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(c) A Cliakravartti (huiouncinu Brahmanism, 

(d) A Chakra vartti and his family as Buddhist disciples. 

(e) A Chakiavartti and liis family hcinii (‘onvcrted to Buddhism. 
if) Queen Mava's Dream (Stupa 9). 

,, XL.- — Ex r A V A T f ox s . X ao a r j r m k o n p a . 

(a) A ChakraxMrtti dtmouncim: Brahmanism (Stupa '2). 

(b) A Chakra vartti and his wife conv(*rted to Buddhism (Stupa :i). 

(c) A\'aka panel from Stupa 9. 

{(I) Hepresentation of a Buddhist Stupa (Stupa 9). 

XLT. EXRLORATlON. BfRMA. 

(u) Pyu iuM-ription, Halin (found in 1929-‘30). 

(6) Fra^'inents of a stone siudpture found at Halin. 

(c) A silver plate bearing writing' in ink found amon^ debris of Paya-thouzu 

temple. Min-nan-thu, Pauan, 

(d) Canesa and Cavampati rilaced ha(*k to back. 

(e) Pyu inscription, Halin (Found in 1904-0,5). 

(f) Crownetl Buddha. 

,, XLII. — Indian ]\1t skum. 

(n) A fraj^ment with a bust under a Kadamba tree (from Benares), 

{b) Inscribed Buddha seated in the eartb-toueliinii attitude from Jhewari, Dis- 
trict ( diitta^oim, Bengal. 

(c) Inscribed Buddha seated in the earth-tom ‘liiiiii attitude from Jhewari, Dis- 
trict Chittagong, Bengal. 

{d) Head of a layman (from Gaiulhara). 

(c) Buddha seated in Dhvana (from Gaud ha ra), 

(/) Head of Bodhisattva (from Gandliara). 

{(/) Head of Buddha (from Gandliara). 

XLIIL— Indian Mvskttm axp Sarnath. 

(ff) Im])ressions of inscriptions on images of Buddha : from .Jhewari, District 
( 'hittagong, Bengal. 

(6) Stamiing Buddha, from Jhewari. District Chittagong, Bengal. 

(c) Sun-god from Barabhuni. District Manbhum. 

(d) Standing Buddha. Sariiath. 

(c) A view of the Central Hall, Sarnath Museum after re-arrangement. 
if) Standing Maitreva, from Jhewari. Distri<‘t Chittagong, Bengal. 

XLIV.— Sarnath MrsECM. Khichind and Eldha. 

((f) Sarnath Museum. Gopala Krishna liolding up Mount Govardhana. 

(b) Sarnath Museum. Standing Buddha. 

(c) Khiching, i\iayurblianj. Bhairava. 
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XL IV.- — contd, 

{d) Sarnath iluseum. Standing Buddha. 

(e) Haripur, Mayurbhanj. Durga killing the demon ilahisha. 

(/) Relief in the porch of the rock-cut Kailasa temple at Elura. 

{g) Sarnath iluseum. Standing Buddha. 

(7^) Khiching, Mayurbhanj. Rudra. 

XLV. — INDIAN Museum and Agra. 

{a) Engraved gems from Persia and Mesopotamia. 

(6) Agra. Jami Masjid. General view from south-east. 

XLVL — Explorations in Sind. 

(а) Chanhudaro, Xawab Shah District. The Mounds. 

(б) Chanhudaro, Xawab Shah District. Excavations showing remains of Chalco- 

lithic buildings. 

(c) Amri, Karachi District, Mound 2. 

{d) Amri, Karachi District, Trench in Mound 2. The cross indicates the level 
of polychrome pottery. 

XL VII. — Explorations in Sind. 

1 — 13. Prehistoric pottery from Amri, Karachi District. 

14 — 31. Pottery and other objects from Chanhudaro, Xawab Shah District. 
XLVIII. — Central Asian Antiquities Museum, Xew Delhi. 

(1) Ornaments acquired for the Museum. 

(2) Copper and brass objects acquired for the Museum. 

(3) Interior view of South Gallery in the Annexe. 

(4) A show case in the North Gallery of the Annexe containing prehistoric pot- 

tery from Baluchistan. 

XLIX.- — Archaeological Chemist. 

(a-fZ) Two bronze figures before and after chemical treatment. 

(e) Image of Gajasurasaiiiharamurti Siva in the Prince of Wales Museum 
Bombay. 

L. — Agra. An old plan of the Jami Masjid with surrounding structures. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The year under review witnessed considerable progress in all its varied 
spheres of activity. In connection with the conservation of central protect- 
ed monuments in the United Provinces and Delhi, special mention may be 
made of repairs and improvements to a large number of monuments at Agra, 
the clearance of debris from the area between the so-called Mint and the Diwan-i- 
Am at Fathpur Sikri, the rebuilding of the Chabutra of the tomb of Bala Pir, 
which dates from the time of Aurangzeb at Kannauj, and the tomb and mosque 
of another Muhammadan saint dating from the 15 th century in the same town ; 
repairs to Rauza Kazmain at Lucknow ; the Gupta temple at Deogarh ; the 
Lakhesvara temple at Lakhainandal in the Dehra Dun district ; the brick 
temples of the late Gupta period at Bhitargaon and Parauli in the Cawnpore 
District ; preservation of the Shikargah built by Firoz Shah Tughlaq which 
now stands in the grounds of His Excellency the Commander in-Chief’s House 
at New Delhi ; reconstruction of the Jali screens round the tomb of Ghaziu-d- 
Din Khan outside the Ajmeri Gate of Delhi ; repairs to three out of the four 
gateways of the Arab Sarai, which is related to have been erected by Hamida 
Banu Begam, mother of Alcbar ; and further work at the multi-pillared hall, 
which must be indentified with the Thousand-pillared Hall of Muhammad-bin- 
Tughlaq in the city of Jahanpanah, one of the seven ancient cities of Delhi, etc. 
Among the numerous monuments that received attention in the Punjab, the 
Lahore Fort was again the principal centre of activity and the improvements 
effected during the year related to Jahangir’s quadrangle, the courtyard of the 
Dbvan-i-Am and repairs to the Chhoti Khwabgah. the surrounding wall, etc. 
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In the Western (Ircle as many as 00 monuments received special repairs. These 
related for the most part to some of the Adilshahi monuments at Bi;apur. the 

momiments of the Almiadshahi dynasty at Ahmedabad and those at t'hampaner 
at the last ot which work wavS continued in accordance with a scheme approved 
^everal veai's a^uo. The do.uesvari Cave near Bonihriy. which is one of the 

Jaraest kmowii Bvahmanical cave-temples and exhilnts a strikinu resenihlarice 

h(/t]i in desii^ji and sculptural decoration to the principal (aive at Klephanta. 
had been in ii very ])e, elected condition. It has now been freed from debris 

:ind silt and a beLiinniipu has l>ee}i made with the coiisei’vation of the rock-cut 

pillais that Mipport tlie suuthein verandah. (Hher works of repair that deserve 
special mention were tliose raiaaed out at Xalanda. Paharpnr. iiootv in the 
Southern Presidency and llati^u where ihc palace a strikinir example of 
ancient palace architecture was inspected l)y Mr. Hargreaves witJi a view to 

its conservation. 

In the Held of exploratio!i and research the reader will Hiul an interesting 
account from the pen of Sir Jolm Marshall of his excavations on the Sirkap site 
at Taxihi. The exploiei- has now no doubt tliat the Parthian city on this site 
must have l)een destroved by the Kiishans shortly before (54 A. 1)., though he 
does ]n>t jegaid tliis date as absolutely certain. The structural remains of the 

Parthian city are found to be iii a very dilapidated condition, but further diugiag 

is essential in view (;f the inanv deposits of jewellery, domestic utensils and other 
valuable oi>jects of that peiiod that liave been brought to light. Two hoards 
ot such valuable oi)je(*ts were found l>y Sir John Marsliall in the vear under 

review. These were discovered in a room in block D and included an interest- 
ing relief representing wingless Pros and Psyche in gold repousse, pendants, 
bangles, necklaces, girdles, etc., all of gold. Simultaneously with the surface 
excavations referrecl to above. Sii* John Marshall continued deep diggiuo in 
other parts of the site and obtained frcun the stratification revealed valuable 
evidenc-e as to the various dynasties that liad occupied tliis site from the beginn- 
ing of the 3rd century B. C. The seasons excavations yiehied 4.54 coins in 
all and descriptive livSts of them sliowing the Hnd-sjiot and the depth at which 
each coin was recovered are appended to the description of the operations. At 
Mohenjodaro Mr. Iv d. H. Mackay was able to exc'avate a large area to an 

average depth of Ki to IS feet below datum and exposed, besides numermis 
buildings, a large section over one-third of a mile in length cj the main street 

of the area which in Sir dohn Marshall's ” Mohenjodaro and tlie Indus Civiliza- 
tion ' is designated as Street J. Pcutahle antic|uities revealed l>v the excava- 
tion w(U‘c' numerous. Noteworthy anioim them are a razor with two edges, 
one straight ami the other ciuved. which in general sha))C‘ is similar to certain 
Egyptian examples : a >ealing or amulet wdiic-li liears on the reverse an inc ised 
design of a vulture with cmtstretcdied wings and human feet siinilar to the one 
found by myself at Harappa in iU24-2o : an impiession of a boss seal u hicdi 

depicts a buffalo sun-oimded by a number of dead bodies which are believed to 
represent a deity or a king surrounded by his deac^l enemies, and resemtiles 
some arcluiic examples frc.au Mes*>pcjtanua ; au amulet the first of its kind so. 
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fa?’ found at ilolienjodaro. which* shows certain resemblance to tlie Kovptian 
sign for stability : a medallion with a figure of the single-horned animal, so 

common on Mohenjodaro and Harappa seals, which was inlaid with c'oloured 

paste or other substance, and may have l)een a ritual ornament : and lastlv a 

seal impression represcTiting a buffalo about to be transfixed with a speai' by 
a ]uan. At Harappa Mr. \ ats s excavations during the year brought to light 
a prehistoric cemetery on the low' lying ground to the ?iort[t of the local Museum 
on the site. Here besides a number of what appear to be complete l)urials 
in open ground. 110 buiial jais were recovered. The contents of these jars 
have not yet lieeu examined but the results are likelv to ])rove of ureat value 
to the antliropologist. 

1 hat the Indus \ alley cultme was not confined to that region atone is prov- 
ed by the discovery of a sjuall site of that period at a village called Kotia Xiliang 
in tile district of xVmbala. Some trial excavations carried out on this site re- 
vealed bricks and portable antiquities identicail in shape and puijiose to tiio>e 
found at Harappa and Mohenjodai'o. ()ne or tw'o other sites in Sind were 
know'll to belong to the same early (udture but very little w'as know'n of othei 
sites in the Indus \ alley itself. A regulai* siiiwev of such sites in this pi'ovmee 
W'as extremely desirable and Mr. X. (k Majumdar \v<\^ entrusted with the task. 

His tour extended over 2.0U0 miles from tlie delta of tlie liiv'cr fndus norths 
w^ard as far as the Sukkur district. In tlie <‘oiu’se of this [ourriex^ over one 
luindred mounds and old sites were surv'eyed and out of tlie^e at least three 

definitely belong to the chahdmlithie periorl. At Amri Mr. X. (k Majumdai 
discovered potteries of the Mohenjodaro period and an earlier tvpe of thin paint' 
ed w'are resembling potteries from Baliudiistan and Seistau 

At Xalanda the excavation of Monasterv site X^o. S w'as taken in hand and 
the portable antiquities i-et'overed iiudiided a lieautiful statue of Avalokitesvara 
and six bronze statues of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas wdiicdi must have been 
manufactured at Xalanda itself. At Pciharpur. in addition to the excavation 
of some cells of the monasteiy around the great temple, tlie central ehambez 
of the latter underwent a rhoiough examinatir)n. A well constructed Hoor 
W'as found in this chamber at a depth of t]S feet from the top of the w'alis, i)ut 

revealed no relics of any kind w'hii'h w'ould have enabled the determination of 

the ])urpost' of this interesting structure. That the w'hole of this temple w'as 
eon.strueted in the Hth or 7th century A. I), was. liow'ever. evident from the 
tact that a .shaft sunk through this Hoor yielded no antiquities of an earlier date. 
At Xagarjunikonda Mr. bonghurst's exi-avations brought to light tw'o more 

stupas similar in plan to the Hreat Stiqxi built by the lady (Hiantisiri and describ- 
ed in the previous year's report : tw'o monasteries, a number of inscriptiotis 
and manv basrelief sculptures in the Amaravati style. Stupa Xo. (> u'as ope/ied 
and revealed the relics over wdiich the structure liad been erei'ted. The.se were 
contained in a small gold reliquary which in its turn was placed in a stupa- 
.shaped silver casket wdiich w'as found in a v'ery broken condition. The relics 
included, besides small gold lotus flowers and beads, a tiny piece of bone and 
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two small medallions' embossed with portraits .of a king and a queen whose 
identity remains a mystery. The other stupa contained no relics but pelded 
well preserved and beautifully carved stone images. 

The paintings on silk and other antiquities from Central Asia have now 
been exhibited along with prehistoric potteries in the Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum, and at Sarnath the whole collection of sculptures has been rearranged 
in chronological sequence, all ill-preserved or otherwise inferior specimens being 
relegated to a godown outside the exhibition galleries. 

The Epigraphical Section of the Report deals with important inscriptions 
from Nagarjunikonda, Mathura, etc., while “ Section IV, Museums ” deals with 
important acquisitions made for the Indian and other Museums. 


D. E. SAHXI. 
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SECTION L— CONSERVATION 

UNITED PROVINCES : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH 

MONUMENTS. 

By Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan. 

jP\URING the year under rejwrt a sum of Rs. 1,44,454 was spent on the ‘-•on- 
servation and maintenance of Muhammadan and British Monuments in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Out of this sum Rs. 44,756 was 
expended on special repairs, Rs. 44,610 on annual repairs and the balance of 
Rs. 55,088 on the maintenance of the Archseolomcal Gardens. 

' o 


Agra. 

The chief centre of activities during the year was the Agra Fort, where 
several works of special repair were executed, the most important of them being 
the conservation of the Anguri Bagh. A portion of the raihng to the north 
of its courtyard was restoied and the stone floors of certain rooms and dedans 
at the ground storey re-paved. No further repairs to the railings in this building 
are now needed. At the Akbari Mahal the position of a room, that once 
existed to the north of the palace, was demarcated by the restoration of its plinth 
and of pillar bases to indicate the positions of the pillars that have disappeared 
and by the reconstruction of the floor with red sandstone slabs (Plate I, a, h). 
Similar impiovements were made to the floors of several rooms of the Jahangiri 
Mahal and the missing plinth stones of the north courtyard were replaced by 
new ones. The unsightly iron grated doors on the south of this building were 
replaced by teak-wood doors of an appropriate Mughal design and the floor of a 
room to the east of the Shish Mahal paved with marble slabs similar to those 
originally employed. 

The dusty floors of the dalan to the east of the main entrance gateway to the 
Taj were partially paved with stone and the facing .stones of one of the minarets, 
flanking the central arch of the Taj mosque on the north, which had disintegrated 
and bulged out, were dismantled and rebuilt. 

( 'hini-ka-Rauz.\ is believed to be the tomb of a poet named Shakrullah 
from Shiraz in Persia and is so called from the mosaic work in glazed tiles with 
which it is decorated. This ]>oet entered the service of Jahangir in 1618 and 
died in the year 1639 during the reign of Shahjahan at Lahore, whence his 
remains were brought to Agra and buried in this tomb which is related to have 
been built by hint'elf. As the building was in an untidy condition, the earth 
floors of its arched recesses and corner rooms vere paved Vvitii red sandstone 
and missing plinth stones towards the north restored (Plate I, c). The steening 
of the well, that supplies water to the .small garden attached to this monumenl, 

c 
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was repaired and a stone floor laid in tire adjacent kiosk, where a few decayed 
brackets were also renewed. 


SiKANDRA. 

Out of the four causeways at Akbar’s Tomb, the one on the north still 
remained hi a ruined condition presenting an unsightly appearance. A start 
was made last year with its restoration, and a length of 34 feet repaired. A 
further length of 65 feet was treated during the year under review (Plate I, d), 
and it is intended gradually to rebuild the whole of it. Other works at Sikandra 
included the replacement of the tiled roof of the Bhusa godowm by one of rein- 
forced brick to prevent damage by monkeys and of the cloth ceiling of the dining 
room of the Rest House by a brick ceiling and the renewal of the thatching over it. 

At Mariam’s Tomb four decayed brackets and several plinth stones which 
had become ivorn were taken out and replaced by new ones. 

Itbari Khan’s Mosque was partially enclosed with a dwarf wall, but the 
Work could not be completed as the land required for fencing around it could 
not be acquired during the year. 

Fathpur Sikri. 

The work of clearing the debris that lay between the so-called Mint and the 
I>iwan-i-Am which ivas started last year was brought to completion and revealed 
an open courtyard with a raised platform in its centre. The excavation also 
brought to light a large number of bases, caps and shafts of pillars belonging to a 
dala)> which once existed to the south of this courtyard. Other structures 
discovered in this area were masonry pillars, which seem to have supported a 
viaduct for the distribution of water to the various buildings in the neighbourhood. 
Stone ballast was collected for the widening out of the approach roads next year 
and five turnstiles were erected at the approaches to various buildings to keep 
out cattle. 


Rapri. 

Special repairs were executed to the Idgah at Rapri, District Mainpuri 
wliich owed its origin to Malik Kafur, the eunuch general of Alauddin Khalji 
in the year 1312 A.D. and which will be found described in detail in last year's 
report under the Miscellaneous Notes Section. Built of bricks in clay, this struc- 
tuve became much dilapidated : the south bastion had completely collapsed and 
the one on the north wms in a dangerous condition. The wall, containino- the 
luihrab recesse.s, was also badly undermined. The bricks used in the comstruc- 
tion of this monument are of a special size, some of them being ornamented and 
seem to have originally belonged to a Hindu temple. The wall and both the 
bastions were repaired with new bricks of the same size as those used in the 
adjoining mosque (Plate IT d) and cracks in the north bastion grouted with 
cement. The measures of conservation required had unfortunately been under- 
estimated and it will be neces.sary to execute further repairs to the building for 
its preservation. It is propo,sed to acquire a piece of land all round the buildinv 
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and demarcate it with stone boundary pillars. The acquisition could not be 
eliected during the year owing to technical difficulties and the work has had to be 
postponed to the ensuing year. 


Kanauj. 

The monuments which received attention at Kanauj, District Farrukhabad, 
were the Tomb of Bala Pir and the Tomb and Mosque or Makhdum J*ahanian. 
Conservation notes on these monuments were drawn up early in the year 1928, 
but the actual work of conservation could not be taken in hand until after 
necessary agreements had been executed by their owners. 

The Tomb of Bala Pir stands on a raised chabutm inside a spacious walled 
enclosure, entered by a lofty gateway, which bears an inscription recording it.s 
erection by Shaikh Muhammad Mahdi with the help of Nawab Diler Khan, son of 
Darya Khan, during the reign of Aurangzeb Alamgir in the year 1081 A.H. (1670 
A.D.). The Tomb, which is constructed of red sandstone, is crowned by a dome 
with a domed cJihatri at each of its four angles. On the doorway to the south 
there are several inscriptions recording the death of the saint in 1054 A.H. (1644 
A.D.) and the construction of the tomb by Bahadur Khan, son of Darya Khan, 
during the reign of the Emperor Shahjahan in the year 1057 A.H. (1647 A.D.) 
or some twenty-three years before the outer gateway was added. The chabutra 
referred to also supports the tomb of Shaikh Muhammad Mahdi, son of Bala Pir. 
This is similar in design to Bala Pir’s tomb and was, according to an inscription 
on its south doorway, constructed during the reign of Aurangzeb. The chief 
works of conservation carried out to these tombs were the rebuilding of the 
broken chabutra with block kankar similar to the original material (Plate II, a), 
the replacing of the missing stone slabs of the floor, the renewing of the decayed 
stone facing of the walls and the relaying of the roof with lime concrete. 

The Tomb and Mosque of Makhdum Jahanian stand on an elevated piece 
of ground, and are entered through a gateway with an inscription, dated 881 A. H. 
(1476-77 A.D.). The mosque is constructed of stone and its pillars brackehs. 
etc., are richly ornamented with carving. It is five bays deep and contains 
nine arched openings on the east. It does not seem to have been completed, 
as there is an open space about the centre of the roof which was apparently intend- 
ed to be covered by a dome but which was never constructed. The Tomb of 
Makhdum Jahanian is contemporaneous with the Mosque and constructed of 
similar material. It consists, as usual in .structures of this class, of a dojued 
chamber with its four corners marked by small minarets. On its southern 
doorwav there is an inscription stating that the building was damaged by an 
earthquake, and that Abbas Ali, a descendant of the saint, repaired it in the 
vear 1209 A.H. (1794-95 A.D.). The inscription also records that the tomb is 
that of Jalal Haidar, the th.ird in de.scent from Makhdum Jahanian Jahangasht, 
and that it was constructed by one Shah Hari in the yeai 881 A.H. (1476-77 
A.D.). The repairs executed to these two buildings consisted in making the 
roofs watertight, relaying the floor of the mosque with lime concrete, providing 
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teak-wood doors of Mugkal design at the south and east entrances of the tomb 
and rebuilding the broken wall of the enclosure to the south. 

Lucknow. 

The Residency Buildings received due attention, but, as all of them are 
in a ruined condition, the repairs executed were restricted to underphining, lime 
pointing and other petty measures of similar nature. The Model of the Resi- 
dency was repaired by the Modeller attached to the Calcutta Museum and the 
iron railings of the compound wall were painted and the notice boards re-lettered. 
The usual annual repairs such as jungle clearance, rendering the roofs watertight, 
lime pointing, etc., were carried out to Dilkusha Palace, Qaisar Bagh CIates, 
Neil’s Gate, Sikandar Bagh, Bibiapur House and Janab Alia's Tomb. The 
south compound wall of the Nadan Mahal was raised to keep out trespassers, 
and broken plaster in the neighbouring Tomb of Ibrahim Chishti repaired. 
Among the stucco buildings at Lucknow it is a pleasure to come across a stone 
building such as the Nadan Mahal, which is constructed of red sandstone similar 
to the buildings at Agra and Delhi. 

At Rauza Kazmain, displaced copper plates covering the dome were reset, 
broken rain spouts renewed, new" kkuras constructed under them, and broken 
plaster restored. Cracks in the w’alls, arches and roof of the Kufa Mosque 
standing in the vicinity of Rauza Kazmain, w'ere filled with cement, and wire 
netting .screens fitted in the light shafts to keep out bats. These buildings are 
privately owned and for their maintenance a sum of Rs. 136-5-6 was contributed 
by their owners. Repairs were also carried put ta the Dargah of Hazrat 
Abbas, w-here twn decayed roof beams of W"ood were renewed and the roof made 
watertight. This monument also belongs to a private owner and the .sum of 
Rs. 261-12-0 received from him together wdth the amount referred to above was 
duly deposited into the Government Treasury and credited to Central Revenues. 

Jaunpur. 

A new" sal wmod door of Alughal pattern wns fixed in the west door openin'^ of 
Firozshah’s Tomb, and the decayed floor repaired. The floor of the central 
compartment of the Char Ungli Masjid was relaid w'ith hrne concrete, and the 
broken stone posts of the fencing, surrounding the .Jhan.jri Mas.jid, were replaced 
by new ones and the wire made taut. il’he approach n)ad between the twm 
gateway.s of the Fort had been in a bad .state of repair and a new layer of hapkar 
was laid and consolidated where necessary. The .sliops over the Akbari Bridge 
W'ere vacated, as the tenants had failed to comply with the orders regarding 
their cleanliness, and insisted on erecting unsightly hangings in front of them 

x4llahabad. 

The roof of the Zana?»a Palace in.side the Allahabad Fort was relaid with 
lime concrete, and a portion of the apron path round the palace re-paved with 
stone slabs. The dislodged dasa stones of the chahiUra of Khusru’s Tomb in 
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the Khusru Bagh were re-set and the broken floor of his mother’s mausoleum 
repaired with lime concrete. 


Fathpur. 

In the Badshahi Bach at Khajua, the modern openings in the end walls 
of the western pavilion were closed with country bricks in lime, and attention 
paid to the clearance of jungle. 


Dehra Dun. 

The masonry pillars, known as Kalanga Monuments, were whitewashed 
together with their enclosure wall, and the jungle cleared all round it to a distance 
of 10 feet. The pillars are situated about 2 miles jiorth of Dehra Dun across the 
dry bed of a river, and commemorate the attack made by the British under Sir 
Bobert Grillespie in 1814 on Kalanga Fort, which was gallantly held by the 
Gurkhas. The fort was taken and razed to the ground. 

Annual repairs such as jungle clearance, fixing of notice boards, etc., were 
carried out to several other monuments in the Province. 


Gardens, 

The monsoon was again almost a failure and the gardening operations such 
as grassing and planting of shrubs in the ArchaBological Gardens of the United 
Provinces were greatly hampered. For the rest the gardens were maintained 
in as good a condition as was possible. 

xlt the Taj Gardens at Agra the two rose beds were moved to adjoining 
plots and a number of additional varieties of roses obtained and added to the 
existing collection. The shrubberies were hard pruned to promote better 
growth, and vacant spaces were filled. The colour scheme of the flower beds 
produced an excellent effect. Two lawns in the cpiadrangle were trenched and 
re-grassed. 

The main purpose of the Khan-i-Alam Xursery is the propagation of trees, 
shrubs, roses, etc., and the prodtiction of seeiD of annuals. Here a wire fencing 
was erected to protect the outer plantation of guavas and oranges and some new 
varieties imported of Sweet Peas, Litchi and Pomegranate. The operations in 
the Gardens in the Agra Fort included improvement of the lawns and shrub- 
beries in the Diwan-i-Am enclosure. 

The old Guava trees in the Ram Bagh were replaced by Kamrakhs. Limes 
and other fruit trees and Oranges interplanted in the two Loquat plots. Other 
fruit trees received attention and three small lawns were re-grassed. 

The shrubberies planted in the Itimadu-d-Daula gardens will have to be 
replaced by new ones during the ensuing year. Great difficulty was experi- 
enced in maintaining the dwarf Inga Dulcia hedges owing to attacks of white 
ants. A few grafted Safaida Guavas were planted in the outer enclosure, but 
they are not likely to make good progress until the supply of water is improved, 
In the Roman Catholic Cemetery the Alternanthera on the nanow 'patris was 
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l‘t‘pliiC0(I AVltll which has so far done well and shown a decided improve- 

ment on the former. 

At Akbae'b Tomb at Bikandra, the levels of the lawns in the forecourt were 
corrected where necessary, and patchy portions re-grassed. Beeds of Desi 
Mangoes were sown to replace the trees, which had been damaged by monkeys and 
tree guards provided to protect them. Inside the enclosure, casualties in the 
Mango plantation were replaced and some Orange trees interplanted. The con- 
tinuous line of shrubberies in front of the building platform was replaced by 
groups of shrubs, leaving gaps to allow the platform to become more ^'isible and 
it is proposed to extend this arrangement to the remaining three sides of the 
monument. The pipe line to the inner enclosure was further extended, and 
with a better supply of water it will be possible to plant a more varied selection 
of shrubs. 

In the Eesidexcy Gabdexs at Lucknow two lawns were trenched and 
re-gTassed, some new Cannas and shrubs planted and dead plants in the rose 
garden replaced. In the cemetery area more paths were realigned with brick 
edging and similar improvements effected at the Xadax’ Mahal and Ibrahim 
Chishti's Tomb. A small shrubbery was planted in the Dilkusha Palace 
Grohxus to balance the one planted in the previous year and several beds of 
roses were added. The creepers planted against the wall near the old wall at 
Khuseu Bagh in Allahabad had deteriorated. These were done away with 
and new ones planted in their places. 


DELHI PROVINCE : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH MONUMENTS. 

BY Khan Bahadur Maitlvi Zafar Hasan. 

Delhi. 

Repairs to the protected monuments in the Delhi Province continue to be 
carried out by the Public Works Department of the local Administration and 
«nie of the Conservation Assistants attached to the office of the Buperintendent , 
Archaeological Survey, at Agra was during the year under report, transferred to 
Delhi to assist the Public M'orks Department officers in the supervision of repairs 
and to ensure that all works of conservation are carried out in strict conformity 
with the recommendations of the Archieological Officers. The total expenditure 
incurred on the conservation and maintenance of Muhammadan and Britisli 
Monuments in the Delhi Province amounted to Rs. 1.00.008-13-0. out of whidi 
Rs. 38,603-13-0 were spent on special repairs, Rs. 16,716 on annual repairs and 
Rs. 4:4,689 on the maintenance of Archteological garden^. 

The monuments to which special repairs were carried out are : -(l) the 
Shikargah at Kushak, (2) a pavilion at the Bhamsi Taxk at Mehrauli, (3) Ghaziu- 
n-Dix Khax’s Tome, (4) the Arab Barai Gateway.s. (o) CtATEWAY and court- 
yard to the east of Ghauiisath Khamba, (6) Puraxa Qila, (7) Safdarjang's 
Tomb, (8) Kali Masjid near the tomb of Xizamuddin and (9) the Qutb. These 
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works which are detailed below are mostly based ou recommendations made 
during the years 1926-28. 

The Shikargah consists of a pavihon constructed of rubble and was built 
by Firozshah Tughlaq ou a dam cr embankment erected by him to retain rain 
water from the neighbouring hilly mounds. It stands on a high terrace and 
Contains three open bays with arches supported on dressed stone pillars, each 
bay being divided in depth into three compartments. The roof of the building 
is fiat but each of the compartments has a vaulted ceiling. Recently a house 
for His Excellency the Commander-in-Ghief has been constructed in its neigh- 
bourhood and as the Shikargah stands within its compound, special measures of 
conservation have been carried out to improve its former ruinous couditicm. 
Thus two flights of 'teps of dressed stone have been provided, one giving access 
to the mound and the other to the top of the terrace ; trees and rank vegetation 
arowing on the building have been removed, and earth and debris that had accu- 
mulated therein cleared away. Broken masonry of the walls and arches has 
been rebuilt, new dres,■^ed stone pillars being substituted in place of missing ones 
(Plate IT, b) ; the dusty floor has been relaid with lime concrete and a passage 
seemingly intended for the discharge of water at the dam was exposed to view. 

The pavilion at the Shamsi Tank, Mehrauli, is held sacred because it is 
stated to have been constructed by Shamsu-d-Din Altamash (really Iltutmish) 
on a spot pointed out to him by the Prophet of Islam who appeared to him in 
a dream riding a horse. Xext morning accompanied by the saint Qutbu-d- 
Din Bakhtivar Kaki, whose tomb lies in the neighbouring village of Mehrauli, 
the king visited the place and, finding there a hoof print of the Prophet’s horse, 
forthwdth ordered the building of a tank which he named the Ilauz-i-Shamsi, 
and also constructed a platform and a dome over the hoof print. ^ It may be 
observed that the erection of this dome is ascribed by the Tarikh-i-Alai as quoted 
bv Sayyid Ahmad Kliam to Alaiiddin Khalji in the year 711 A.H. (1311-12 A.D.), 
when that emperor cleared the Hauz-i-Shamsi. 

This pavilion stands in the centre of a platform, and con.sists of a domed 
chhdri supported on twelve stone pillars. Under the dome is a stone slab bearing 
the mark of a hoof, but not the original one, which has been removed. The 
pavilion was in a neglected condition and made dirty by the cattle. A trench, 
which wa- excavated around it to exclude them, has exposed the ancient steps 
«ivin'> access to it. Petty repairs such as under])iuuing the phnth of the plat- 
form.'^ providing new chhajja slabs in place of the missing ones and making the 
dome watertight, have also been carried out. 

Ghlziu-d-Din Khan's To.mb lies outside the Ajuieri Gate of Helhi and 
immediatelv to the south of the mosque inside the old Madrasa now known as 
the Irabic* College. The tomb which consists of a small enclosure surrounded 
bv marble jdli screens ^et in dwarf minarets of the same material, .stands in an 
open courtyard with red sandstone jdli screens on its east and west. These jdli 
screens, which had been partly broken, were repaired, and the fractured (juldastas, 

1 Tarilh-i-FarisMa, Persian Test (Lucknow edition, 1905), Part II, pp. .’iTg-SO. 

2 Asam-s-Fanndid by Sayyid Abma.l Khan (Cawnpore edition, 1904), Part III, p. 23. 
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crowning the dwarf minarets, dismantled and refixed after necessary repairs 
with Copper dowels instead of those of iron. Repairs were also executed to a 
broken cenotaph and the marble steps to the south of the iimer enclosure. 

Ghaziu-d-Din Khan, who built the tomb and the school, was one of the 
leading L tnarua in the court of Aurangzeb and his son and successor Shah Alam 
Bahadur Shah I. His real name was i\lir Shihadu-d-Din and he enjoyed the 
title of Farzand Be Rao ^^a Rang Cthaziu-d-Din Khan Bahadur Firozjang. He 
was the son of Qalij Khan Khwaja Abid of Turan. His son Mir Qamaru-d- 
Din, entitled Xatvab Xizamu-l-MuLk Asaf Jah Chin Qalij Khan Fath Jang, rose 
to the rank of Prime iMinister during the reign of Muhammad Shah, and, by his 
aijpointment as Governor of the Deccan, became the founder of the Kizam family 
of Hyderabad. Ghaziu-d-Din Khan died at Ahmedabad, but his corpse was 
brought to Delhi and interred in this tomb which was constructed by him in his 
lifetime.^ 

The Arab Sarai ib a tvalled enclosure, related to have been erected by 
Hamida Bano Begam, the mother of Akbar, as a settlement for three hundred 
Arab.b, whom she had brought on return from her pilgrimage to Mecca. It has 
four gateways : one to the north near Bu Hahma’s garden, the second to the 
east near the south-west corner of Humayun's tomb, the third inside the enclosure 
about 120 yards to the west of the second, and the fourth to the west facing the 
Delhi-Tluttra Road. The second gate bears an inscription which contains the 
Muslim creed and appears to record that this gateway was constructed as an 
entrance to the market place added to the Arab Sarai by one Mihr, a mistress of 
the emperor Jahangir. Three of the four gateways received attention during 
the year, the chief measures of conservation being the clearing of earth and 
rubbish from their adjoining compartments, underpinuing of their tvalls and 
jambs, rebuilding of broken archways, and the filling of open joints in the vaulted 
ceilings with cement concrete. 

The OATEWAY and courtyard to the east of Chaiiiisath Khamba form part 
of tlie enclosure of that monument. It was occupied by villagers, who had 
built kacha houses in the ruined compartments to the east, and had also utilised 
tbe gateway for residential purposes. All these modern additions tvere removed 
and the compound cleared of earth and debris, dressed and levelled up (Plate 
II, c). The graves .standing in the courtyard were also repaired, and the roof of 
the gateway relaid with lime cc)ncrete to make it watertight. Chatjnsath 
Kh.vmb.v or the Hall oi sixty-four pillars' is reallv the tomb of Mirza Aziz, 
Kokaltash, who was the sou of Sham.-u-tl-Diu Atgah Khan and Jiji Angah, the 
wet-nui’se of Akbar. In the IGth year of his reign Akbar conferred upon him 
the title of Azam Khan with the grant of Dijialpur as his Jcigir. He also received 
other favours at the hands of that em})eior. He died in 1033 A.H. (1623-24 
A.D.) at Ahm6daDa(.l, but his remains were brought to I)elhi and buried in the 
building being described." 

1 Mauii.-A-l U yimra liy Xawali Sam.^amuddaiilali Shah Xawaz Khan, piUilishcd by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vq],* 11 S72-9,1II, pp. and pp. 875-927. 

“ H '-fy tnata by Xawab ►Sam.'iauiuddaulah, publi'-hed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 675-(i89, 

Asaui’S-SanatJul by iSayvid Ahmad Khan (Cawupore edition, 19<J4), Part III, p. 62. 
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The conservation work at the Purana Qila which had been started in the 
previous year was completed. The main items executed during the year under 
re%-iew were the relaying, with lime concrete, of the roof of the dalans from the 
Talaqi Darwaza to the south-west bastion, and the filling of open joints in the 
walls, jambs and soffits of arches in all the dalans from Humayun Gate past the 
Talaqi Darwaza to the west gate. An old postern gate in the west wall, which 
had been closed and filled up with earth and debris, was opened out and the 
passage to the gate provided with steps of dressed stone and a retaining wall on 
either side. 

The year under report also Avitnessed the completion of the repairs which 
had been commenced at Safdarjang’s Tomb in the previous year. These 
consisted in the removal of the infilhngs in the arches between the compartments 
surrounding the basement tomb chamber ; the clearance of earth and rubbish 
from them and the underpinning of their piers and repairing of broken patches 
of plaster ; and the opening up and restoration to their original ajipearance of 
the staircases on the north and west. The broken steps were rebuilt with red 
sandstone and provided with balustrades of the same material. Unfortunately 
the north-east bastion of the tomb terrace still requires urgent attention and it is 
not impossible that it may have to be dismantled and rebuilt. 

The tomb of Safdarjang was built by his son Nawab Shujau-d-Daulah under 
the superffision of an Abyssinian, named Bilal Muhammad Khan, at a cost of 
3 lakhs of rupees.^ The real name of Safdarjang was Mirza Muqim Abul Mansur 
Khan. He was the son of Sayadat Khan, and the nephew and son-in-law of 
Saadat Khan Burhanu-l-Mulk, Governor of Oudh, on whose death he was 
appointed as his successor by Muhammad Shah. During the reign of Ahmad 
Shah, he was raised to the post of Prime Minister, but the court intrigues com- 
pelled him to abandon that post of honour and to retire to the province of Oudb, 
which had been assigned to him. He died at Fyzabad in the year 1167 A.H. 
(1754 A.D.) but his corpse was brought to Delhi and buried there." 

Modern houses around the Kali Masjid at Nizamuddin have now been 
acquired and will be dismantled to afford a full view of the monument. The 
mosque, which is cruciform in plan with four open courts inside, is a prototype 
of the Khirki Masjid and bears an interesting inscription recording that it was 
built bv Khan Jahan Junan Shah, the Prime Minister of Firozshah Tughlaq, 
in the year 772 A.H. (1370-71 A.D.). Junan Shah was the son of a Hindu con- 
vert named Kattu, who embraced Islam in the time of Muhammad Shah 
Tughlaq and was given the name Maqbul by the Emperor, who afterwards raised 
him to a high rank. Firozshah, on ascending the throne, conferred upon him 
the post of Prime Minister and the title of Khan Jahan. The title and the office 
of Prime Minister was, after his death, bestowed upon his son Junan Shah.® It 
appears that the mosque was built in connection with the tomb of Khan Jahan 

* Asarti-s.Sanidid by Sayjid Ahmad Khan (Cawnpore edition, 1904)r, Part III, p. 93. 

* by Nawab Samsamuddaulah Shah Nawaz Khan, published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 365-8. 

3 Tarikh‘i-Firozshahi by Sham Siraj Afif, Persian Text, published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 394 
et seq,; Elliot’s History of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 367-71. 
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Maqbul, which lies in its neighbourhood to the west and is locally known as the 
tomb of Khan Jahan Tilangani. 

The building standing outside the Qutb enclosure to the east is an old one, 
but not protected under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act of 1904. It 
is at present being utilised as a combined office and residence for the Conserva- 
tion Assistant. It received certain petty repairs during the year. At the 
instance of the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, stone seats of suitable designs 
were provided for the use of \-isitors at the Qutb gardens, Hauz Khas, Isa 
Khan’s tomb, Humayun’s tomb, Safdarjang’s tomb, Purana Qila and Kotla 
Firozshah. 

Mention was made in last year’s report of certain measures of conservation 
carried out by the Public Works Department to the Bijai Mandal, which stands 
within Jahanpanah; one of the seven ancient cities of Delhi, built by Muhammad 
Shah Tughlaq on the area intervening between the city of Rai Pithora and that 
of Siri. The work was taken over by the Archaeological Department during the 
year under report and considerable progress made with it. The principal dis- 
co cerv of the year consisted of the remains of a large pillared hall to the north 
of the main building. This hall occupies a much lower level than the high terrace 
on which the main building itself stands, and its northern portion is hidden under 
a Ichanqah of a later date. The back wall of this hall is some 200 feet in length 
from east to west. It is coated with plaster and has vertical recesses at equal 
intervals for the reception of pilasters. These pilasters as well as the pillars 
which supported the hall must have been of wood and none of them have .survived. 
Some of the square stone bases, 2 feet along each side, in which the pillars were 
fixed have remained in their original po.sitions. Further excavation is needed 
to ascertain the exact purpose of this building. In the main building on the 
high terrace the excavations revealed the existence of a series of long stone steps 
which will jiresumably be found to end in a large open chabutra. Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan was of the opinion that the Bijai Mandal had been built as a bastion, 
or the surrounding wall of Jahanpanah.^ This view is obviously untenable and 
the structure in question was in all probability a palace of Muhammad Shah 
Tughlaq. 

Annual repairs, carried out to the monuments in the Delhi Fort during the 
year, included repairs to the bases of the columns of the Diwan-i-Khas, the 
replacement of a mis.sing chhajja slab at the Hammam and of broken gla.ss panes 
in it.s latticed screens ; repairs to the underground drain and watertightenin<^ 
of the roof of the Diwan-i-Khas, the Rang Mahal and the Diwan-i-Am. Other 
works of this nature related to the broken masonry under the chhajja of the 
B.vradari of Roshanara’s Tome, the construction of a retaining wall to the north 
of the Mutiny Memorial, repairs to the marble floor of the Tomb of Jahanara, 
the re-setting of the dislodged stones on the top of the plinth of the Bara Khamba 
near the tomb of Kizamuddin, the relaying with, lime concrete of the floor of 
Sher Mandal, etc. Short historical notices for the use of visitors were fixed 
to \arious monuments. 


^ Asaru-s-Sanadid by Sayyid jAhmad Khan (Ca\vnpore edition, 1904), Part II, pp, 22-3. 
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Gardea’s. 

The failure of the monsoon for a second year in succession was detrimental 
to gardening operations and the only new works imdertaken were the improve- 
ment of the creepers on the surrounding walls at the Tomb of Humayux, the 
manuring of the lawns in the Delhi Fort Gardexs, which could not be attended 
to m the previous year and replacement of old and worn-out shrubs by new ones. 
The lawns at the Qutb continue to suffer fro m insufficiency of water supply 
which requires urgent attention. Elsewhere the gardens were maintained at 
their usual high standard. 

PUNJAB : HINDU AND BUDDHIST MONUMENTS. 

By Mr. M. S. Vats. 

During the year under report the Government of India sanctioned a sum of 
Es. 11,035 including a later supplementary allotment of Es. 2,394 for the conserv- 
ation of Hindu and Buddhist Monuments in the Punjab. From this grant 
Es. 4,246 were allotted to the Superintendent, Archaiological Survey, for special 
repairs to the temple at Baijnath and for annual repairs to and maintenance of 
Hindu and Buddhist Monuments in the Punjab ; Es. 6,600 to the Director- 
General of Archseology in India for the conservation of monuments at Taxila 
and Es. 189 to the Public AVorks Department for acquiring land for the making 
of a causeway at Bajaura in the Ivulu Sub-Division. The provision of Es. 162 
for annual repairs to the combined Godown and Archseological Eest House at 
Harappa wms, how'evei, re-appropriated from the conservation gcant to the new 
head ‘ L — AA orks ’. 

Bajaura. 

Special repairs to the ancient temple of Basheshar Mahadeo at Hat near 
Bajaura wffiich had been in progress for some time were brought to completion, 
the item carried out during the last year being the construction of a causew’ay, 
200 yards in length, to give access to the building. 

Baijnath. 

At Baijnath (ancient klragrdmn) conservation w-as carried out to the oldest 
of the structural temples in the Kangra District, viz., the Ling a Shri.xe of Vaidya- 
natha after whom the place is named. The temple is picturesquely situated 
on the south bank of the Binnu (ancient Binduka) stream, and, according to one 
of the inscriptions engraved on slabs built into the mandapa, was erected in the 
year 1204 A.D. by Manyuka and his younger brother Ahuka during the barony 
{ranhun) at Kiragrama of Lakslimana, a vassal of Jayachandra, the ruler of 
Trigarta. Almost miraculously, this temple remained uninjured by the terrible 
earthquake of 1905. The whole of this monument including the sanctum, ardha- 
maridapa, mandapa and the porch w^as covered with a thick coat of plaster on 
the outside and with limewash on the inside, wffiich effectually concealed the 
carvings on the ceilings. Some of these accretions w'ere removed many years 
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ago, but it was not until last year that the whole of the building could be freed 
from the disfigurement, except from the entablature of the porch and the ardho' 
mdiidapa. For the most part, roof slabs were found intact beneath the covering 
of plaster and only about 40 broken pieces had to be replaced by new ones. The 
task of removing limewash from the carved ceiling and upper part of the interior 
was an arduous one. The treatment recommended by the Archseological 
Chemist proved thoroughly successful. The stone surface wa> hrst scrubbed 
with brushes, then cleaned by the continuous application of a 10 per cent, solu- 
tion of Commercial Muriatic Acid and finally flushed with plenty of water to 
remove all traces of the acid (Plate Y, a). Suitable measures of ccnservation 

were also carried out to the smaller structures in the compound of the Yaidya- 
natha temple and to the surrounding wall. Thus the south-east portion of the 
Bhairava .shrine and its doorway which were badly cracked and out of plumb 
were dismantled and rebuilt with the original material. The shatteredm odern 
dhannamla of sun-dried bricks, which stood across the north compound wall, 
vas removed. The rectangular room at the north-west corner of the surround- 
ing wall was badly leaking as its east wall had cracked, the parapets broken 
at several places and plaster decayed. The cracks were grouted, joart of the 

east wall and parapets restored and the roof terraced with lime concrete 4" thick ; 
the tower at the north-east corner of the enclosure was cleared of rank vegeta- 
tion and raised to the height of the existing doorway. The stone floor of the 
temple enclosure w'as renewed all along the west and also in a few places on the 
north. The removal of the dJiarmasdld referred to above and the debris lying 
along the north wall of the compound revealed an ancient drain. This drain is 
connected on the east wdth a channel fed, about a mile to the north east at a 
higher reach, by the water of the Binnu stream and on the we^jt with tin ancient 
tank measuring 52' 3"x42' 7". The tank has steps in the middle of the north 
and south sides and cvas meant, no doubt, for ablutions before entering the .shrine 
for worship. To prevent the entry of cattle, door leaves have been provided to 

entrances on the east, north-west and south. Jungle was cleared from all over 

and around the monument. 

S >nie red stone facing, similar to the origimil, was proviifed to the gatewav 
of the temple at Malot and a part of the broken basement of the .smaller temple 
at Amu was restored in hitijur and the approach from the viftagc to the monument 
repaired. Jungle was cleared from the temple in the Xurpur Fort, the 
inscribed rocks at Kanhyara and Pathyar and (Jauri Shankar temples at 
Xagcar and Dassal in the Kangra District. A masonrv well, six feet in 
diameter, vras sunk in the compound of the Combined Codown and .-Archaiolof^ical 
Best House at IIarappa. 


UNITED PROVINCES : HINDU AND BUDDHIST MONUMENTS. 

By Mr. M. S. Vats. 

Originally the Government of India granted Rs. 14,715 for the conservation 
of Hindu and Buddhist Monuments in the Umted Provinces. This amount 
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was subsequently supplemented by a furtber grant of Rs. 8,654 raising tbe total 
allotment to Rs. 23,368, of wbicb Rs. 13,520 were allotted to tbe Superintendent, 
Archeological Survey, Muhammadan and British Monuments, Northern Circle, 
and Rs. 9,849 to the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Hindu and Buddhist 
Monuments, Northern Circle, Lahore. From the total grant a sum of Rs. 2,268 
was re-appropriated to the new head ‘ L — 'Works ’ and Rs. 141 withdrawn, reducing 
the gTant to Rs. 20,960. The chief works of conservation carried out in the 
United Pro\dnces are summarised below. 


Deogarh. 

A.s stated in the Annual Report for the year 1927-28, the back or east face 
of the Gupta temple at Deogarh was in a perilous condition. It was therefore 
decided to dismantle and rebuild it with the original material. For this purpose 
stone masons were imported from Agra and it is gratifying to observe that despite 
the large .size of blocks used in the temple, the work was accomplished satisfac 
torilv. The only surviving lintel in the cJJiajja, which projected on this side 
immediately'' above the frieze of the window pattern, had become tilted on 
account of the displacement of the .superstructure. This lintel was taken down 
and set back at right angles to the face. The core was then relaid in plumb 
and the facing restored. The core of the south wall at the corners which, threat- 
ened to fall down received .similar treatment and a large stone in the north face 
was underpinned. After this, grouting was done liberallv on all cide.s to make 
what remains of the sildiara absolutely watertight (Plate III, c). The compound 
has been reduced to a uniform level and arrangements made for its drainage by 
providing outlets in the surrounding wall on the west. Foundations of seven 
structures were uncovered in the compound. Of these, two were mentioned in 
the Archaeological Survey’ Report for 1927-28. The other five, i.e., four on the 
east and one on the south, are quite fragmentary’. In the course of thi.s clearance 
numerous architectural pieces were brought to light. These belong mostly’ to 
the structures just mentioned and have been .separately stacked at the coiners 
of the compound. 

Two of the four Gupta pillars which were lying on the apron of the sculpture 
sodown were set up on suitable stone pedestals flanking the portico. 

^ Lakhamandal. 

The orifrinal floor of the Lakheshvar Temple at Lakhaman'oal in the Uehra 
Dun District was struck last year 2' 6" below’ the modern floor. The latter 
with the debris below it, has now’ been removed in order to expose the original 
floor ; as this floor has already an easy slope tow’ards the valley, no other provi- 
sion for drainage is necessary. Excavation around the roofless linga .shrine, 
ill tbe nerthern part of the compound, revealed the fact that not only this but 
also the scanty remains of an earlier brick structure beneath it belonged to a 
later date than the original floor of the Lakheshvar temple. The latter structure 
was therefore the structure originally constructed on this site. The brick 
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remains just mentioned extend westward right below and beyond the images 
of the door-keepers Jaya and Vijaya which were first identified by Rai Bahadur 
Daya Ram Sahni and northward beneath the compound wall and another house. 
It is noteworthy that these images, which at any rate are not later in date than 
the Lakheshvar temple, are fixed in rectangular yonis directly resting on the 
brick remains referred to above and not on their o\vn pedestals. They must 
therefore have been set up in their present positions about the same time as the 
existing linga shrine was constructed. 

The linga shrine has been preserved as it was in order to prevent the com- 
pound from being used by stray sheep and cattle, the surrounding walls north 
and south have been extended further and provided with wicket gates (Plate 
IV, d). Stone lintels, jambs, etc., which were lying in front of the main 
Lakheshvar temple, have been stacked against the back Avail of the court. 

Kasia. 

The building ‘ N ’ situated betAveen the monasteries ‘ L ’ and ‘ ’ on the north 

and ‘ o ’ on the south, Avhich Avas in an untidy condition, was freed from debris 
and its Avails repaired, where necessary, in accordance AA'ith its plan published 
in the Archseological Surv'ey Report for 190G-7. During the preA'ious repairs to 
Monastery ' 0 ’ no doorAvays had been provided to the cells on the south side as 
they Avere indicated neither on the published plan of the building nor in the walls 
of AA’hich only the foundations had surA’iA'ed. Tnis omission has noAv been made 
good (Plate III, a). The bottom of the ancient sink in front of the image knoAvn 
as Matha Kuar Avas strengthened AA’ith a layer o^ cement concrete, 8" thick, and its 
surrounding Avails pointed AA’ith cement. As a preliminary to gilding Avith gold 
leaf, the neAvly re, stored Aira’ana Stupa has been lime plastered at the cost of 
Mr. U Po Kyu of Burma and the umbrellas over its Jiti Avere rc-scldered and 
securely fixed to the shaft. 

Bhitargaon. 

The Gupta brick temples at Bhitargaon and Parauli in the CaAvnpur 
District have been fully described by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. ^ Xumerous open joints 
in the masonry of the Sikhara AA’ere freed from grass and treated Avith sunk cement 
pointing down to 10 feet from the top of the spire. A large nlm tree groAvin« 
on the top Avas destroyed root and branch by dismantling some masonry which 
AA’as afterAvards rebuilt AA’ith original bricks. Lime plaster and pointing done to 
the interior of the temple up to the dados by the Public Works Department 
Avere scraped off and open joints treated Avith recessed cement pointin". 
Rubbish Avas removed from the cella, the missing sal avoocI door luovided to the 
entrance and the cornera of the enclosure AA’ere repaired. 

Parauri. 

As only one of the six sides of the sixteen-sided temple at Parauli. that 
were extant at Dr. VogeTs visit tAventy years ago, has collap.sed, namely, the one 

^ .4. S, I008-f», pp. 


i 
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on the north side, it was considered sufficient to grout vdth cement the large 
vertical fissures in the interior on that side and to underpin the walls where 
necessary, both inside and out, with old bricks lying on the site. Voids in the 
thickness of the end walls due to the absence of structural bond were carefully 
repaired and open joints pointed with cement. Bulged out courses at the top 
were relaid, jungle and debris cleared for 10 feet all round and the phnth excavated 
to about 3 feet in order to expose the original basement and the step in front. 
On seven sides the phnth was restored up to the torus base moulding. The 
original floor was recovered and the notice board shifted to a more appropriate 
spot (Plate V, b). 

Tikaitganj. 

The late mediaeval temple at Tikaitganj built alongside the bridge over the 
Bita river by Baja Tikait Eai in 1122-1202 A.H. at mile 10 of the Lucknow- 
Malihabad Road w^as conserved during the year. The east wall of its compound 
wa.s generally underpinned and broken jambs and the arch of the doorway 
restored. Owing to saltpetre the arched panels on this side had to be re-plastered 
with lime as also the series of niches over the entrance. The north wall of the 
compound abutting on the road had fallen and w’as restored by the District Board 
w’hen they wure engaged in repairing the road close by. It is to be regretted 
that modern instead of lakhauri bricks w^ere used in rebuilding this wall and that 
the row of small niches which existed on the inner face in the small preserved 
portions w’as not continued in the new work. The latter omission has been 
made good and tw*o large cracks in the west wall grouted. The copings have 
also been made, watertight. 

Below the dome the temple is octagonal. It had four openings at the 
cardinal points alternating wdth false door panels. Of the former, that on the 
east w'as used as a doorway, the remaining three being closed with delicately 
carved .stone jails. One of the latter openings had lost its jail and been bricked 
up. This infilhng has now been removed. Two broken arches of the temple, 
a part of the south chhajja and the bottoms of several corner pilasters were 
repaired ; the compound wus cleared of jungle and cracks in the platform round 
the shrine repaired. A notice board of protection was set up near the bridge 
where it can be seen easily from the road. 

Jageshvar. 

The stone floor between the Mrityunjaya and Pushfi Devi temples at Jagesh- 
var wus renewed and the wooden railing of the chhatri of the former, wffiich had 
been damaged by the cutting down of a wahiut tree near the western end of the 
enclosure, repaired. The cracked lintel of the Jageshvar temple was strutted 
up on a vertical T iron frame, and the ridge pole of the new bhogasdld supported 
on a wmoden prop. 

Sarnath. 

To obviate the necessity of annual colour washing at the Museum 
OF Archaeology at Sarnath, thh inner walls of the central room and the large 
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room ill the south wing were treated with Calcarium washable distemper of Bath 
Stone colour and, as an experimental measure, concrete terracing was applied 
to a part of the roof of the south wing to prevent the appearance of moisture 
under the soffits of the Jack arches. Wire fencing was erected around the newly 
constructed quarters for the Custodian and Servants. 

Carved and other stones lying about the Chandel Temple at Sakura in 
the Jhansi District and the rocky Hall at Geenja in the Allahabad District 
were stacked. Clearance of jungle and dressing of compounds were carried 
out at Sita-ki-Rasoi at Mankuar in the Allahabad District, Ghugua-ka-Math 
at Barwa Sagar in the Jhansi District and the Brick Temples at Bahua and 
Tindauli in the Fatehpur District. Notice boards were provided at the above- 
mentioned monuments, as well as at the Fort at Kara, District Allahabad. 
Jungle was cleared from the Bijaigarh Fort in the Mirzapur District, the old 
dilapidated raihng around the Gupta pillar at Bhitri in the Ghazipur District 
replaced by a new one and wire fencing around the pillar at Benares made taut. 

Twenty-four standard enamelled notice boards were purchased and 20 of 
them fixed to central protected monuments. Agreements were executed in 
respect of 23 monuments. 


PUNJAB : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH MONUMENTS. 

By Mr. J. F. Blakiston. 

Lahore. 

The year under report is the second year in which conservation works (both 
Hindu and Buddhist and Muhammadan and British) in the Punjab have been 
executed departmentally by this office. The programme attended to was 
as heavy as that dealt with in the previous year both as regards the special 
repairs to monuments and their annual repairs and maintenance and all the 
works, for which funds had been allotted, were successfully brought to comple- 
tion. Detailed estimates were prepared for all annual repair works and the 
best Use was made of the grants, which in most cases were very small under this 
head, while the savings owing to low tender rates offered by contractors were 
also usefully employed. 

The total amount expended during the year on the .Aluhammadan and British 
Alonuments in the Punjab was Rs. 1,01,125 out of which Rs. 24.041 were .spent 
on amiual repairs and maintenance, Rs. 57,775 on special works and the balance 
of Rs. 19,309 on the upkeep of the water pumping plants at the ArcliEcoloffical 
Gardens in Lahore and at Shahdara. The Lahore Fort was again the centre of 
activities and will continue to be so for a number of years to come till its lavout 
on the lines of the Agra and Delhi Forts and the conservation operations therein 
are completed. 

It was stated in the previous report that the .southern chabutra in Jahan- 
gir's Quadrangle had been paved with country bricks in diaper pattern. It 
had been proposed to pave the northern one in a similar manner, but it was 
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deckled later tkat as tills platform would be an important feature, being situated 
in front of the Bari Khwabgah, which is being fitted up as a small museum of 
mediaeval armour and other objects of local interest, it should, though more 
expensive to execute, conform with the old Mughal design. Accordingly an 
estimate amounting to Es. 5,112 for relaying the floor of this chabutra after the 
design of the floor in front of the Ghhoti Khwabgah was prepared and the work 
although started late in the financial year wms completed before its close. This 
Quadrangle was laid out during last year but the plots formed by the pathways 
had not been grassed. This wmrk was taken in hand and finished, the aspect 
of the court thereby being very much improved. 

The courtyard of the Diwan-i-Am having been cleared by the Public Works 
Department of the debris of Barracks Nos. 2 and 3 in June 1929 as noted in last 
year’s report, steps were taken towards the laying out of the area and preparing 
it for planting shrubberies and lawns as soon as possible. Three estimates were 
prepared in this connection : {i) for raising the back and front walls of the ruined 
compartments or cloisters surrounding the Diwan-i-Am Courtyard two feet above 
the ground level, {ii) for levelling and dressing the whole area of this enclosure 
for turfing and {Hi) for making pathways in the courtyard and steps up to the 
level of the platform in front of the Diwan-i-Am. The contractor who was 
given the levelling and dressing operations did not perform his work satisfac- 
torily and accordingly the work had to be taken out of his hands and executed 
departmentally by daily labour, while the other tivo works were completed by 
the contractor in charge. In short the three works were brought to completion 
during the year under report, and the area is now ready for grassing in the plots 
formed by the intersection of the pathways and for the planting of shrubs around 
the courtyard on the sites of the old compartments. 

It was stated in the last year’s report that an estimate had been prepared for 
the distribution of waiter for irrigating this area. This work was also taken in 
hand side by side with the wmrks referred to above. It has been executed through 
the agency of the Public Works Department, Punjab, at a cost of Es. 13,320. 

Latrines for the use of the inferior staff employed or to be employed in the 
fort have been constructed at the north-east corner of the fort and an old building 
of the time of the first British occupation of the fort is in course of conver- 
sion into quarters for the permanent staff, e.g., peons, caretakers, gardeners, 

etc. 

Works of repairs carried out at the Lahore Fort were the underp in n in g and 
sunk lime pointing to the ‘Arzgah ; repairs to the chhajja of the Chhoti 
Khwabmxh ; the underpinning of certain portions of the fort wall especially at the 
south-east corner and the underpinning of the fine masonry work of the arches 
and jambs of the Hathipol Gate. 

No special repair works were executed at Jahangir’s Tomb during the year. 
The annual repairs mostly consisted of the underpinning and pointing of the 
walls of the rooms surrounding the Akbari Sarai and the enclosure wall of the 
«ame, Ecpairs to the decayed masonry of the platform wall around the tomb 
and the jamb of an arch to the north of the western gateway were also executed. 

E 
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The floors of the rooms around the central chamber of the tomb have been rela5’ed 
with kankar lime concrete and the broken plaster of the vails has been renewed. 
A portion of pavement at the south-west corner of the roof of the tomb had 
become loose and it has been reset in white cement. 

With the exception of certain special repairs to a compound wall and a few* 
other small items, which were undertaken at a cost of Es. 1.590 at the Tomb op 
Maharaja .Sher Singh (Plate IV, c) which is situated some three miles outside 
Lahore, only minor repairs have been executed at the other Lahore monuments 
and call for no special comment. 

The work of installing an electric motor for centrifugal pumps at the well 
which supplied water to the Hazuri Bagh garden, was commenced but could 
not be completed ovdng to some misunderstanding between the Electrical and 
Public Works Departments, who were executing the works on behalf of the 
Archceological Department. 

At the Begam-ki-Sarai at Attock (Plate IV, b) work was continued from 
the preAuous year. It consisted for the most part of patch-work repairs to walls 
and lintels of door openings and the collection of murram for spreading within 
the area. The expenditure here amounted to Es. 2 , 008 . An estimate for 
further work at this monument has been drawn up and after the items, consist- 
ing chiefly of more patch-work repairs provided in it, have been done little work 
beyond that of ordinary maintenance should be required at this srircti. 

Xo other works of importance except the special repairs to the temple at 
Baijnath, which have been noticed above in the paragraph relatins to Hindu 
and Buddhist monuments, were undertaken in the Punjab by this office. 
Ordinary annual repairs were executed at all the other monuments! 


Gardens. 


The Archa-ological Gardens at Lahore were efficiently maintained by 

the Superintendent, Government Archseological Gardens. There was a fine 

display of multi-coloured ‘annuals’ in the beds around the central tank at the 

Shalamar Gardens both during the autumn and .spring months and the rose 

gardens on either side with their profusion of blooms in season, were much ad 

mired. Four small rose beds have been newly planted with fresh varieties 

obtained from England and the shrubberies laid out in the lower terrace a couple 

of years ago are doing well. The annual Chira^an fair was held in this aardeu 

m the last week of March. Ou this occasion, owing to better arrangements 

bavnag been ma^e to protect the rose and flower beds and to the prompt measures 

adopted for the removal of the inevitable mess the dnTtv.rrra i • 

. e • 7 IT ’ fiaraage and inconvenience 

accruing from this mela was reduced to a minimum 


A sum of Rs. 4,107 was allotted by the Director General of Archteolooy for 
lowering, levelling and regra.ssmg the plots in the lower or 3rd terrace The 
amount, however, was received too late in the year to permit of the work bein» 

evecuted and was therefore surrendered. It has since been re-allotted and th^ 
work IS in fuJl progress. 
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Upon the completion of the section of the restored causeway near the 
entrance to the Tomb of Jahangir, at Shahdara Clerodendrou creeper was 
planted against the side wall, which is already entirely covered by a mantle of 
greenery, It is expected that it will be possible next year to complete the resto* 
ration of at least three more side walls of the causeways at this garden and it is 
confidently hoped that funds will be available annually for this work until all 
the side walls together with their brick paved pathways have been restored. 
A further strip of 'kachclia causeway to the south-east of the tomb was cleared of 
trees and date palms and the ground was levelled, grassed and planted with 
cypress trees in a manner similar to the other causeways. Apart from these 
minor improvements work followed approximately the routine of previous year, 
special care being taken to provide a good display of ‘ annuals ’ and flowering 
plants in the beds and borders. 

At the Hazuri Bagb Garden near the Fort, dwarf Clerodendon hedges 
were substituted for the Duranta ones and are now well established. Owing to 
its proximity to the city, this garden is much frequented by city dwellers, so much 
so that the staff in charge find it exceedingly difficult to prevent damage to flower 
beds, etc., and are perpetually clearing up the rubbish left about on the lawns. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

By Mr. J. F. Blakiston. 

The conservation of the ancient monuments in the North-West Frontier 
Province was this year undertaken wholly by the Archseological Department. 
A proposal that the monuments in this Province should be transferred from 
the charge of the local Public Works Department having been submitted pre^i- 
ouslv to the Government of India and although sanction to the transfer had not 
actually been received, it was considered unnecessary to place funds at the dis- 
Dosal of the Public Works Department except for one work, which was in progress 
from the previous year. The sanction of the Government of India to take effect 
from the 1st April 1930 was received in February. 

ps. 182 were spent on special repairs by the Pubhc Works Department and 
Ps *^.392 on ordinary annual repairs and maintenance by the Archaeological 

Department. 

The work cf constructing an enclosure wall around the inscribed rock at 
Shahdvur, Agror Valley, Hazara District, referred to last year was continued 
in the present year and the work, the only special repair work, was brought to 
completion at an additional cost of Rs. 182. 

It is hoped in the near future to extend works of special repair in this Provfince 
to Bilot Kafirkot in the Dera Ismail Khan District and to continue works at 
Takht-i-Bahi and Jamalgarhi in the Peshawar District, and at the Mansehra 
rocks in the Hazara District. The preparation of estimates in respect of these 
monuments is in hand and works will be executed after the estimates have been 
approved and funds become available. 
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BOMBAY PRESIDENCY WITH SIND. 

By Rai Baltadiir Daya Ram Sahni. 

During the yeur under report the total grant for conservation works in the 
Western Circle amounted to Rs. 1,37,074, out cf which a sum of Rs. 38,997 was 
expended departmentally and the balance of Rs. 98,077 allotted to the Public 
Works Department of the Government of Bombay for works undertaken by 
that agency. The whole cf the grant was fully utilized save for a small sum of 
Rs. 1,293. 

The expenditure on current repairs and maintenance charges was Rs. 37,037, 
the remainder being devoted to special repairs. Altogether sixty monuments 
received special measures of conservation. These works were all carried out 
under the guidance of Mr. Chandra. As that officer has been transferred to the 
Eastern (drcle, the task of describing them has fallen to the writer. In spite 
of the very short time at his disposal, the latter has been able personally to inspect 
more than two-thirds of the total number of works executed during 1929-30 
and the account that follows is based upon detailed notes made on the spot. 
iMost of the ]>hotogra])hs that accompany this description were also taken at the 
same time. 

Elephanta. 

The conservation works undertaken by this office indepeiulentlv of the Public 
Works Department consisted of repairs to some twelve monuments. At Ele- 
phanta the protection walls on cither side of the main entrance portico to 
the Great Cave were completed and attention given to the existing means for 
the drainage of rain water. The c[uarters for the menial establishment which 
were begun in the preceding year were also completed at a total cost of Rs. 7.050. 

Shanwar Wada. 

The Shan WAR Wada Fort in the city of Poona, which was built by Baji 
Rao I (1720-40), the second Peshwa, has received considerable attention during 
the last ten years. The interior has been completely explored and whatever 
portions of the original palace remained, brought back to view and now await 
conservation. The preservation of the enclosing wall has gone hand in hand 
with the excavation operations. During the hmt year, the tops of the ramparts 
on the north and east sides wore rendered watertight and only a few minor repairs 
now remain to complete this work. 

Bassein. 

The work carried out among the Portuguese rem.ains in the Bassein Fort 
near Bombay consisted of petty excavations at the Franciscan and St. Paul’s 
Churches, which were undertaken to expose their floors and the lower portions 
of their walls. The only objects found were one or two broken Hindu images 
and a copper ewer (Plate \I, d) with a round body, a narrow neck, three short 
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Jegs. a curved handle, a spout and a lid fixed by a hinge of the same material. 
A similar vessel of the time of the Adil Shahi Kings was found in the moat, 
surrounding the Ark Qila, the ancient citadel of Bijapur, and is now preserved 
in the Museum of Archaeology there. The jug found at Bassein must therefore 
be of the same date. 

Ahmednagar. 

In the Annual Report for 1925-26 Mr. Chandra drew attention to the resem- 
blance of the plan and elevation of the waterpalace known as Faria Bagh at 
Ahmednagar (built in the time of Burhan Shah of the Nizam Shahi Dynasty) 
to those of the Taj at Agra and the tomb of Humayun at Delhi. The original 
estimate for repairs to this interesting monument, which was framed in 1925-20 
and amounted to Rs. 8,430 has already been exceeded and a revised estimate 
is necessary to provide for further measures required. The operations to be 
mentioned in the present report related to the restoration, with new stones, of 
the coping of the retaining wall of the octagonal jjlatform on which the palace 
stands and similar repairs to the ])linth of the several open recesses. It may 
be observed here in passing that the square tank around the palace is only about 
three feet deep, and not seventeen as wrongly stated in the Gazetteer of the 
Ahmednagar District. 


Karla. 

Two important improvements carried out at Karla during recent years 
were the levelling up of the area in front of the caves, the demolition of the modern 
booths erected for use at fairs and the construction of a channel along the brow 
of the hill for the diversion of rainwater from the front of the caves. The 
compound had also been completely enclosed by a surrounding wall of stone 
rubble and this has now been provided with a neat stone gate. It is gratifying 
to observe here that the Government of Bombay have decided to take over the 
maintenance of the small link road from the Poona-Bombay road to the foot 
of the Karla hill. 


Jogesvari. 

The Jogesvari Cave, which is probably the largest known Brahmanical 
cave temple next to the great Kailasa at Ellora, exhibits a marked resemblance 
to the main cave at Elephanta in its general plan, in the style of its pillars and the 
nature of the sculptured reliefs with which it is adorned. The subjects deli- 
neated on this cave which find their exact counterparts at Elephanta are the 
marriage of i?iva and Parvati and Parvati in a temper over the inner doorway 
of the porch on the east, the great Tandava dance above its outer doorway, and 
Ravana’s attempt to uproot the Kailasa over the outer doorway of the isolated 
portico on the east. The relief between the scenes showing the marriage and 
the quarrel, which does not appear hitherto to have been correctly identified 
shows Lakulisa holding the usual staff in the left hand. This deity is also 
portrayed above the west doorway of the central shrine in the main hall. One 
or two reliefs on the wall between the middle and the western doorways opening 
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into tlie verandah on the south side do not appear to have been noticed anywhere. 
They require first to be cleaned up. The Jogesvari temple must originally 
have been dedicated to Siva. According to the Cave Temples of India (1880), 
p. 477, the central shrine contained a large liiiga on a square sdlunhJia or pedestal. 
The slab containing the paduTcd of Jogesvari or Durga with the modern wooden 
canopy above it, referred to in the Ctazetteer published in 1882, must therefore 
have been installed during the two years preceding this date. The hnga may 
still be buried under the modern raised floor or may have been removed. The 
steps leading to the four doorways of the central shrine are also modern and 
require repairs. It would be very interesting to do away with the modern 
paduM slab and the wooden canopy and to dig the floor of the central shrine 
down to its original level. The original rock-cut steps on all four sides could 
also then be exposed and repaired. The temple, however, does not belong to 
Government, and the owners are not likely to agree to any drastic measures of 


this kind. 

Until 1925-26 the interior of the Cave temple was buried under a thick layer 
of debris and silt deposited by the inrush of water through the open passages on 
the east and the west, and the open courts on the east and the south under huge 
boulders fallen from the hill in which the temple is excavated. All this debris 
and silt have since been cleared away and a channel cut through the fields to 
carry off rain water from the original rock-cut drain at the south-east corner 
of the temple. Steps have also been taken to prevent the flow of rain water 
into the cave and even during the monsoon the greater part of the monument 
is now free from water. The only portions that continue to be flooded are the 
two corridors on either side of the inner entrance portico on the east side. ' This 
is due to leakages through a deep channel in the top of the rock which passes 
immediately over this portico. Arrangements will soon be made to make it 
watertight. Other measures are, however, necessary for the preservation of 
this interesting temple. The rock from which the temple has been excavated 
is a friable variety of trap, which has deteriorated considerably duiing the twelve 
centuries that the temple has been in existence. The portions of the monuments 
that have suffered most seriously from this cause are nine out of the ten pillars 
which support the outer eaves of the southern verandah, the pillars of the western 
portico and those in the outer eastern entrance. Eepairs to one of the pillars 
at the east end of the southern verandah were taken in hand in 1928-29 and 
successfully completed, in exact imitation of the well preserved pillar adjoining it. 
The cost of this work has been only Rs. 522, and it seems extremely 
desirable to gradually treat the other decayed pillars in the same way. 


Bijapur. 

The only other work undertaken departmentally during the past year w^as 
the acquisition, at a cost of Rs. 10,928, of a large area of land to the south of the 
unfinished tomb of 'Ani II ‘Adiljujah (1656-1672) at Bijapur which remains 
dirty and will now he suitably laid out with lawns and will also enable the provi- 
sion of a proper approach to this monument. 
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The works carried out by the Public Works Department are detailed below : — 

Of the numerous buildings mth which the ‘Adil^ahi kings (1489-1686) 
adorned the city of Bijapur, as many as 117 are included in the list of central 
protected monuments. The majority of these buildings are situated within the 
great city wall which is still standing to its former height over more than half 
of its original circuit of 6j miles. Some 20 of these structures he within the 
inner citadel or Ark-Qila which has a circumference of over a mile in length. 

Special repairs were carried out to fourteen out of the protected monuments 
during the year under report. A large section, 29 feet in length, of the north 
bastion of the Mangoli Gate or Path Darwaza in the outer city wall had fallen 
down. This has been repaired and only the battlements at the top remain to 
be restored. Similar repairs have been carried out to a large section of the 
curtain wall adjoining the Zohrapur Gate as well as to the double flight of steps 
ascending to the platform on the top of the rampart in the section adjoining 
the small gate to the east of the Gol Gumbad. A suitable parapet wall has 
also been added along the inner edge of the staircase leading to the top of the 
Landa Qassab bastion. This is an innovation but has been provided for the 
convenience of the numerous visitors who inspect this bastion on account of the 
two aims, a small one and a large one, which have remained upon it from the 
reian of the ‘Adilshahi dynasty. It may perhaps be worth while to replace 
these aims in their original positions under the supervision of a military expert. 
A systematic effort is being made to rid the city wall of the cactus bush which 
envelopes parts of it, and during the last year a length equal to three-fourths of 
a mile was freed from such jungle. 

At the Tomb of Muhammad ‘Adil^ah (1626-1656), generally known as the 
Gol Gumbad and probably the biggest domed hall of ancient times, the most 
important item of conservation during recent years has been the filling up of the 
cracks in the dome. An estimate amounting to Rs. 8,873 was framed in 1924 
for treating these cracks. Six of them have already been successfully repaired 
and it is expected that the unspent balance of Rs. 1,000 will be sufficient for the 
fillinv up of the two cracks that still remain to be attended to. Another piece 
of work carried out within the precincts of the Gol Gumbad was the repair of 
four of the arches of the arcaded dalans on the south side of the Xaqqarkhana. 

Rapairs to the Massa Baudi (Sanskrit Matsya-vapi) or the Fish Tank to 
the north of the Mausoleum of Muhammad, have now been finally completed, 
and it has also been ascertained definitely that the elevated cistern on the south 
side of this tank, which was filled with water drawn up by a mot from the tank, 
was reallv meant to feed the water tower at the north-east comer of the com- 
pound wall of the Gol Gumbad. This latter water tower requires repairs and, 
when it has been put in order, it will be possible to use it for irrigating the lawns 
on the east side of the Gol Gumbad. 

The Athar Mahal, also built by Sultan Muhammad is, according to a local 
tradition and a Persian inscription of the Hijra year 1111 engraved upon a stone 
«lab. the repository of two hairs of the beard of the Prophet of Islam. These 
relics are kept in one of the rooms upon the upper storey. Another room in the 
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same storey was decorated with oil paintings, parts of which have survived iii a 
much defaced condition. The outer eaves of the roof of the one-storyed hall 
on the east side of the palace are supported upon four hime teakwood pillars 
composed of uncut logs lined with dres.sed timber work to give them an octagonal 
shape. These planks had decayed and are now being renewed. Attention 
was also given to the wooden chhajja to the eastern hall, which had lost its original 
covering and has now been successfully treated with a layer of malthoid. An- 
other improvement effected at this monument consisted in the laying out 
of the open grounds to the north and east of the main building wuth munnn paths 
and grassy plots. The Jahaz Mahal to the north and the Pani Mahal to the 
east of the Athar Mahal, which presumably did duty as gateways to the central 
building, need repairs. 

The Taj Baudi, named after Taj Sultana, the Queen of Ibrahim II Adilshah, 
is the largest monument of its kind in Bijapur. The entrance to the tank which 
faces the north, is spanned by a high arch 3-5 feet across and on both sides of it 
stretch long lines of arched dalans, no doubt meant for the accommodation of 
travellers, etc. The dalans on the east side of the entrance include a lar^e 
chamber covered by a dome half of which has fallen down. The exposed section 
of the existing portion was treated with lime and gauged concrete. The dalans 
further to the east of thm chamber ha\ e perished but excavations carried out 
last year have brought to light well built cellars underneath them. Further 
excavation in the open area on the south is necessary, the more so as similar 
chambers appear to exist along the outer face of the east wall of the tank. A 
proposal to acquire the area between this monument and the Jod Gumbad is 
under consideration and it will then be possible to improve the grounds attached 
to both these monuments on suitable lines. The outer plinth of the dalans on 
both sides of the entrance gate is also being exposed and an area, 66 feet in width, 
is being excavated to the original level. M'hen this work is completed it will 
be necessary to protect the area thus exposed with a retaining wall capped with 
an iron rail. 


The Gujar Baudi to the east of the Mausoleum of Ali II Adilshah was a 
dirty pool of stagnant water and the area around it much misused by the people 
living in the neighbourhood. A low surrounding wall was erected around it last 
year but if this does not succeed in improving matters it will be for considera- 
tion whether this tank should not be filled up outright. Its retaining wall has 
disappeared and there is nothing of .special interest about it 


Among the buildings outside the city of Bijapur, only three or four received 
special repairs during the last year. They are sitnated at Xauraspue four 
miles to the ivcsx of Bijapur. Xaiira.sput is stated to have been founded by 
Ibrahim II In A.D. 1599 but never occupied by him. .U Saxoit Mahal (Music 
Hall) yiich ... an almost e.xact copy of the Cagan Mahal at Bijapur, thoimh of a 
somewhat s.nal'er site, all necessary structural repairs had been carried hut in 
previous years. E.xcavatioiis earned out in the area to the north of the building 
hast year have brought to light the existence of a large tank about 126 'xl 36 ' 
thus showing that a similar tank probably lies buried to the north of the Gagan 
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Mahal. From soundings taken by the Public Works Department, the tank 
attached to the Sangit Mahal appears to be at least 12 feet deep. 

The Xari Mahal or the Women’s Palace, which stands just opposite the 
Sangit Mahal, is surrounded by a high compound wall. This small palace 
which was also designed on the lines of the Gagan Mahal is now a complete wreck 
and, as suggested by Sir John Marshall in 1921, no funds should be wasted upon 
its repairs. The compound wall has, however, been almost completely repaired 
by underpinning, etc., both on the inside and out and what little work remains 
to be done will be completed in the course of the next year. 

The only other works carried out at Bijapur that need be mentioned are 
the construction of a surrounding wall on three sides of the Mulla Mosque, 
the area on the fourth side not having been acquired as yet ; the erection of 
stone boundary pillars around certain monuments to demarcate lands belonging 
to them ; repairs to the surrounding wall of the Mehtar Mahal ; the acquisition 
of land for the purpose of digging a channel to carry off rain water from the low- 
lying ground around the Begam’s Mahal at Ainapur ; and the provision of a 
new velvet curtain in front of the beautiful central mihrab at the Jumma Masjid. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay inspected some of the monuments 
at Bijapur and certain necessary improvements to approaches to buildings and 
other minor measures were carried out in that connection. 

No ancient Hindu or Jaina buildings have survived at Bijapur and the only 
evidence of their former existence is supplied by two or three mosques, viz., 
Mosque No. 29d, situated in the compound of the Collector’s bungalow, Karimud- 
Mosque and a third and smaller mosque on the way to the JIangoli 
Gate, which are all adaptation.s or re-erections of materials obtained from 
temples. The.se mosques are the earliest Muhammadan structures and one of 
them, i.e., the one constructed by Ivarimud-d-din, must according to a Persian 
and a Nagari inscription engraved upon its pillars, have been erected in the year 
1402 Saka=A. D. 1324, soon after Malik Kafur’s conquest of the Deccan. 

The temple at Chhatargi, distant 32 miles from Bijapur and some 9 miles 

from Hippargi, was declared a protected monument in 1928. It is con- 

structed in the Pallava style of architecture and its lower portions were hidden 
under debris. The necessary clearance was carried out last year (Plate YI, c). 

The temple consists of a square cella preceded by a square mamlapa with 
an entrance portico on each of the remaining three sides and an outer gateway 
built much on the lines of the mewdapa and standing 35 feet to the east of the 
main structure. The whole monument was originally surrounded by an 

enclosure wall but no portions of it have survived. Among the images with 
which the exterior is decorated special mention may be made of those of the 
eic^ht Dikpiilas, of Vishnu and his incarnations, and of dancing girls, etc. A 
skb representing the Seven Mothers is built in the interior of the mamlapa and 
one or two images of Ganesa were discovered in the excavation. The Siva- 

hneram which was originally worshipped in the sanctum is now lying in the 
mandapa and a six-armed figure of Dattatreya, described in Sanskrit texts as an 
incarnation of the Brabmanical trinity, is now worshipped in its place. The 
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monunient is in a fairly good state of preservation and the repairs required are 
not likely to cost more than Ks. 3^000. 

Ahmedabad. 

The monuments at Ahmedabad in Gujarat were built by the kings of the 
Ahinadshahi dmiastv (1410-1556). They are all built in a mixed Hindu and 
Muhammadan style. During the year under review only a few works of special 
repair were carried out to some of the monuments in the kit\ of Ahmedabad. 
At SlDl SAYYID'S MOSQUE, so well knowm for its exquisite tracery work, 
earth and debris have been cleared away to the original floor level from the south 
and west sides of the prayer chamber. The plinth on the east side was naturally 

hidden behind the platform in front. The sides of this platform are now buried 

under debris and the later enclosing wall, and as the w^hole of this area has recently 
been treated wuth lawns anci flower beds, it would be mad.\isable to disturb them. 
The only thing required is to construct two or three steps in the space between 
the boundary wall on the south side and the corner of the prayer chamber to 

give access to the area that has been lowered by excavation. The small bit of 

modern willing on the opposite side should also be demolished and steps provided 
in its idace. The surrounding wall on both the north and south sides should 
then be extended westw'ard so as to enclose an area of some 15 feet behind the 
mosque. 

Dada Harir's or Bai Harir's Step Well, Mosque and Tomb must originally 

have formed together one estate and probably been surrounded by a common 

enclosure w'all. According to two Persian and Sanskrit inscriptions built in 
the wall of its staircase, the step well was constructed by a lady named Bai 
Harir, who Avas the chief door-keeper in the Harem of King iMahmud Bigarha 
in the vear Samvat 1556 (A. D. 1499). The mosque and the tomb must also 
have been constructed about the same date. The Persian inscription further 
informs us that the well wms surrounded by a garden of fruit trees. The tomb and 
the mosque are situated upon one and the same platform and there are indica- 
tions to show that the tomb must have been erected sometime after the mosque. 
The retaining walls of this platform on the north side and partly also on the east 

side are hidden under debris and can be brought back to light if the modern en- 

closure wall built along the entire north side of the step well and the mosque 
and the tomb can be got rid of. A separate proposal for the acquisition of a 
strip of ground on the north side of the monuments and other improvements is 
under consideration. During the year under report some petty repairs were 
carried out to the stone platform on the north side of the well and a small shed 
for the caretaker constructed to the south of it. 

The Queen'.s IMosque and Tomb in the Sarangpur quarter of the City of 
Ahmedabad, built in the time of iMahmud Bigarha, were declared as protected 
monuments in 1909. In 1910 the management of these two monuments along 
with that of eight other monuments in that city was transferred to the Ahmedabad 
Sunni Muslim 'Wac^f Committee. The Department has failed so far to obtain 
agreements under section 5 of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act of 1904 
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from the aforesaid committee and little attention has been paid to these monu- 
ments, save for the usual current repairs. Two important measures of improve- 
ment are urgently needed but they cannot be carried out in the existing conditions. 
One of these relates to the proper drainage of these buildings. The inner com- 
pound between the Mosque and the Tomb is now three to four feet lower than 
the level of the streets around them. The lane behind the mosque occupies a 
still higher level than the streets on the other three sides with the result that the 
whole of the plinth and the elegant perforated windows in the back wall of the 
prayer chamber are closed up and all light and ventilation completely shut off 
from that direction. A little excavation was carried out in this lane during the 
year under report and disclosed parts of the windows. The rest of the work, 
however, is precluded by the existence of a modern building which has two or 
three doorways opening into this lane. The only solution to my mind would be 
to acc[uire the modern house, to dig the ground down to the original level and to 
arrange for the drainage of the area through the underground municipal drainage. 
The rain water from the interior of the building could also be similarlv disposed 
of. I understand that an application in this respect was made to the [Munici- 
pality of Ahmedabad but that they declined the rec^uest on the ground that their 
underground drainage is only meant for sullage water. The other improvement 
required is the demolition of the modern infillings from the interspaces between 
the columns of the tomb. This action was suggested by Mr. Page as long ago 
as 1914 but apparently, owing to the difficulties referred to above, it has not been 
possible to carry out this important measure. 

The Mosque and Tomb of Sayyid Usmax, the vizier of Mahmud Bigarha 
(1459-1511), situated to the west of the City of Ahmedabad across the Sabarmati 
River, are in a good state of preservation. Three I’angxras on the west side of 
the tomb had disappeared and a few of the chhajja slabs on the same side were 
broken or displaced. New Jcanguras made in imitation of the original ones have 
been supplied and the chhajja slabs repaired with reinforced concrete (Plate VI, 
h). Certain petty repairs were also carried out to the mosque where a broken 
carved lintel of one of the windows in the south wall of the prayer chamber was 
replaced by a new lintel carved in imitation of the original one. In earlier years 
several capitals, lintels, etc., of the ceilings of this structure were repaired 
and require to be toned down in colour. The repairs then carried out to the 
central mihrah are unsatisfactory and the new masonry somewhat out of plumb. 
This need not, howe\er, be disturbed now. The construction of a narrow well 
in the compound between the tomb and the mosque is reminiscent of the early 
Buddhist wells like which it is composed of terracotta rings piled upon one another. 
The lower portion of the steaning has fallen in. As there is no other well in the 
neighbourhood, this well may be repaired by the insertion underneath the steaning 
of a Hume pipe of suitable width with a wooden ring below the terracotta ones. 
The small mosque at the village of Kochrab Palm to the west of the City of 
Ahmedabad is a pretty little structure. There is no inscription to be seen in 
this monument and its date and the name of its builder cannot be ascertained. 
The building is in a good state of preservation but the top of the platform is 

F 2 
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rough and requires to be levelled up. A narrow strip oi ground was enclosed 
around this mosque by a wire fencing some ten years ago and a stone gate was 
provided last year. The area enclosed requires to be dug down to the original 
level and when this is done the excavated earth should be heaped up behind the 
mosque where the earth has been scoured away by rain water. 

The JuMA Masjid, which is the largest monument at Ahmedabad, was 
constructed by Ahmadshah (1410-42). This building is in the charge of the 
Muslim Waqf Committee, and is in an excellent state of preservation. A feature 
of this monument, which is also noticed in certain other monuments of Ahmedabad, 
is a large cistern under the spacious courtyard in which rain water is collected 
for use in the dry season. A small well in the southern portion of the court- 
yard, composed of terracotta rings, like the one in the mosque of Usman referred 
to above, had lost the parapet wall and this was provided last year with funds 
supplied by the Waqf Committee. 

Among annual repair works at Ahmedabad mention may only be made of 
those effected at the Bhadr or the citadel of Ahmedabad which was constructed 
by Ahmadshah, the founder of the 3Iusalman dynasty of Gujarat. Only the 

south-east portion of the citadel has now survived and comprises a triple gate 

and a large quadrangular building known as the Palace of Azamkhax, which, 
to judge from a Persian inscription engraved upon it.s east gatewav, was con- 
structed by Shah Jahan's vizier of that name in the Hijra year 1047 (A. D. 1637). 
This building is, at present, in the charge of the Public Works Department and 
its east wing is used as the Post Office, the rest of the building beinc occupied 

by the office of the District and Sessions Judge. The repairs carried out last 

year related to the underpinning of decayed face work. Extensive repairs are 
recjuired at the eastern portal of the triple gate and a proper scheme is under 
preparation. 


ViRAMGAM. 

The Max.sar Tank at ATramgam, distant 35 miles from Ahmedabad. is an 
irregularly shaped tank averaging 1,200 feet in length by 360 feet in width. 
The construction of this tank is attributed to the Chalukya king Jayasimha 
Siddharaja about the middle of the 12th century A. D. Xo dated inscriptions 
have Ijeen noticed anywhere on this reservoir. There are. however, numerous 
short documents mentioning the names of masons who had come from Eajputana, 
etc., and the style of characters well approximates to the traditional date referred 
to above. The tank is surrounded on all sides by a continuous line of flights 
of steps descending from a broad paved })latform, 16 feet in width, around which 
is a retaining wall 6' 4" high and 2' 9" thick at the level of the platform with a 
backing of brick laid in lime behind it. All round the i)latform was a series of 
small shrines in typical Xorthern Indian style, which originally numbered over 
500 and were dedicated to Siva and Wshnu. 326 of these shrines are still extant 
with or without their curvilinear siJeharas and the positions of the others are 
easily determined by small crosses engraved in the stone pavement. Only 
a few of the Jinfins have survived, other cult images have disappeared. A 
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narrow hole runs through the siJcharas of all the existing shrines at a uniform 
height above the floor. Tradition has it that a long rope was passed through 
these holes and when pulled at one end, simultaneously sounded a whole series 
of bells suspended from the siJcharas of all the shrines. Four larger temples, 
i.e., one in the middle of the west side, two on the south and one on the north side, 
also deserve mention. Another feature of this tank is an octagonal silt well 
through which rain water passed into the tank by a stone lined channel. This 
channel is bridged over with a horizontal slab culvert of the same date as 
the tank and surmounted by a temple which was repaired in the Mahratta 
period. 

Eepairs to the surrounding wall and the platform around the tank were 
taken in hand in 1926-27 and the total expenditure up to date amounts to 
Rs. 23,015 out of a revised estimate of Rs. 24,965. The Viramgam Municipality 
promised to contribute a third of the total cost of this work but so far 
only Rs. 4,500 has actually been realized from them. The work carried out 
during the year 1929-30 embraced the reconstruction with original material, as 
far as possible, of 180 feet of the surrounding wall on the south side. Further 
repairs to this wall and to the larger shrines are necessary. 


Dholka. 

Dholka is 22 miles to the south-west of Ahmedabad. The tomb of Bahlol 
Khan is believed to be the oldest monument at Dholka, but who Bahlol Khan or 
Bilal Khan, as the name is sometimes spelt, was, is not known. Extensive 
repairs were carried out to this monument in past years in accordance with Mr. 
Page’s conservation note dated June 1914. During the last year the ablution 
tank in the courtyard of the monument was duly repaired. The debris cleared 
from the interior of the monument is lying to the south of it and the area presents 
an ugly appearance. It is not likely to be required for any repairs and might 
perhaps be disposed of by auction. The Malav Taxk, which is a somewhat 
smaller reservoir than the one at Viramgam, was also like the latter originally 
surrounded by miniature shrines. Its construction is attributed to the mother 
of Siddharaja referred to above. The monument was declared as a protected 
monument in 1915 but, for want of funds, it was not possible to undertake any 
special repairs to it. A detailed scheme for its conservation has recently been 
prepared by Mr. Chandra and approved by the Director General of Arch;Tcology 
in India. The Khax 3Iosque across the railway line is in a precarious condition 
owiiif^ to the outward settlement of the west wall and to a long crack that runs 
through all the three domes. Cement tell-tales put across the crack at several 
places in 1926 have all broken, thus showing that the settlement has not yet 
ceased. The two towers which served as abutments to the now extinct screen 
of loftv arches in front of the mosque are also in a dangerous condition. The 
little pavilion on the top of the southern tower was repaired a couple of years 
ago but its inner or north face at the springing of the missing arches is much 

dilapidated. 
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Champaner. 

Champaner is a very ancient city. In Hindu times it apparently 
occupied the hill known as Pavagadh and the areas round about it. The city 
was concjuered in 1484 by Abul Path Hahinud of Gujarat who founded a new 
city of his own which he called 3Iahmudabad. and surrounded it with a high 
stone wall with four gates. This is manifest from two Persian inscriptions 
engraved upon the east or Godhra Gate and the south or Halol Gate. Champaner 
continued to be the political capital of Gujarat till the death of Bahadurshah 
in 1.536. About a dozen other buildings, besides the citadel wall and its gates, 
have survived. During the year under report special or current repairs were 

carried out to the CIodhra or east gate, the citadel wall, CIebalshah's well, the 
Hand AVI or the Custom House, the Juma Masjid, the Khajuei MosQue, the 
gates on the Pavagadh Hill and the Lila Gumbad. The work at Champaner 

is being carried out in accordance with an estimate amounting to Ks. 1.05, ■223 
and the total expenditure already incurred amounts to Rs. 90,090. During the 
last four or five years the average annual allotment has been about ID. 3,000. 
The Godhra gate to which an outer gate surrounded by brick walls and a stone 
barbican wall were added in the Hahratta period, was in a very ruined condition 
and the village traffic passed right through the west side instead of through 
the inner gate on the north. The work carried out during the last vear is exem- 
plified in Plate VII, c and shows the reconstruction of the wall adjoinins the 

middle gateway on the north side, together with the entrance of the staircase 
behind it, on the ground and first floors. The guard room in front of it had 
completely perished. The loose debris was cleared away and the platform and 
the pillar bases put in order. The west wall facing the town is under reijair. 
A large hall adjoining this gateway on the south side and measuring I05':'57d' 
internally was partially explored during the year 1928-29 and yielded a large 
mas.s of coats of mail, several pieces of cannon and cannon balls of stone and 
iron. This work has now been com])leted but massive blocks of concrete terrac- 
ing from the roof fill the hall from one end to the other. These will be cleared 
away in due course. Similar operations have been extended to the north of 
the Godhra gate inside the citadel wall and have revealed two original drains 
which will now again be utilized for carrying off rain water and the sullao-e of 
the town which had hitherto passed through the Godhra Gate. The outer 
wall of the citadel on the south side was hidden under a thick laver of debris 
which rose at places to nine to ten feet above the original level of the ground. 
A strip of ground some 30 feet in width was freed from tliis debris over a lemRh 
of some 300 yards and revealed dwellings of the mahratta period. A feature of 
these dwellings was a number of large sized earthen jar* buried in the ground for 
the storage of water, corn, etc. One of the rooms contained an underground chamber 
which must have been used as the treasury of the house. In the bottom of 
this chamber are two small square stone-lined holes which were originally fitted 
with wooden lids and in which, presumably the more precious valuables were kept. 

The repairs to the ancient culvert over the Vlsvamitri Nalla to the .south 
of the citadel, have now been completed with the exception of one of the return 
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Malls on the east side. The date of this culvert is not known. The road 
leading to this culvert from the south gate of the citadel has also been roughly 
levelled. In ancient times this must have been one of the principal roads 
leading from the city of Mahmud to the ancient Hindu city. Not far from the 
culvert was found a large earthen jar which contained a small iron-anvil, a thick 
chisel and a small copper coin. By the side of this was a lamp attached to a 
vertical iron rod, by which it was fixed in the ground. The conservation of 
Shahr-ki-Masjid or Bohra-ki-3Iasjid (Plate VII, a and h) inside the citadel 
which has been in progress for several years is all but complete. All that 
now remains to be done to this monument is the restoration of the uppermost 
course of the retaining wall of the platform in front of the mosc[ue and the replace- 
ment in their original positions of a number of kangura stones, roof spouts and 
other members which are lying about the site. A little clearance to the east 
of the platform is also necessary and, if funds are available, the flight of steps on 
the north side of the platform might also be repaired. These steps are supported 
upon a hollow chamber which was used as a guard room or for other purjioses. 
Other works carried out at Chainpaner included petty repairs to the colonnaded 
chamber, known as the [Mandavi near the centre of the citadel ; four of the 
gates on the Pavagadh Hill, where roofs were made watertight and bulging 
portions of the walls rebuilt in plumb ; the Juma IMasjid, one of the finest mos- 
C|ues in Gujarat where portions of corridors were freed from debris. A covered 
underground passage or drain (Plate VII, d) which runs along tliree sides of 
the Lila Guinbad Moscpie was partially cleared out. This passage is 8 feet wide, 
lined with walls of cut stones and covered over with a roof of flat slabs. The 
exact purpose of this structure will only be known when its excavation is completed. 
Enclosed within three sides of this passage to the north of the platform of the 
moscpie is a line of three tiny underground chambers with staircases which might 
have been solitary chambers for meditation {khihcat-khana) . Only one of these 
chambers has so far been excavated. The Juma Masjid, built by 3Iahmud 
in A. D. 1508-09, is decorated with some of the finest carvings met with in any 
of the monuments of this period. Two or three roof panels in the central bay of 
the prayer chamber which have been partially freed from a thick coat of chunam, 
are particularlv rich and beautiful. The last year witnessed the completion 
(Plate ^TII, «, b) of the preservation of another interesting monument at Cham- 
paner. This is the Khajuri Masjid. This work was begun some nine years 
af'O and has cost Rs. 4,581. The repairs carried out last year consisted in the rebuilding 
of the minaret at the north corner up to the roof of the prayer chamber. How 
much higher it originally was is not known. No more repairs are now needed 
except the re fixing of one or two chhajja slabs and one or two other small items, 
but these can be carried out from the grant for current repairs. N ine warning 
notices were provided to some of the principal monuments at Chainpaner. 

Kankanpur. 

The temple at Kankanpur in the District of Panch JIahals was first visited 
bv Mr PiUie in November 1914 and notified as a protected monument in 1915. 
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The temple consists of three shrines of equal size, disposed in a line from north 
to south and each preceded by its own separate domed manclapa. They stand 
upon a common platform on the north side of which stands by itself a fourth 
shrine of similar size. The triple temple was dedicated to Siva but the three 
lingans which were originally worshipped in its three shrines, have long since 
been removed and are now said to be installed in a modern temple known as 
Jalesvara Mahadeva at the same village. The separate shrine was, to judge 
from the sculptures in situ on its walls or excavated in debris around it, devoted 
to the cult of Vishnu. Among the sculptures referred to, special mention may 
be made of an image of the Xarasimha incarnation of Vishnu, about to destroy 
the demon Hiranyakasipu who is caught in the bent leg of the deity. Prahlada, 
the pious son of the Demon, is standing in a reverential attitude to the right of 
the deity. Another sculpture shows four-armed Brahma very similar in style 
to an image from Java now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Other sculptures on 
this and the three Saiva shrines represent other Brahmanical deities, including 
Kalki, amourous couples, etc. The Vishmi shrine is constructed, up to the roof, 
of a somewhat redder kind of stone and the sculptures belonging to this shrine 
can be easily distinguished from those fallen from the Saiva temple. Several 
lintels, capitals and pillars of the triple temple were reset or repaired in accordance 
with Mr. Page's recommendations several years ago. The platform and the 
lower portions of the shrines which were buried under their own debris, were 
expo.sed in 1928-29 at a cost of Rs. 600 and during the last year the retaining 
wall of the platform was rebuilt. Several other pillars and doorways of the 

shrines are, however, out of plumb and a number of stones found in the debris 
can be restored to their original positions. 

Begampur. 

An important work of special repair carried out during the vear under 

report was that at the Begam’s tomb at the village of Begampur or Ghodeshvar, 
situated 25 miles south-west of Sholapur. The Begam who lies buried in this 
tomb, according to the Sholapur Gazetteer, page 411, was a daughter of the 

Mughal king Aurangzeb who died when her father was camping at Brahmapuri 
on the opposite side of the river Bhima on the left bank of which the tomb is 
situated. The tomb stands in the centre of a large open courtyard surrounded 
by a high battlemented wall with a number of bastions. The main entrance 
is on the east side and a mosque stands inside the west wall of the enclosure. 
The monument was brought under the protection of the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act in 1917 but no repairs were carried out to it until 1928-29. 
The total expenditure up to date amounts to Rs. 9,666 out of the e.stimated 
cost of Rs. 25,276. The work already carried out consists of the removal of 
most of the trees from the interior of the monument, the reconstruction of the 
retaining wall behind the monument on the bank of the river, the rebuilding of 
the enclosure wall to the south of the mosque with the exception of the battle- 
ments, and repairs to the well and the cistern outside the north-west corner of 
the enclosure from which water was conveyed to a fountain between the tomb 
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and the mosque. A number of modern houses to the east of the monument 
which obstruct the full view of it have to be removed and the acquisition proceed- 
ings are in progress. 

The only other works that deserve mention were the removal of trees from 
before the Buddhist Caves at Kondane and from the walls of the fort at Badami, 
District Bijapur, the clearance of loose stones and debris from around the Tombs 
of the Faruqi Kings of Thalner, repairs to the compound wall of the Suvali 
TEMPLE at Badami and repairs to the compound wall of the tomb to the north of 
Mirza Isa Khan’s Tomb at Tatta, which had been washed away by rain. Men- 
tion slumld also be made here of some interesting clearance work carried out at 
the Jaina Cave Temples in the Tankai Hill at Ankai, six miles south from 
Manmad Station. One of the Jaina images found in the debris is illustrated 
(Plate VI, /). On grounds of palaeography these images are attributable to 
about the llth century A. D. Repairs to bastion No. 10 of Vijayadurg 
Fort, District Ratnagiri, for which a sum of Rs. 5,000 had been allotted during 
the past year could not be taken in hand as the Executive Engineer in charge 
was of opinion that it would be economical and convenient to do the whole 
work at a stretch. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

By Mr. M. H. Kuraishi. 

In the Central Circle a sum of Rs. 56,965^ inclusive of agency charges, was 
expended on the conservation of ancient monuments in the year under review. 
Of this sum Rs. 28,995^ were spent in the Bihar and Orissa Province, viz., 
Rs. 24,477 on Special Repairs (non-recurring charges), Rs. 4,518 on Annual 
Repairs (recurring charges) and Rs. 2,180 on the acquisition of a site for explora- 
tion. The residue of Rs. 27,970 was spent in the Central Provinces where 
Rs. 15,328 went to Special Repairs and Rs. 12,642 to Annual Repairs. 

The grants for the two Provinces were Rs. 30,284 and Rs. 28,424 respect- 
ively and the sums that were allowed to lapse unutilized were thus Rs. 1,289 
and Rs. 454. 

With the exception of the operations at Nalanda in Bihar, which were carried 
out bv the Archaeological Superintendent direct, all conservation work in the 
Central Circle was done through the agency of the Public Works Department, 
an additional charge of Rs. 23 per cent, in the Bihar and Orissa Provmce and 
Rs. 30 pel’ cent, in the Central Provinces on the estimated cost of the work being 
paid by the Archaeological Department for this service. 

Nalanda. 

On the conservation of the excavated remains at Nalanda an allotment of 
Rs 5.000 was spent in full. The repairs carried out are detailed below. 

1 Incluilt s Rs. 2,1 SO spent on acquiring the ancient mound of Chaukigarh in Bihar against an allot- 
ment of Rs. 2,750. 

2 Includes expenditure on Nalanda (Rs. 5,000), on Municipal taxes paid for Arrah House {Kj>. 429), and on the 
uniforms, belts and badges for the Archaeological cho'wkidars (Rs. 272) incurred by the Archaeological Superinten- 
dent direct. 
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Monastery Site No. 1. The bulk of the repair work needed at this Monas- 
tery had been finished in the pre\’ioiis years as described in those reports. The 
only conservation work carried out durmg the current year consisted of relaying 
with fresh concrete the floors of aU the cells and verandahs in the north half of 
the uppermost structure, providing a drain in front of the cells for carrying off 
rain water from the cells and verandahs down into the north-west corner of the 
lowest level courtyard, and watertightening with concrete concealed beneath 
brick hearting in mud the tops of all such walls of the uppermost structure as 
had not been so treated pre\'iou3ly. 

Before the introduction of reinforced concrete hntels in the conservation 
work at Xalanda, later structures above, and projectmg beyond the line of, the 
earher ones were supported on rail iron cantilevers. As these cantilevers are 
exposed to the weather and are thus hable to rust, they have been encased in 
concrete. 

As in Monastery Xo. 1, most of the conservation work needed at Stupa Site 
Xo. 3 had been done during the previous years, and the following minor works 
alone were carried out this year : The little \m&g^-chabutra on the top of the 
s^«j9a-mound was repaired in accordance with the plaster indications existing on 
its south side. 

The out face of the original hearting that rises above the 6th stirpu stair on 
the north side of the mound was underpinned with new bricks in lime mortar. 

The pavements of the 5th stupa along the east front and of the 6th stiipa 
along the north front were relaid with concrete with a sufficient fall to facilitate 
flow of rain water into the new drains. 

The tops of a few of the small votive stupas around the main stupa mound 
which awaited attention were made watertight with concrete sloped slightly 
from the centre to the circumference and finished off with brick hearting in 
mud. 

Conservation work at Monastery Xo. 4 was taken up mainly with a view 
to providing drainage for rain water accumulating in the site, both on the upper 
and the lower levels exposed. The floors of the cells and verandahs in the 
south half of this monastery ivere relaid with lime concrete with a slope to drain 
away rain water down into the courtyard of the upper level structure. This 
courtyard was also relaid with 6" of lime concrete on a 3" soling of rammed brick 
bats with a proper slope to allow rain water to escape towards the north-west 
corner where an old drain exists in the parapet wall of the east verandah. The 
cells of the lower level structure in the north half also received similar treatment- 
The two separate stairs of different periods in the south-west corner of the monas- 
tery were repaired and provided with new concrete treads. The debris between 
these two stairs were raked out and replaced by a concrete retaining wall about 
3 feet thick in the door opening belonging to the earlier stair. The landings 
of the lower stair were suitably repaired. 

The collapsed walls of the cells on the east side of the courtyard of Monas- 
tery Annexe Site Xo. 5 had been repaired in the previous year. During the 
year under report repair and underpinning of the walls of the cells facing the 
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courtyard, and of tkc corbel-headed doors between the cells and tie Untel- 
headed door openings into tbe verandahs in front of them were taken in hand and 
finished. After these necessary repairs, the tops of the walls were laid with 
concrete, concealed beneath brick hearting in mud, to drain direct into the 
verandah, and where this was not possible drainage was provided through the 
cross walls of the cells. Two original old drains running parallel, west to east, 
across this site were discovered during the course of excavation. These have 
been repaired and are being used again for the purpose of draining the monas- 
tery. The verandah floor of this monastery has also been relaid with fredi 
concrete ; and the brick paving of the courtyard with new bricks of the same size 
as the old where necessary. 

In Monastery Site No. 6 w’hich shows two different periods of occupation, 
the cell walls and enclosing walls had all been repaired and made watertight by 
the end of the prerious year. During the year under report the damaged con- 
crete floors of the cells and verandahs of the upper level structure exposed in the 
south half of this monastery, w’ere relaid in concrete with a slope towards the 
earher verandahs in the north half to facilitate drainage of rain water through a 
drain made in the north-east corner of the lower structure. The floors of all 
the cells in the north half of the Monastery, where the lower level has been exposed, 
were similarly relaid with concrete and new drains cut in their cross walls to 
facihtate drainage towards the same corner. The brick pa\ings of both the 
upper and lower courts w^ere very badly shattered and pot-holed. These w^ere 
taken up in their entirety and replaced with new' pavings laid in the same way and 
with bricks of the same size as the old (Plate IX, c). 

Tw'o sets of long cooking chiilhas, one in the w'est and the other in the east 
half of the upper courtyard w’hich had been let into the original pacing and were 
very much damaged, have been thoroughly repaired, and drains have been provided 
to prevent accumulation of rain water therein. The subsidiary shrine in the 
middle of the upper level court, close to the parapet of the south verandah, and 
the low' chahutra in front of the main east sanctum on the lower court, which is 
decorated with a series of squat pilasters, have both been thoroughly repaired 
and made watertight with concrete concealed beneath rough hearting. A con- 
crete retaining w’all with a rough face w'as constructed along the cut edge of the 
brick paving of the upper court in order to retain it in position and to indicate 
the height of the debris which separated the upper court from the lower. The 
upper structure of the well in the north-west corner of the courts’ard w'as repaired 
to match the old w'ork, and the overhanging portion was supported on concrete 
lintels and rail iron cantilevers on the north, east and south — so that both later 
and earlier structures are now exposed to view. Suitable repairs w'ere also 
carried out to the subsidiary shrine structure in the middle of the earlier court- 
vard backing asaiust the north verandah parapet, and the debris beneath the 
later structures of the same raked out and replaced by concrete. Some under- 
pinning, however, still remains to be done to this structure. 

The cell walls of the uppermost structure in Monastery No. 7 and the 
enclosino- walls along the north and, in part along the east, sides of the buildings 
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were built up and the tops of about balf the cell walls made watertight in the 
pre%nou 3 year. During the year under review the south, west and the remainder 
of the east enclosing walls were built up approximately to the height of the cell 
walls attached to them, and the remaining half of the cell walls together 
with all the enclosing walls made watertight with a layer of concrete in the usual 
manner (Plate IX, a). The magnitude of the work involved in these repairs 
will be apj)reciated when it is stated that the enclosing walls of this Monastery 
measure 200 feet one way and 170 feet the other and range between 8 and 10 feet 
in thickness. 

The main structure of the Monastery which was found in a dilapidated 
condition has been built up again on the old foundations in conformity with the 
evidences existing in situ. 

Brick making. For the repairs referred to above about 80,000 bricks of 
the special large “Gupta” sizes, 15"x 10" and 12"x8", were made and burnt 
on the site by the Archseological Superintendent at a cost averaging about Rs. 20 
per thousand ; and the et^uivalent of some 116 cubic feet of reinforced concrete 
hntels was also constructed at a cost of 14 annas per cubic foot. 


Rajgir. 

.A.t Rajgir the work of special repairs provided in the original estimate of 
Rs. 4,853 (including agency charges) was carried to completion this year at a 
total cost of Rs. 4,840. The allotment for the current year amounted to Rs. 1,065 
(exclusive of agency charges) and the expenditure to Rs. 1,059. The chief item 
of work done during the year under re\dew consisted of replacing fallen .stones 
over the walls and bastions flanking the south gate of the Fort wall of “ Xew 
Rajgir,” which is situated immediately opposite the Dak Bungalow, and over 
a small length of the zigzag wall at the foot of the Ratnagiri Hill (Plate IX, d)- 
Besides, debris and jungle were removed from the immediate vicinity (d these 
walls, and a short length of the coping of the barrier wall enclosing the shell 
inscription was also repaired. 


Rohtas. 

•Special repair works pro\dded for in the two sanctioned estimates of 
Rs. 21,179 and Rs. 7,113 (including agency charges) respectively for less urgent 
and urgent repairs to the Fort and Monuments at Rohtas were brought to 
completion during the year under report. On the occasion of the Archmological 
Superintendent’s ^dsit however it was found that several other items of work 
were also more or less necessary and two supplementary e.stimates were therefore 
prepared by the Public Works Department and approved by the Archmological 
Superintendent. One of these estimates amounted to Rs. 2,111 and provided 
for the dismanthng and reconstruction of three of the oriel balconies of the Palace : 
the other for Rs. 4,107, pro^dded for a number of minor repairs at several (,tf the 
other important monuments in the Fort. Thus concrete has been laid along 
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many of the principal walls in the palace to prevent rain water lodging near them 
or being absorbed in their foundations ; debris and rubbish have been removed 
from the courtyards and their original concrete pavements exposed ; new drains 
have been cut in several of the walls to facilitate easy flow of rain water from the 
courts ; cracks and crevices have been filled in with cement ; roofs and wall 
tops ha\e been made watertight and stone ixirndlas have been provided on the 
roofs. And it must be said to the credit of the Executive Engineer that most of 
this work has been done out of the savings in the original estimates of Rs. 21,179 
and Es. 7,113. 

The total expenditure on the conservation work in progress at Rohtasgarh 
during the year under report was Es. 11,033 (including agency charges) of 
which the local Government generously contributed Es. 2,561. The work is in 
progress and is expected to be completed next year. 


Sassaram. 

A sum of Rs. 481 (excludiug agency charges) was allotted during the year 
under re\dew for numerous small but necessary repairs to the important SuRi 
Monuments at Sassaram against a sanctioned estimate of Es. 3,883. Out of 
this allotment a sum of Rs. 475 only was spent up to the end of March, 1930. 
The work is in progress, A hghtning conductor was provided at the Tomb of 
Hasan Khan Suri, father of the Emperor Sher Shah Suri, at a cost of Rs. 159 
(excludiug agency charges) against an allotment of Es. 162. 


Rajmahal. 

A sum of Rs. 1,960 against an allotment of Rs. 2,000 (exclusive of agency 
charges) was spent in Rajmahal on the special repair works provided for in the 
sanctioned estimate of Rs. 4,458 for the preservation of ancient monuments 
there. The principal items of work carried out comprised the breaking up and 
removing of the large masses of debris which were lying about in the ruined 
northern half of the prayer chamber of the Juma Masjid at Hadaf ; the spread- 
ing of murum on the floor of the whole of the prayer chamber ; and the excava- 
ting of the tank in the centre of its courtyard besides some underpinning and 
filling in of cracks and crevices here and there. The chief item of work in the 
estimate is the construction of three substantial buttresses against the north 
wall of the central hall of the prayer chamber and tins is expected to be taken 
in hand next year. 


COLGONG. 

A sum of Rs. 940 against an allotment of Rs. 943 (excluding agency charges) 
was expended on the construction of cement steps for pro^ddmg easy access to the 
Rock Temple at Colgong which is situated on the top of a hillock in the middle 
of the Ganges. 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

By Mr. M. H. Ktiraishi. 

Burhanpur. 

Structural repairs to the To^iIB op Naoir Shah at Burhanpur having been 
completed by the end of the previous year, the ground around it and the Tomb 
OF Adil Shah in the same compound vas levelled and dressed between the graves 
and the projecting ruins ; debris from the mosque to the west, and the dalans 
to the south of Nadir Shah’s tomb was removed ; and two mango and two nim 
trees were planted in the compound. Further, the modem opening in the north 
enclo.sure wall was built rrp and the original entrance gateway at the extreme 
west end of the enclosure cleared of debris and re-opened for use and pro\’ided with 
a Avicket gate to preA’ent stray cattle from getting inside. This AA'ork Avas com- 
pleted at a cost of Rs. 1,189 (exclusive of agency charges) against an allotment 
of Rs. 1,214. A sum of Rs. 1,145 (exclusiA'e of agency charges) against an allot- 
ment of Rs. 1,191 was expended during the year under reAuew on the Tomb of 
Shah SHUJ.i‘ also at Burhanpur. The principal measures of conservation carried 
out Avere the construction of a retaining AV'all in order to preA'ent the south-west 
corner of fhe compound AAall being undermined by an extension of the neigh- 
bouring mdlah, and the proA’ision of an approach road oA’er the nidlah to the 
original entrance gateAvay in the south side which has been re-opened for use. 
The modern opening in the north wall has been built up. The Avork provided 
for in the estimate has now been completed. 

Dhotra. 

The disintegrated outer facing of the stone masonry of the Mahadeo Teaiple 
at Dhotra in the Buldana District was coated, during the year, with paraffin 
paste in petrol in order to arrest further decay of the stone surfaces. The 
AA'ork was completed at an expenditure of Rs. 1,323 against a. sanctioned Special 
Repair estimate of Rs. 1,379 exclusiA’e of agency charges. 

SiKDKHED. 

On the conservation of the Mahadeo Temple at Sindkheo Ra.ja in the 
Buldana District, Berar, a sum of Rs. 1,684 Avas expended against a .sanctioned 
Special Repair estimate of Rs. 1,693, excluding agency charges. The roof Ava.s 
reterraced Avith fresh lime concrete: the edge and missing cornice of the stone 
chabidra around the temple and the greater part of the par.ipets of the ternjde 
Avails Avere restored and the existing portion thereof rendered Avatertight. A coujile 
of gaps in the dome of the sanctum Avere closed and teak-Avood doors provided 
in the three openings on the north, east and south sides. Tlii.s temjile is built 
in Muhammadan style Avith domes and arches. 

Lonar. 

At Lonar in the Buldana, District the columnar porch projecting from the 
east wall of the square kuijd was completely dismantled and rebuilt anew with 
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the old members re-used iu their original positions ; and the ghat stairs, wherever 
they were sunk, were made good. The total cost of these operations was Rs. 1,208 
against a sanctioned estimate of Rs. 2,213 excluding agency charges. The work 
is in progress. 

Ellichrur. 

The conservation work executed at Ellichrur comprised the watertighten- 
iiig of the roofs of the Dulha, Jiwanpura and Haripura gates of Xaw'ab Ismail 
lean's city wall, and of the tops of the bastions and adjoining stone walls attached 
to these gates ; the underpinning with similar masonry or filling in with concrete 
of the deeper gaps in the contiguous brick walls ; the supporting of the lower 
portion of an overhanging stair at the east end and an arched opening over the 
west end of the Dulha gate on masonry piers ; the reterracing of the floors, 
and watextightening of the broken ends of the overhanging semi-domes of the 
oriel balconies of the Hauz Katora building ; the tilling in of all cracks and 
cre\dces to .stopj leakage of rain water ; and the removal of rubbish and jungle 
from all protected monuments and from their near vicinity. These works were 
successfully completed at an expenditure of Rs. 2,832 against a sanctioned 
special repair estimate of Rs. 2,837 excluding agency charges. 

Chanda Fort. 

The Special Repair work in progress at the east end bastion of the Bagar 
Khirki at Chanda has been completed at a total cost of Rs. 1,045 against a 
sanctioned estimate of Rs. 1,700 (including agency charges). The expenditure 
during the year under review was Rs. 793. All the wider cracks in the bastion 
wall have been filled in with cement concrete, the masonry being further strength- 
ened with bond-stones placed across the cracks at intervals of four to five feet; 
the damaged pavement on the top of the bastion has also been treated with 
hydrauhc hme in concrete thus making the structure perfectly watertight. In 
the Chof JcJiirki of the fort walls, the southern pier of the archway had been 
considerably damaged by the wheels of bullock carts taking a sudden turn near 
the Khirki. To prevent further injury upright fender stones have been provided 
at each of the eroded corners of the gate jamb at a cost of Rs. 87 (including 
agency charges) against a sanctioned estimate of the same amount. 


BENGAL. 

By Mr. K. N. Dikshit. 

Paharpur. 

The total amount spent on the conservation of monuments in Bengal durinof 
the year was Rs. 26,191 and the largest single work was the special repairs to the 
Great Temple and AIonastery at Paharpur which cost Rs. 5,500. In the 
main temple the dilapidated walls of the eastern ami southern tnaudafa and 
antehaamber were diumantled and rebuilt in cement mortar and rendered water- 
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tight. Tlie walls of the circumambulating passage on the second floor outside 
the mandapas were completely renovated and mth the exception of a little 
portion of the verandah wall on the north-east and north-west, the entire temple 
is now in a structurally sound condition (Plate VIII, c, d). In the monastic 
quadrangle, the work of repairing the more ornate brick pedestals in the cells 
on the western, northern and eastern sides was also undertaken during the year. 

Garui. 

Among other item^ of conservation the most important is the work at the 
temple at Garui on which Pi^. 1.094 were spent during the year. The temple 
is in the heart of the village about 5 miles from Asansol junction, and its main 
interest is that it is the only extant example in Bengal of a stone temple with a 
curved cornice roof of the peculiar Bengali style. The date of the temple is 
unknown, but obviously it cannot be older than the 17th century. The p lin th 
of the temple which i^ 28 feet square was in a state of disrepair and attempts 
were made to restore it to its former state by uncovering the buried portion and 
restoring the missing slab^ on a proper concrete bedding. The main work 
consisted of repairing the side walls and the cornice facing after carefully di.s- 
mantling the portion out of plumb. In the main shrine which consists of a 
sanctum, 12' 6" by o' 5", flanked by two small chambers, the hemispherical roof 
in the centre was cleared of jungle and the domical portion at the top repaired 
by replacing missing stone.^. The sand-stone used in the old building was 
apparently obtained from the quarry near by in the bed of a stream and material 
from the same source ha^ aPo been utilized for the purpose of repairs. 

Teibeki. 

At the Mosque of Zafar Khax Ghazi at Tribexi, which is one of the earliest 
Muslim monuments of Bengal, special repairs were conducted at a cost of Es. 1 860 
during the year. The main work done was the strengthening and watertighten- 
ing of the dome=; which had not so far been taken up owing to the fear that they 
might collapse if any such work were attempted. Happily, however, no such 
contingency occurred as the dome- had been very carefully protected bv strong 
centering at the soffit. 


Bagerhat. 

At the SirATGUVBAZ Mos(n’E at Bagerhat in the Khulna District which is 
one of the most frequented and well preserved mosques in Bengal, the floor was 
repaired during the year by furnishing a new brick-on-edge flooring in place 
of the old one. A total of Pu. 2.996 was ex})ended before the end of the financial 
year. 

G.vur. 

The Gu.mtt G.vrEWAV at G.\rR which is a 15th Century structure belonging 
to the original inner jialace euclo-ure and which was superseded by the Lukachuri 
gateway in the Mughal period ha- been converted into a small museum devoted 
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to the antiquities found at Gaur and in the neighbourhood. The total cost of 
the project was Rs. 1,029 which included the cost of pedestals, expanded metal 
windows and doorways, and the removal of the antiquities from the store at 
Malda. It will henceforth be possible for the visitors to study the moveable 
antiquities from Gaur in their natural surroundings. 

ViSHNUPUR. 

At ViSHNUPUR two more interesting monuments were added to those already 
preserved at this ancient capital. One ot these is an attractive little stone 
CHARIOT 10 feet square at the base, which is at present lying neglected very 
close to the stone gateway at the Vishnupur Fort. The other is a temple called 
the Patpur Temple situated near the Krishnabandh tank. The temple is a 
well preserved and typical example of the Vishnupur style. It consists of a 
central shrine 8' 6" square, a verandah 4' broad running all along the sides and 
small cells at the corners. The open platform on which the temple stands is at 
present heavily overgrown with trees and jungle. The necessary measures (»f 
conservation for these two monuments have been planned and will be shortly 
taken in hand. 


ASSAM. 

By Mr. K. N. Dikshit. 

In the Province of Assam out of the total expenditure of Rs. 11,279, a sum 
of Rs. 3,213 was spent on special repairs. These included the conservation of 
the ruined Gupta Temple at Dah Parbatiya. An antiquity of outstanding 
importance here is the beautiful door frame with figures of Ganga and Yamuna 
on the door jambs. Repairs executed at this temple consisted of levelling, 
dressing and fencing. 

The 8iva Temple at Nigriting which is about 16 miles from Jorhat, the 
headquarters of the Sibsagar District, was in hand for conservation during the 
vear and Rs. 764 w^ere spent. The present temple perched on the top of a hillock 
is of the usual Ahom style, but there was undoubtedly an earher temple slightly 
later in date than the Bamuni hill temples at Tezpur or about the 11 -12th century 
A.. D. The stones of the older temple have been arranged on the slope leading 
to the present temple. The latter is dedicated to Siva and has subsidiary 
shrines dedicated to Vishnu, Devi, Surya and Ganesa. All these shrines except 
the last w'ere repaired during the year, and the old hanging brick-work at the 
soffit of the domes was supported by modern timber scaffoldings. Debris has 
been removed from the site of the temple all around and the chamiel for carrying 
away the sacred ablution w^ater extended to the compoimd wall. Patch repairs 
were also done to the spire ot the temple where it meets the roof of the ante- 
chamber. 

In the District of Sibsagar, the principal centre of conservation in Assam, 
the main wmrks done during the year were repairs to the Ahom R.^ja’s palace 
at Garhgaon and to the Devidole and Bishnudole Temples at Gaurisagar. 

H 
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At the former, step-^ leading to the upper terraces were repaired and the parapets 
on the upper floors were renewed. A progTamme of special repairs is in hand at 
the three temples at Gaurisagar which have undergone considerable deteriora- 

ticn. 

The main temple in this group is dedicated to the goddess (Devidole), just 
as the main temple at Sibsagar is dedicated to Siva and that at -Jaysagar to 
Vishnu. The ])anels on the walls of these temples represent a bewildering 
variety of images of gods and goddesses, in which the new-found zeal of the Ahom 
princes of the eighteenth century, then fully converted to the Hindu faith, found 
expres.sion. In the main temple of Gaurisagar most of the sculptured panels 
repre.-^ent images of goddesses (Plate XXXVI, d), which are fast pelding to the 
destructive effect of the climate of Assam. Bats are a veritable nuisance at the 
main shrine of this temple and repeated attempts will be necessary to drhe 
them out. The Bishnudole temple has huge cracks in the walls of the main 
shrine which are being treated by grouting cement with brick metal in the heart- 
ing and providing facing brickwork in cement with recessed pointing. 

Four groups of monolithic monuments in the north Cachar hills, protected 
at the instance of Mr. .J. P. Mills, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Cachar. serve as 
a reminder of the variety of anthropological material in this province of the 
Xorth-Eastern Frontier of the Indian Empire. The four groups are known as 
the Derabera. Khartong. Boloson and Kobak groups, resjiectively, of which the 
third contains as many as 400 stones of which over 100 are still intact. Some 
of these must be undoubtedlv of great antnj^uity, as the accumulation of soil 
around them amounts to as much as 5 feet. They have not come into the hands 
of the Department too soon, as they have already suffered considerable damage 
fr(jm fire, wild animals and cattle and last but not least from the hands of 

aboriginal Christian converts, who have recently sjilit a]i one of the finest monoliths 

to make a tombstone. 

The last protected monuments on the Eastern Frontier tract are an inscribed 
stone pillar in the compound of the Political Officer which contains a record of a 
treaty between the Mishmis and the Ahom king, and some guns kept in the 
Political Officer’s house. 

MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND COORG. 

By Mr. A. II. Longhurst. 

A .sum of Ps. 31,418 was allotted for conservation works in the Madras 
Presidency, out of whicli Bs. 28.689-12-0 was spent. Hs. GOO was provided 
for similar works in Coorg and Rs. 369-2-0 was utilised. 

A sum of Rs. 4,351-3-0 was spent on Special Repairs to the following monu- 

ments : — Asoka’s Rock Ikscriptiok at Jaugada, Gax.jam Fort, Bhavana- 
RAYANA Temple at Bapatla, Hill Fort at Gooty, Schwartz Church at 
Tanjore, Dutch Cemetery at Xegapatam, Pre.stox’s Battery at Trichik- 
OPOLY and Mahal at Gurr.ymkonda. A large .slab (i'xo' fully inscribed in 
Telugu- Kannada characters of about the 7th or 8th century A. D. which was 
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found lyiu“ half buried at tlie village called Yelligallu in the Madanapalle 
Taluk of the C'hittoor District was removed to Gurramkonda Mahal for preserva- 
tion. As it was found necessary to protect this slab from rain and sun, a shetl 
with terrace roofing was constructed and it is now well protected. The inscrip- 
tion refers to the Yaidumba King Ganda Trinetra and belongs to not later than 
the eighth century. 

A sum of Rs. 560 was spent on Special Repairs to the Fort at G.\nja.m 
added to the List of Ancient Monuments conserved by the Geutral Government 
in the vear 1928. According to the Ganjam District Manual dated 1882, the 
fort was commenced in 1768 by Mr. Edward Cotsfcrt. the hrst Resident ij: 
Ganiam. Until 1815 Ganjam continued to be the headquarters of the district 
and a military station, but in that year it was visited by an epidemic of fever whicii 
almo.st depopulated the place and led to its total abandonment in favour of 
Berfiampore. The picturesque ruins cf the old fort which once contained some 
reallv fine buildings and the roofless barracks aiul old parade ground, are all 
that remain of this once inqiortant station of the Hon'ble East India 
Corapanv. The fort faces the sea on the east side and commands the ri\er on 
the south. At a short distance to the north situated on what appears to have 
been a pleasant muidan. now cultivated, is an interesting old cemetery enclosed 
bv a brick and plaster compound wall with a small iron gate on the north side. 
It contains some interesting tombs and quaint monuments which are fully 
described in the ” Lid of hiscriptions on Tombs and Mo}tnment'< in Madras. " 
Yol. IL pages 209-212. 

Xecessarv repairs such as rebuilding the fallen portions of the ramparts and 
the side walls of the Hill Fort at Gooty were executed during the year. This 
hill fortress is at a distance of nearly 3 miles on the South-East of Gooty Railway 
station. Rampart walls built of granite with occasional bastions encircle the 
cluster of 3 hills. The only entrance in the midst of the fortifications below, 
faces the Xorth-East. There are .several gateways one above the other, all ot 
Hindu construction originally, but with ornamental plaster work in the Saracenic 
stvle subsequent to the Muhammadan possession of it. Xo accurate information 
is available about the date of construction, but it has to be inferred that it was 
in existence during 973 A. D. (Epigraphia hidica, Yol. Y, page 180). It was 
Krishna Deva Raja of Yizianagar (1509-30) who improved the fortihcations 
below. The l^Iahratta chiefs as well as Haidar and Tippti held it for a time until 
the British got possession of it. The fort is now in a good state of preservation. 

Special Repairs amounting to Rs. 771 were carried to the Schwartz Church 
in TvnJOBE. This church was built by Schwartz m 1779 and is the property of 
S R G. General Munro assisted Schwartz to raise the money for the building 
and laid the foundation stone on March 10th, 1779. The Memorial tablet by the 
sculptor Flaxman R- A., representing Sarabhoji’s visit is a line work of art that 
any church might be proud of. His Excellency the Yiceroy inspected the monu- 
ment during the winter of 1929. The church is used for worship by the member- 
of Anglican church (S. P. G.). Special Repairs amounting to Rs. 708 were nho 
carried out to the fallen compound wall of the tombs of the Old Dutch Cemetery' 
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at Nagapatam. Besides tlie above-mentioned works, tbe usual annual repairs 
were carried out at Hampi, tbe ruined capital of tbe Vizianagar dynasty, Mamal- 
LAPURAM, popularly known as tbe “ Seven Pagodas ” famous for its wonderful 
group of Pallava rock-cut monuments and tbe great portress of Gingee wbicb 
was formerly in tbe possession of tbe French and a large number of other protec- 
ted monuments. 

Residential quarters for tbe Archaeological Overseer in charge of tbe Hampi 
Ruins were constructed during tbe year at a cost of Rs. 3A04-9-0. 


BURMA. 

By Mans. Charles Duroiselle. 

During tbe year under report a sum of Rs. 41,714 including agency charges 
was expended on tbe conservation of ancient monuments in tbe Burma Circle. 
This sum was divided as follows ; — 


Rs. 

Special Repairs carried out by the Public "Works Department , . 10,207 

Annual Repair and Maintenance works carried out by the Public Works 

Department .......... 25..505 

Annual Repair and Maintenance works carried out by the Archceological 

Department .......... 3,841 

"Works, i.e., construction of civil buildings carried out by the Public 

^i'orks Department ......... 2 161 

The special; repairs executed by tbe Public Works Department consisted in (1) 
tbe continuation and completion of the conservation work at tbe Lawkananda 
Pagoda near Thiyipyitsaya village, Pagan, at a cost of Rs. 387, (2) tbe Paya- 
thon-zu Temple at Min-nan-thu village, Pagan, at a cost of Rs. 2.596, (3) provid- 
ing an enclosure wall around tbe Paw-daw-mu Pagoda at Myin-Pagan village. 
Pagan, at a cost of Rs. 338, (4) executing special repairs to buildings on tbe 
Palace platform, ^Mandalay, wRicb cost Rs. 1,340, (5) rebuilding Pyatthat 
N o. 46 on tbe South Fort Wall at Mandalay at a cost of Rs. 2,995, and (6) in tbe 
execution of special repairs to tbe Tomb of King Bodawpaya at Amarapura, 
at a cost of Rs. 642. dbe total cost of these special repairs amounted to 
Rs, 10,207 inclusive of the agency charges. 

Pagan. 

Tbe special repairs to tbe Lawkananda Pagoda, whose stabibty, it will be 
recalled, bad been endangered by its enclosure wall bawng been badly damaged 
by the abnormal rains and floods of November 1926, were begun in the year 
1926-27, and accounts of tbe repairs that were carried out then and duriim tbe 
last two years have already appeared in tbe reports for those years. Owing to 
tbe paucity of funds, tbe estimate, wbicb originally amounted to Rs, 8,426. bad 
to be spread over four years. During tbe year under report, tbe unfinished 
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portion of tlie work in connection witk the relaying of stone-pitching on the west or 
riverside of the Pagoda for protection against the action of the flood was taken 
up and completed. The safety of the building has now been ensured against 
the danger of annual floods, which, in that portion of the river, are verv strong 
and often destructive. 


The Paya-thox-zu, “ The Three Temples," at Mix-xax-thu village, Pagans 
is. on account of the frescoes it contains, one (_>f the m'rst interesting monuments in 
Burma. The fre.scoes belong to the Mahayani-t School of Buddhism, and have 
been discussed in my note on " The Ari of Burma .ind Tuntric Buddhismh” 
The monument itself is of a type seldom found in Burma. It consists of three 
small square temples built in a row running east-west on a raised platform and 
connected with each other by vaulted passages (Plate VI, e). Each temple 
contains a sanctum preceded by a porcli and faces north. It was probably 
used also as a vihdra ; for on the north side there are two chambers adjoining 
the vaulted passages, which were meant for the residence (d monks ; such cells 
are a common feature of some of the larger temples, for instance, the Gawdaw- 
palin. There is a pedestal in each sanctum, but the images have disappeared 
and their exact nature is not known. The ” Three Temples may be sym- 
bolical of the Triratna or Buddhist Triad, Buddha, Bhamma and Sahgha, and 
accordingly the central tlironc might perhaps have been occupied by an image 
of the Buddha and the other two by repre-^entatitms of Dhamma and Sahgha. 
But this is rather unhkely, for it is not uncommifn to lueet with three images 
of the Buddha occupying the same pedestal, or with the Buddha in the centre 
flanked by two of the Bodhisattvas. Again, all offerings made are invariably 
dedicated to the Triratna, and by the very fact that those three temples cvere 
built on a common platform with connecting ])as-ages forming as it were one 
building, there can be no doubt that they were built at the same time, which may 
be put down to about the 12th century A. D. and that the founder had in view 
some such triads as tho.se referred to above to be lioused in them. The repairs 
to the building consisted in making the roofs watertight and in strengthening 
the. brickwork wherever it was insecure, the main object being to preserve the 
frescoes inside and to give the building, as it was found, a longer lease of life. 
Some of the stone flags mth which the floor was paved were missing and they 


were replaced. A wall to protect the plinth was built on the road side. The 
platform in front of the building was levelled up and debrief removed from it. 
Another measure of conservation work at Pagan which may be classed as 


an “ ori"inaI work ” was the replacement of the dilapidated wire fencing around 
the Paw-daw-mu Pagoda at Mvix-Pagax, by a brick enclosure wall on the model 


of those now existing. The main purpose of constructing a wire fencing around 
the building was to keep out the cattle from the sacred precincts, but with the 
large number of cattle that keep roaming about at night, the wire fencing was 
found to be practically useless. Moreover, the ^’illage^s, finding the wire un- 
tected at night, frequently used to remove it. A brick enclosure wall does 
awav witb these annoyances, and is more in keeping with the central monument. 
» A . S . R ., 1915-16, pp. 79—0.3. 
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Mandalay. 

The special repairs to the buildings on the Palace platfok.m at Mandalay 
consisting in la yiiig Pakhangyi stone flags in lime concrete around them and those 
that formed part of the original scheme for the construction of gardens on the 
Palace platform, have now been completed. During the year under re})ort .such 
works were carried out between the Chief Queen’s Palace and the Kinc^’s 
Private Apartments, and around the latter and the Southern Throne Boom and 
cost Rs. 1.340 inclu.-'ive of agency charge.s. 

In the report for the year 1927-28, reference was made to the three pyat- 
thats which had collajc-ed out of forty eight adorning the Fort Walk at Mandalav*. 
Of tho.se three pyatthats. one namely ; pyatthat No. 46 on the South Fort M all 
was rebuilt during the year under report, and it is expected that pyatthat No. 44 
also on the South Fort Mall, will be rebuilt during the year 1930-31. An 
estimate for the rebuilding of the remaining third pyatthat Xo. 7 on the M’est 
Fort AVall is under preparation. 


Amarapura. 

The Tomb of Kino Bodawpaya at Amarapura. which had .suffered some 
damage from heavy rains, also underwent .special repair' during the vear under 
report. The work compri.se<l repairs with Burmese brick in lime, to the 2nd and 
3rd terraces of the pyatthat over the tomb, which had been badly damaged, 
renewal of ornamental ])laster and repairs to the TLm.\n-kin-taino and the hti 
over the building. 


MivScellaneous Annual Repair.s. 
kAGAING, MiNGUN; Ava. ETC. 

The sum of Rs. 'lo.oUo expended by the Public Works Department on annual 
repairs, etc., was devoted to petty repairs to and clearance of jungle from and 
around such of the protected monuments in the charge of the Arclueolotflcal 
Department as were in need of such attention ; to the maintenance of temjiorarv 
work-charged establishments of durwans or caretakers for looking after the ancient, 
monuments at Pagan in the iMyingyau District, at Sagaincu. Mingun and A.vv 
in the Fagaing District, some of the ancient monuments at A.marapura in the 
Mandalay District and the Portugue.se Church at Syriam in the Hauthawaddv 
District ; and to the renewing of the sign boards at some of the monuments at 
Pagan in the Myingyan District. Works of annual repair at Mandalav and 
Pagan, two principal centres ot conservation in Burma are detailed below. 


Mandalay. 

At Mandalav the buildings on the Palace platform and the pyatthats 
on the Fort M'alls received their due attention. The work on the Palace 
bmldings consisted in repairing the corrugated iron roofs of some of the apart- 
ments ; renewing those carvings that were old and decayed and repairing those 
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that were damaged ; earth-oiling the carvings and roof ridges of all the buildings 
with red ochre ; renewing the teak trellis-work, the venitian doors, the glass pane 
doors and the teak flours of some of the buildings ; taking out the old Pakhangyi 
stone flags that were loose in the pavement of the Palace platform and reflxing 
them with lime mortar ; and cement pointing to Pakhangyi stone floor wherever 
necessary. The cost of the work amounted to Ks. 3,G49, exclusive of agency 
charges. 

The pyatthats on the Fort Walls are built entirely of wood, and consequently 
earth-oiling with red ochre is a yearly item of work absolutely necessary for their 
preservation ; and this was, as usual, undertaken during the year under rejiort 
to all the existing pyatthats, after the necessary repairs to, or renewal of, the 
carvings and double teak roofs of some of the pyatthats, that were in need of 
repair or renewal, had been carried out. I’he grass and plants growing around 

the pvatthats were cleared, the ground levelled and drainage provided. The 

work Cost Rs. 3,977. 

Pagan. 

At Pagan the Lawkananda, Ti-lo-min-lo, Mincala-zedi, Uhammayazika^ 
SuLAiiANi, Kondaw-gyi and Thetkyamuni pagodas absorbed the major portion 
of the allotment of Rs. 4,500 made for the maintenance of the pagodas there during 
the vear under report. Of this sum Rs. 992 were spent at the Lawkananda 
on the construction of a small bund with stone pitching over the river sifle, up 
stream, for protection against erosion and the renewal of the sign board at this 
pagoda; Rs. 342 on petty repairs to walls and roofs of Ti-lo-min-lo; Rs. 378 on 
the removal of trees from and the resetting of loose bricks at the Mingalazedi ^ 
Rs. 439 at the DHAiiM.iYAZiKA on tilling up cracks in >oiue of the aiches. resetting 
loose bricks in several places, edging off the old planter with a thin flllet of lime 

and removing the vegetation growing on its superstructure ; Rs. 422 at the 

SuLAMANi in resetting loose bricks, grouting cracks and edging old pla-^ter ; and 
Rs. 334 and 772, respectively, on the Kou-daAv-gyi and the Thetkyamuni which 
were in a bad state of preservation, in executing neces>ary repairs to their roofs 
and walls and in grouting cracks and making the roofs waterproof. 1'he plaster 
that remained was edged off with a thin fillet of lime and hiose bricks were reset. 
The walls of the Thetkyamuni are decorated with frescoes belonging to the 
12th-13th century A. D. 

The bulk of the sum of Rs. 3,841 allotted to the ArchBeological Siq)erin- 
tendent for execution of works departmentally, was spent on the maintenance of 
temporary work-charged establishments of durwans to look after the ancient 
monuments and antiquities at Hmawza in the Prome District, the Palace 
buildixgs at ^Mandalay in the Mandalay District and the Taungthaman Kyauk- 
tawgyi Pagoda and the inscription shed at Amarapura in the Mandalay District. 

Quarters including cook-houses were constructed for the durwan.s looking 
after the ancient monuments at Sagaing and Mingim. Those for the Durwan at 
Ava could not be built as the site required for the purpose could not be acquired 

in time. 
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RAJPUTANA AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

By Mr. H. H. Khan. 

During tlie cold weather rd tlie year 1929-30 Mr. Hargreaves, Officiating 
Director Deneral of ArchseoLjgy in India, inspected some of the important 
monuments in Udaipur, Bhopal and Datia States and in Ajmer and discussed 
various problems relating to their conservation with the State authorities. 

Udaipur. 

The Jaa'a Stambha at Chitorgaeh was in a perilous condition, for although 
Sir John Marshall had reconmiended measures for its preservation, no repairs 
had been undertaken. As a re'ult of Mr. Hargreaves' visit during the year 
under report, the monument we.' examined in detail by Mr. J. A. Page, Deputy 
Director General of Arclntology. and twc> expert engineers and it is now hoped 
that the Darbar will take early stejw to put the monument in order. Other 
monuments in the Udaipmr State require attention. These are the temples of 
Sas-Bahu and Eklingii at Nac-da and Jag Maxdir, where Prince Kidirram, 
known as Shah Jahan, the Mughal Emperor, before his coronation, was accom- 
modated as a guest of the State. The principal residential chamber in this 
palace is circular with a diameter of about 25 feet and is built in Mughal stvle. 

Bhopal. 

In the Bhopal State the Buddhist stupas and other Moxuhekts at 
Saxchi received the usual attention from the Darbar. These operations included 
special repairs to the NaGI temple, of which the walls threatened to collapse. 
Another important monument in the Bhopal State is the Fort of Raisex, which 
was freed from jungle and debrU and made accessible to visitors. Extensive 
repairs were also carried out to the Alamgiri Masjid and its courtyard and the.se 
reflect much credit upon the officers of the Public Works Department of the 
State. 

Datia. 

The ancient palace at Datia was in a very neglected condition and had 
probably never received any attention ,-^ince it fell into dimise. The Darbar 
ha.-:, now decided t<> execute neces.-,ary repairs and the G(n-ernnient of India have 
a'Teed to contribute half the cost r)f tlie operations. This monument is a strikint^ 
exanqfle of the ancient palace architecture. An estimate amounting to about 
R-.. gOADO was framed for the con.-ervation of this monument many yeans ago. 
Thi:: was found inadecpiate and a revised e.stimate based upon a conservation note 
prepared by Mr. B. L. Dhama ha^ been framed. The conservation work will 
be taken in hand next year. On tlie occasion of Mr. Hargreaves’ visit a series of 
photographs .showing all the important feature.s of the monument were taken 
and '-’f them are reproduced in Plates c and VI, a. Two otlier monuments 
of archieolo lical interest were visited in the Datia State during the year under 
report. One of the'C is a .small building resembling the above-mentioned palace 
in general outline. It '.s related to have been built with part of the material 
prepared for the plarger alace. It has two storeys and is about 125 feet square 
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on plan. It con.sist.s of an open court in the middle and is strengthened with 
four ribbed-domed towers at the corners, three of which have unfortunately 
perished. The whole structure is in a very dilapidated condition and is being used 
for inappropriate purposes. The other monument is a large step well situated 
at SiROL, about 5 miles from Datia. It appears to date from the .same period as 
the old palace at Datia and recalls the general plan and design of the famous 
step wells of Ahmedabad in Gujarat. The well was enveloped with jungle ; this 
has been cleared away but structural repairs are urgently needed. 

Chhatarpur. 

In the Chhatarpur State the work of repairs to the group of temples at 
Doxi had been completed in the precedhig year with the help of a grant-in-aid 
from the Government of India. This year the chahutras have been put in order 
and the site tidied up). The conservation of one of the Bhi.mkuxd temples at 
Mau and of the Chaturbhu.ja temple at Chhatarpur has also been taken in 
hand and images and other carved .stones, which were lying scattered in the 
vicinity, have been collected. 

Dhar. 

In Dhar, the Government of India's grant-in-aid of Rs. 5,000 could be made 
available only towards the end of the year, with the result that con.-.iderable 
difficulty Avas experienced in bringing together skilled labourers for the execution 
of the work. The repairs carried out to these monuments during the last twenty 
years with funds provided partly by the Government of India and partlv bv the 
Dhar State have restored this City of Joy ” (Shadiabad, as it wa-< 
called in ancient times) to something like its original state. One im[)ortant 
monument at Jlandu. namely, the one locally known as Gada Shah's shop had 
received little attention. It is one of the largest and loftiest structures at 
Mandu and the purpose for which it was constructed has been the subject of much 
speculation. A start was made during the year under report and debris removed 
from the three existing bays on the east .side. It now transpires that thi-. build- 
ing was probably the general Hall of Audience of the kings of Randu. Other 
features of this monument that have been brought to light are a vaulted under- 
ground water channel furnished with fountains and water regulators and a .-ecret 
underground passage, wide enough to allow a man to pass through from the 
Zenana apartments to the Champa Baoli. For the last two years a special 
annual grant-in-aid of Rs. 2,000 has been sanctioned by the Government of India 
for the preparation of accurate measured drawings of the more important monu- 
ments of Mandu. During the year under report a sum of Rs. 600 was granted 

bv Government for this purpose. 

«/ 


Aj.mer. 

At Ajmer, a sum of Rs. 2.709 \va3 spent on repairs to the marble baradaris 
of Shah Jahax op. the Ax.\s.\gar Buxd. These baradaris have developed 
several ominous cracks and dated ‘ tell-tales ’ have been fixed across them to 
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watch further movement. Works of special repair were also carried out at 
Taragarh Gate and the Saheli Bazar in Daulat Bagh. These cost Es. 1,-663 
and Es. 657, respectively. At the former monument the roof was made water- 
tight and one of the vaulted ceilings repaired. The other building was freed 
from jungle and debris. At the instance of the Commissioner of Ajmer, the 
Hathoon Fort, a small fortified structure situated on a hilly track about 15 
miles from Beawar, which once belonged to the Mears of Eajputana, was also 
inspected. It has no architectural interest and it is not proposed to bring it 
on the List of Central Protected Monuments. 

Sailana. 

Some petty repairs were carried out to the temple of Mahadeo at the village 
of Bilpank by the Sailana Darbar and by the Kotah Darbar to the ceno- 
taphs of the Maharaos of Kotah. 
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SECTION II.—EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 

EXCAVATIONS AT T AXIL A. 

By Sir John Marshall. 

With the progress of excavations in Sirkap it has become more and more 
evident that the destruction of the Parthian city on this site was attended by 
some sudden and dire calamity in which many of the citizens must have been 
killed or driven permanently from their homes. On no other hypothesis can 
we account for the presence of so many domestic utensils and other small objects 
in the houses, still less for the numerous hoards of jewellery and other valuables 
that have been found buried under the floors in this particular stratum. 

That this calamity befell Taxila at the hands of the invading Kushans, 
there can be no reasonable doubt ; and that it happended shortly before 64 A.D. 
seems highly probable. The reasons for inferring this date are as follows. Along 
'ttdth two of the hoards of jewellery which were buried when the city was sacked 
were certain silver coins of two rulers named Satavastra and Sapedana with the 
bust of their overlord Pacores on the obverse. Now, Pacores was a successor 
of the Parthian King of Kings Gondophares, who, according to the testimony 
of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription was still ruhng in the year 103=45-46 A. D. ; 
and, inasmuch as some of the coins of Sapedana and Satavastra are in a worn 
condition, we can hardly allow less than 14 years for the conclusion of the reign 
of Gondophares, the accession of Pacores and the issue and usage of these coins 
of Satavastra and Sapedanes. Indeed, 14 years seem to me all too short a time 
for these happenings. On the other hand, an inscription from Panjtar on the 
Indus indicates that the Kushans were already in possession of that District 
by the year 122 and it is difficult therefore to postpone the Kushan conquest 
to a later date than this year, which according to the most reasonable scheme 
of chronology corresponds with 64 A. D. Judging by these data, therefore, it 
would seem that the sack of Taxila must have taken place between about 60 
and 64 A. D. This date, however, is not free from difficulties and I am far 
from regarding it as certain. In the first place the head of the Parthian King 
Pacores.” which appears on the coins of Sapedana is distinguished by a peculiar 
form of headdress, which on coins of Parthia itself does not make its appearance 
until the close of the 1st century A. D. It may be, of course, that Pacores 
himself was a pioneer in this fashion, which was subsequently adopted by the 
Parthian Kings in Iran, but the point is one that should not be overlooked. 
Another difficulty is presented by certain coins bearing on the obverse the bust 
and name of the last Greek King Hermaios, and on the reverse the name and 
tKles of the first Kushan King, Kujula Kadphises. Coins of these two rulers 
have been found in great abundance in Sirkap, many of Hermaios alone, many 

orKadphises alone, and many of Hermaios with Kadphises. In the early days 
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of iny excavations, when I was working on the uppermcst strata of this site 
numbers of these coins were found in positions indicating that they were still 
in currency after the time of Gondoiihares. From my more recent diggings, 
however, which have gone deeper, it is clear that they must also have been 
current in the early half of the 1st century E. C.. and they are found in such 
large numbers that it is impossible to believe that they could have resulted from 
mere commercial intercourse. At first sight the abundance of these coins 

would seem to point to the conquest of Taxila by Kujiik Kadphi^es himself — 
perha])s with the help of Hermaios — in the earlier half of the 1st centurv A. D. 
i.e., possibly between the reigns of Azes and Gondophares. Bat in mv view 

there is another and more likely explanation. It is this. ^Ye learn from the 

Chinese annals th.-.t Kujula Kadphises (Khu-tsiu-kdo) possessed himself of Kabul 
(Kao-fu), and this statement is corroborated by the vast numbers of his coins 
struck in that district. That this annexation of the Kabul Valiev took place' 
fairly early in Kujiila Kadphises’ career, is shown by the fact that on the ear- 
liest coins which he struck there (copied from issues of Hermaios). he stvled 
himself a ijavwja or chieftain, not a King of Kings, as he afterwards did. In 
the light of what Fan-V'e says in the Hou Han-shu, we mav surmise that this 
annexation took place shortly after 25 A. D., when Kujala Kadphise- was pro- 
bably about 50 years of age, and that it was after this that he proceeded to 

occupy Pu-ta and Kipin and to assume the more important title of Maharaja 
Rajudiruja. A few vears later the Parthians of Taxila, whose territories accord- 
ing to the later Han annals had been invaded by Kadphises, retaliated bv 
themselves occupying the Kabul Valley, and as a re-ult of this accession to their 
territories large numbers of the Kabul coins of Hermaios or of Kadphises and 
Hermaios found their way to Taxila during the Parthian domination there. 
This at any rate appears to me the most adequate exfilanation of the firesence 
of these coins in Sirkap. The mistake, as I believe, that has hitherto been 

made, has been to assume that it was the Parthians who made an end of the 
Greek power in Kfibul* and the Kushans who in their turn drove out the 
Parthians. The fact seems to be that the Kabul Galley wa- an important bone 
of contention between the Parthians and Kushans, and we can well believe that 
it chanced ham's more than once before the final ecli],-.e of the Parthian f)ower 
Whether it was Kujfila or his successor, A'dina Kadphises who conquered 
Taxila is not established ; probably it was the latter. The Hou Han-shu ex- 
pressly states that it was Wdma Kadphises (Yen-Kao-Chen) who conquered 
Tden-chu, and by Tden-chu there can be little doubt that the Xorth-West of 

India, including Taxila, is meant. Along with .some of the coins of Sapedana 
alluded to above, buried when the city was sacked by the Kushans, were 

three small silver coins with a head of a Kushan King on the obverse and 
a Kike with the legend Maharujasa rajatirdjasa Khishanasa Yalvu(ja]sa on 
the reverse. The king wears the conical headdress characteristic of Whma 

Kadphise.s and it was with this king that I identified him when I first published 

Ko.,o^v. C. I. Vol. II, pt. i, p. LXIII ; Thomas. J. R. A. 8 ., 1906, pp. 193 f ; Kap^oa CHI 
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these coins.* This identification of mine was endorsed by Professor Eapson 
in the Cambridge History of India (p. 581), but in the Corpus Inscrip- 

tionum Indicarum, Vol. II, Part I, Professor Konow infers from the use of the 
term yavuga that it is Kujula not W‘ima Kadphises who is portrayed. If 
Professor Konow is right, then these coins of Ivujida Kadphises merely fall into 
line with the hundreds of other issues of the same monarch which were current 
at Taxila under the Parthians. On the other hand, if these coins are issues of 
W‘ima Kadphises, then they go far to confirm the Chinese authorities in attri- 
buting to him the conquest of the Panjab. The point is not an unimportant 
one. because if \V‘ima Kadphises conquered Taxila between CO and C4 A. D. 
and if Kanishka was his immediate successor, the latter may well have come 
to the throne by 78 A. D., whereas, if Kujula Kadphises was the conqueror of 
Taxila there would obviously be more reason for assigning Kanishka to a subs- 
tantially later date. So far, however, as this particular problem is concerned 
no real helj) is to be got from the Sirkap site. The evidence from here proves 
onlv that Kanishka was not reigning up to the time when the Parthian city 
was destroyed. A few of his coins along with a few of other rulers — Kushan, 
Little A"ue-chi, Kashmiri and even Muhammadan — have been found in the super- 
ficial debris and it is obvious that there must have been some dwellers on the 
site long after the destruction of the Parthian city, but there is nothing to help 
ns in determining the actual date of these several rulers. 

With the new light thus shed on this period of Taxila’s history, the many 
precious hoards of jewellery and the multitude of other objects found in the 
buildina's of the second city acquire an added significance and value. As now 
apprehended, thev constitute one large and homogeneous collection representa- 
tive of Parthian culture in India in the middle of the 1st century A. D. and they 
^ive us a harcllv less instructive picture of life on the far Eastern outskirts of 
the Parthian Empire than the remains at Dura-Europos do on its Western. 
Parthian culture in Svria, with its Scwo-Hellenistic colouring, is necessarily very 
different from Parthian culture in the Panjab. Yet it is surprising how much 
there i'' in common between the two, and, when we come to know more of the 
Parthian Empire in general, there can be little doubt but that we shall find 
that it possessed a far more distinctive and homogeneous culture than has 
hitherto been suspected. For the present, our knowledge is singularly little. 

Roman and Armenian writers, who are our chief sources of information concern 
themselves almost exclusively with dynastic and military affairs and tell us next 
to nothing about other and more interesting aspects of the country and its 
pg()ple— about their manners and customs, their social condition, their public 
and domestic economy, their political organization, their religious and moral 
ideas. Indeed, the picture of the Parthians drawn from these writers is of an 
ahno.st half barbarian people, chiefly renowned for their skill as horsemen or 
with the bow. That the picture is very defective and one-sided camiot be 
questioned. The Parthians were not only fine warriors, but an energetic, 
progressive and high ly civilized nation. Iranian by race and speak ing an 

* A. S. B., 1912-13, r- 4i. 
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Iranian tongue, they had once formed an integral part of the Empire of the 
Medes and Persians and from this empire as well as from the succeeding empires 
of Alexander and Seleucus they inherited much of the culture and refinement 
of both Greece and Persia. On their coinage, the Arsacids styled 
themselves “ Philhellenes ” and this was no empty boast, for Greek 
seems to have been used generally as their official language just as Aramaic had 
been under the Acheemenids, and every fresh excavation shows how much they 
were under the influence of Hellenistic art and Hellenistic ideas in general. T.et 
it be remembered, too, that the Parthians held the carrying trade between the 
Xear and Middle East, and imported quantities of manufactures and ohjets fVart 
from the Mediterranean coasts to India and vice versa. Much of thi^ trade 
went by way of S}’Tia and the Euphrates to Charax at the head of the Persian 
Gulf and so by sea to the Indian ports but not a little must have gone across 
Persia itself either to Seistan and Sind or to Bactria, Gandhara and the Panjab. 
So far as the north-west of India is concerned, it has commonly been a^^umed 
that the strong Greek influence manifest in many of its monuments and anti- 
quities during the first two centuries of the Christian Era is attributable in tbe 
main to the Greek principalities which the Bactrian conquerors established here 
in the 2nd century B. C. Now, however, there is abundant evidence to show 
that much of this influence was directly due to the Parthians, who not only 
kept alive the traditional Hellenism of the Seleucids in Mesopotamia and Persia 
but by further conquests, trade, and commerce did much to spread it over the 
north-west of India. Nor was the important part they played in this matter 
confined to the relatively short period when Parthian princes were actually 
ruling over those countries. The Sakas, who immediately preceded them in 
the north-west, were also of Iranian blood and prior to their invasion of India 
had formed an integral part of the Parthian Empire, where the process of helleni- 
zation begun during their long sojourn in Bactria was continued. And even 
after the Parthians had been supplanted by the Kimhans in the North-West, 
their influence in that area must have been a potent one, since thev were still 
the intermediaries, in control of the great caravan routes, between the East 
and West, and whatever the Kushans had of Graeco-Roman ideas or Graeco- 
Roman culture must have come to them by way of Parthia.* 

After what has been said above, the importance of exploring the Parthian 
city in Sirkap need hardly be stressed. It is the only known site of its kind 
in India and unique for the light it throws not only on Parthian culture but on 
tbe evolution of the important school of Indo-Hellenistic Art which subsequenlty 
reached its zenith imder the Kushans. It is earnestly to be hoped, therefore, 
that w'ork will be resumed here by my successors, whenever funds again permit. 
The structural remains, unfortunately, are for the most part in so dilapidated a 
state that, notwithstanding all the interesting information they have furnished 
as to town and house planning, they w’ould hardly justify further excavation 
for their owm sake. The main objective, howec’er, of future digging would be 

* The Red ijea route for ocean-borne commerce was not opened up by the Romans until the latter part of the 
1st Century A. D. and even after that could scarcely have affected the Kushans. 
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not so much the buildings themselves as the jewellery, domestic utensils and 

many other objects left in them by the Parthians, and there is no doubt that 
these will continue to repay, and more than repay, the cost of excavation. 

It was mainly, let me say, in the hope of finding such valuables, though 
partly also because I wished to complete the plan of this particular building 
that I resumed during the past season the excavation of Block D'. This is 
one of the buildings which were largely rebuilt in diaper masonry during the 
Parthian period and experience had tought me that such buildings offer the 
best chances of finding buried treasure. My hopes as to this were not dis- 

appointed. Beneath the floor of a small chamber in square 62-173' were found 
two hoards which, though close to one other, had evidently been buried separate- 
ly, one being contained in an earthen pot (Ht. 6|") and deposited at a depth 

of about 1' 8" below the floor level (8' 8" below the surface) ; the other lying 

in the earth rather more than a foot lower down and closer to the foundations 
of the western wall. Of these two deposits, the upper one (No. 1241) com- 
prised the following objects : — 

(1) Sk. 1241-1. Eros and Psyche in gold repousse, standing side by side, 
with arms outstretched, caressing one another. The relief is backed with flat 
gold sheeting soldered at the edges, to the back of which three small rings for 
attachment are affixed. In the base are two small holes, one larger than the 
other, through which the lac core was inserted. In earUer Greek representa- 
tions of this .subject, both Eros and Psyche are provided with wings ; here 
they are wingless, but in spite of this difference there can be no doubt as to 
their identity. For Eros and Psyche figures on a bronze hydria in the British 
Museum (No. 313) Cf. Wolters in Arch. Zeit. 1884, PI. 1, pp. 1, ff., and Furtw'aen- 
gler, Coll. Sabouroff, 11, PI. 135. Ht. 1 13/16" Plate XIX, 2. 

(2) Sk. 1241-2. A pair of gold crescent and pendant ear-rings enriched 
with rosettes, clustered drops and granulation. The clasp of the cre.scent con- 
sists of two miniature cre.scents ornamented with a cinquefoil rosette at the 
top, a female bust on a lotus background in the centre, and another circular 
boss at the bottom. The pendants are composed of rings decorated on the 
outside with triple rows of beads and granules with bud-like pendants hanging 
from them, their surface finely granulated and ending in terminals of small 
globes and granules. Similar ear-rings have been found previously in Sirkap, 
cf. A. S. R., 1912-13, p. 26 and Plate XXI, b, and 1924-25, Plate XI, 9 and 10, 

Length 4^^ Plate N.\ HI, 1 and 3. 

(3) Sk. 1241-3. Three flower-shaped pendants of gold. Each is com- 
posed of six petals, backed by granulated ribbings and six smaller obcordate 
petals at their base, once encrusted with paste or Jewels. Attached to the tips 
of the larger leaves is a ring with granulated edge, from which six quadruple 
plaited chains are suspended with bells at their ends. Cf. A. S. R., 1912-13, 
Plate XXI, b, 4. Ht. 2^" and 2|" Plate XVIII, 7. 

(4) Sk. 1241-4. Pair of bangles of beaten gold on a core of lac (''). The 
ends were finished with separate discs of beaten gold which are now missing. 
Cf. A. S. R., 1912-13, Plate XXI, a, 1 to 4. Diam. 3|" and 3^'. 
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(o) Sk. 1241-0. Pair of bracelets of sheet gold with hinged clasps. The 
body of the bracelet is adorned with a double S repeat fretted from the metal, 
in a cable border. On the clasp is a foliate design in openwork cloisons of 
white shell centred with an oval medallion, from which the stone has disa})})eared. 
Diam. 1 13/16", Plate XVIII, 4. 

(6) Sk. 1241-6. Four square svastihis of gold repousse, on a core of lac. 
Ill centre of each is a diamond-shaped depression, and at the four corners a 
heart-shaped one. At the back of each are four copper rings imbedded in the 
lac for attachment. 2|" square by 3/16" thick. 

(7) Sk. 1241-7. Gold necklace of 43 pieces, viz., 21 larger pieces, two 
terminals and 20 spacing beads. The necklace was strung on two threads or 
wires, one passing through the middle of each of the larger pieces, the other 
through the head and the alternate spacing beads between. The two terminals 
are divided into cloisons of a dark grey opaque stone and white shell inside a 
beaded border. Of the larger pieces, halt are centred with oval medallions of 
crystal cut en cabochon in a beaded border enclosed bv two hshes facim'- one 
another with minute circlets of inlaid white shell between their heads and "tails 
Above is a finely granulated bead, and below, three plaited chains ending in 
circular discs. The other half, disposed alternately with the above, have 
similar chains below and plain beads above, but their centres are relieved with 
comma, diamond, triangular and heart-shaped cloisons inlaid with shell The 
ipacing beads are of the openwork basket ” type, inlaid with white shell. The 
length of each pendant is 1|", Plate, XIX, 16. 

(8) Sk. 1241-8. Gold necklace or girdle (mel-Ma) of 130 doubly flexured 

beads. The beads are of thin hollow gold, made in two pieces and ])ierced with 
two transverse holes for threading. Width Cf. A. S. B., 190-^-3 > 158 

and Plate XXVIII, b, 3. Plate XVIII, 9. ’ ~ ' 


(9) Sk. 1241-9. 132 hollow gold beads, round and graduated from 3-1 6" 

to I" diameter. Cf. A. S. R., 1912-13, Plate XXII, b. 

(10) Sk. 1241-11. Girdle {mekhala) of 494 pieces of step battlement pattern 
interlocking with one another. The pieces are hollow, made in two ])iece's and 
threaded with two tran.sverse strings. The hole is 12 feet in lem'th Width 
of each piece 5,16". Plate XVIII, 8. 

(11) Sk. 1241-12. Mother of pearl necklace in 33 pieces, with two pairs 

of holes for threading. The shells are pierced. Diam. to ^ 

(12) Sk. 1241-13. Eleven gold bangles of .solid wire, with twisted ends 

allowing of the bangle being expanded or contracted. Cf A S R loro oo' 
SK. 933/2. Diam. IV to 2|". • • . J-_o. 

(13) Sk. 1241-14. Two pairs of hollow, club-shaped gold pendants. Leimth 

to 1-1-". Cf. A. S. R., 1912-13. ’ 

(14) Sk. 1241-15. Pair of gold ear-rings of solid wire, with twisted ends 

Diam. -2". Cf. A. S. R., 1912-13, Plate XXII, a. 3. 


(15) Sk. 1241-16. Gold hoop finger-ring with flat oval bezel. The inlaid stone 
i.s lapis-lazuli engraved with a .standing figure of Herakles (?) with a club in left 
hand and an illegible Kharoshthi inscription on right. Diam. Plate XVD i 
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(16) Sk. 1241-17. Plain solid fin ger-ring of gold, with, flattened oval bezel. 
Diam. Plate XIX, 1. 

(17) Sk. 1241-18. Hoop finger-ring of gold with beaded edges. In place 

of the usual oval bezel is a pair of almond-shaped projections, and to either 
side of them minute figures suggestive of tortoises and scorpions’ heads with 
svastiJcas (much worn) behind. Diam. Plate XIX, 9. 

(18) Sk. 1241-19. Hoop finger ring of ribbed gold sheet with oval-shaped 

projecting bezel which is incrusted with crystal en cabochon edged with gold 
beading. On either side, heart-shaped cloison design from which the stone or 
paste is missing. Diam. Plate XIX, 3. 

(19) Sk. 1241-20. Hair pin (?) of gold with flat “ wheel ” head decorated 

on both sides with cinquefoil rosette inlaid with white shell and encircled by 

double beading. Length 4f". 

(20) Sk, 1241-21. A pair of gold pendants adorned with beaded crescent 
and circlets with 5 tiny discs suspended by wires beneath. Ht. 1". Plate 
XIX, 10 and 11. 

(21) Sk. 1241-22, a-c. Three rosettes of gold with circular beaded centre 
and 5 obcordate petals inlaid with green paste. Diam. V to 7/16". Plate 
XIX, 15. 

(22) Sk. 1241-22, d. Ditto but with petals inlaid with white shell. Plate 
XIX, 8. 

(23) Sk. 1241-22, e. Ditto, but with 6 plain petals from which the paste 
has disappeared. 

(24) Sk. 1241-23. Two pairs of gold ear-rings bound with wire at ends. 

Diam. f" to 7/16". Cf. A. S. R., 1912-13, Plate XXII, a. 

(25) Sk. 1241-23, c. Ditto, without wire. 

(26) Sk. 1241-24. Three openwork “ basket ” beads of gold, very minute. 
Diam. Plate XIX, 5. 

(27) Sk. 1241-25. Almond-shaped gold ornament for attachment, beaded 
and originally inlaid with paste, which has disappeared. Length 9/16". Plate 
XIX, 6. 

(28) Sk. 1241-26. Three small lumps of gold weighing 123 grains. 

(29) Sk. 1241-27. Eectangular thin gold sheet 2f" X |" and four other 

tiny pieces. Length J" to f". 

(30) Sk. 1241-28. Ornament of copper gilt in form of tortoise, its body 

incrusted with oval crystal en cabochon and head with smaller circular crystal ; 

small ring for suspension at tail and four rings once inlaid with blue paste for 
legs. Head and legs made in separate circlets and soldered on with thin shps 
of metal. Length Ij". 

(31) Sk. 1241-29. Fragment of a crescent-shaped piece of crystal. Length 

7 " 

8 • 

(32) Sk. 1241-30. Bowl-shaped silver bell without tongue or handle. 
Diam. l". 

(33) Sk. 1241-31. Globular pendant of gold with ring handle for suspen- 

sion. Diam. 

K 
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(34) Sk. 1241-32. “ Shield ’’-shaped ornament of gold repous.se provided 

with two of holes for threading. Length Plate XIX, 13. 

(35) Sk. 1241-33. 19 pieces of tubular beads on core of lac (?). Length 

to 9.16". 

(36) Sk. 1241-34. 2 silver with square heads (length 3"), one silver 

bell in ^heces, and other silver fragments. 

(37) Sk. 1241-35. Anklet of solid silver, with ends terminating in cubes. 
Diam. 4§". 

(38) Sk. 1241-36. Eeddish brown glass bead in form of fish pierced 

lengthwise. Length 1". 

(39) Sk. 1241-37. One chalcedony, one shell, and three glass beads. 

Diam. to J". 


(40) Sk. 1241-38. Four doubly flexured shell beads with two transverse 

holes for threading. Length f" to f". 

(41) Sk. 1241-.39. One silver coin of Sapedana. Ohi\, Bust of bearded 

king to 1. diademed. In left field, ^ ; Or. legend,... Ihxab. Pci’., Xike standino- 1, 

holding vTeath and palm. In r. field, Kh. bJm and legend jasa 

tratarasd dra/niasa. Plate XVII, 4. Cf. A. S. R., 1912-13, pane 50 

(42) Sk. 1241-40. 11 silver coins. Obv. King on horse back to I. in 

beaded border. Rev. Deity standing front in beaded border holding thunder- 

bolt (0 in r. hand. In 1. field 1^, and in r. field Kh. tha. Plate XVII o 

The other deposit in the same chamber (Sk. 1362) comprised the following 
objects : — 

(43) Sk. 1362-1. Hollow gold torque {hansidi) of beaten sheet gold on a 

core of lac. It is composed of two semi-circles united at the narrow ends by 
a socket and tenon hinge and provided with a push fastener of copper at the 
thicker ends, very much like the modern patent “push” fastener Diam ^3" 

(44) Sk. 1362-2. Gold hoop finger-ring of thin metal, on core of kc^ (?) 

The bezel is oval and the gem missing. Diam. 13/16" Cf A S' P lo ’ 

Plate XXL h, 9. ■ j- ■ > . u, 1912-13, 

(45) Sk. 1362-3. Gold ear-ring, bound with wire at ends D' i" 

Cf. A. >S. R., 1912-13, Plate XXII, a. ' 2- 

(40) Sk. 1362-4. Silver .eaucer (Diam. 6-;') with flat irnttom and concave 
edge. Concentric, countersunk circles on base, and between them Kh ’ 
cription : — Aspavarmasa Strategasa Sa. 10.1. Dra. 2. 0. 2 — “ li ’ i ' 

ship of Aspavarma. Value, 11 .staters, 2 drachmas, and 2 obok ” o ^ 

“ Belonging to A.spavarma the general, etc.”. ’ perhaps 

(47) Sk. 1362-5. Circular .saucer or dish of .silver tl n .rn 

T A X 1 Tx 1 . ^ bottom is flat 

the edges curved outwards. It bears a single Kharoshthi letter .1^ i A 

Diam. 5i'. Cf. A. S. R., 1926-27, .\o. 4081/25. ^ “»<iemcath. 

(48) Sk, 1362-6. A pair of damaged and t«-isted anklets of silver. Length 

47, , D 


ihat the two deposits described 


„ 11 . 7 .X, age, there can 1 

virtually no doubt ; and the presence in them of a min ef oi u 

with 11 other coins either of the same tnler or of another app.oriLaWy tnta 
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porary with him corroborates the view expressed above, that these and the 
other treasures were placed in the ground when Taxila was sacked by the Kushans. 
Coins of Sapedana, it may be remembered, were first found in 1912-13 in a jar 
in Block E on the eastern side of the High Street, w’hich was doubtless laid in 
ruins on the same occasion,* and I then pointed out that every feature of these 
coins of Sapedana showed him to have been a successor of Gondophares. It 
is also of no small interest to find among these valuables a silver plate bearing 
the name of Aspavarma the Strategos or Military Commander. Aspavarma 
was an Indian, son of Indravarma and uncle apparently of the ruler Sasan or 
Sasas, whose name appears on coins of Gondophares as well as of Pacores. 
Aspavarma figures as Strategos on coins of Azes as well as of Gondophares and 
he may even have been contemporary with Sapedana whose coins show a close 
affinity with those of Gondophares,! In connection wfith these rulers it may 
be recalled that among the many valuables buried at the sack of Taxila was a 
silver aslios vase dated in the year 191, during the reign of Zeionises (Jihonika) 
Satrap of Chukhsa, who was son of Manigula and nephew of the “ Great King 
In the opinion of Dr. Konow,^ the year 191 refers to the old Saka era and. accord- 
ino' to his reckoning, corresponds with 107-8 A. D., the Maharaja who was then 
reio’ntng being Wfima Kadphises. With this view I cannot agree. The hoard 
in which the asTcos vase was found belongs to the same age as the other hoards, 

and, whatever the date of the Kushan invasion may have been, it was anterior 

to that invasion. My own view is that the era referred to in this inscription 

is the Parthian era which was used in the Patika copper plate of the year 78 

and which evidently starts from about 150 B. C.* If I am right, the date of 
the askos vase, when Zeinonises was Satrap, must have been about 41 A. D. 
and the Maharaja, his uncle, must have been Gondophares. 

Another point of interest connected with the Aspavarma Plate is that in 
addition to the Kharoshthi signs Sa and dra, standing for Staters and Drachmai, 
which had already been found on two other plates at Taxila,® we have here a 
third sign, ^=0, which manifestly stands for Obol, six of which went to the 
Drachma in the monetary system of the Greeks. The weight of this plate 
bein" 2603-7 grains, it follows that approximately 12| grains went to the obol, 
36- to the hemidrachm, 73|- to the drachm, and 220| to the stater. These weights 
correspond closely with the average weights pf the silver hemidrachms, drachms 
and didrachms of Azes, Azilises and other Scytho-Parthian kings ; on the other 
hand they differ somewhat from those of the twm silver plates referred to above 


* Cf A S P* 50. With the coins of Sapedana were found others of Sasan, Satavastra and Kad- 
phises II (•)• ^ . 

f The Greek title was probably taken over by the Parthians from the ^eleucid Empire. 

Rostovtzeff and Welles seem to think that in Western Parthia oTpaTT/j^o; implied the same as the Iranian 
But thoie seems little doubt that at Taxila the two offices existed side by side. C/. Excavations 

Tt Dura‘Europo.% 1928-29, pp. 207-8. 

1 C. I. I; Vol. IT, pp- ^2 and 83. 

2 Prof Rapson plausibly suggests that this era marked “ the establishment of the new kingdom in Seistaix 
after its incorporation into the PartWan Empire by INIithradates I, C. 150 B. C ”. 

” K 2 
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which weigh 5278 and 750o-3 grains respectively and give 86^ and 81 1 grains 
to the drachm. 

The above were not the only valuables found in Block D.' Under the 
floor of a room in the eastern part of the Block, in square 64-92' and at a depth 
of between 3 ft. 6 in. and 4 ft. 9 in. below the .surface (where the ground falls 
away slightly towards the High Street) were the following particularlv fin e 
piece.s of jewellery ; — 

(49) Sk. 1501. Pair of gold bracelets of thick sheet metal with flat, hinged 
clasps. The body is decorated with an openwork acanthus repeat pattern 
enriched with gold knots and rosettes, and with circlets of encrusted amber 
and comma-shaped leaves of inlaid shell. The clasp is relieved with fretted 
circlets and crescents inlaid with amber and white shell. Both body and clasp 
are edged with plaited borders and the hinges between the two are beaded. 
The back of the fretted patterns is .strengthened with cross slips of gold. Diani. 
2d" : width li". Plate XVIII, 6. 

(.50) Sk. 1.507-1. A sold pendant (ht. 4|") consisting of two separate 
piece-, the upper attached to the lower by means of a hook which passes through 
a hollow cylinder in the lower one. The upper part is built up on a frame- 
work of flat gold wire twi.-ted into a square and subdivided into 4 small squares. 
At the back of this is a .somewhat broader band of gold ending in two hooks 
which project beyond the framework on either side ; at the point of projection 
the ba-e of the hooks i> enriched with a small circlet edged with granules. The 
ornament attached to this framework consists of a quatrefoil central flower with 
sprays of three small leaves springing from the tips of its four obcordate petals 
and rosettes alternating with them in the corners. Both rosettes and leaves 
are inlaid with turquoise paste. The central flower is finely granulated and 
further enriched with a corona of five obcordate petals also inlaid with turquoise 
on which a minute Cupid of gold is repo.sing. 

The lower half of the ornament consists of a fanciful vas-elike centre on 
either side of which is an infant Eros riding on a winged sea-lion, with 'four 
plaited chains terminating in a pearl and leaf device beneath. The va.se-.shaped 
ornament in the middle is set upon a three-stepped base, from which hangs a 
cluster of five drops of gold with a ppamid of four tiny granules clingiim to 
each ; the granules are of solid metal, but the larger drops are hollow."' ^The 
bod}' of thb vase is of filigrain and granulated work with panels of turquoise 
paste between. The cylinder, which rather suggests a Buddhist clialra or wheel 
is. like the one in the centre of the flower above, flanged with a .separate band 
of gold. The Erotes and sea-monsters appear to have been cast in a mould 
and afterwards chased with a graver’s tool; the hair of the boys is very car ’ 
fully worked, and falls on their shoulders in a natural row of ""rinedets ^ 

wing.s, and the wings and ears of the monsters, both front and backi wero inlZ 
with turquoise some of which is missing. ^ 

Somewhat similar gold pendants were purchased by me some vac,. 
Rawalpindi and published in A. 8. R., 1902-3. Plate XXVIII i 'p, 


t 
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(51) Sk. 1507-2. Gold repousse figure of winged Aplirodite standing on 

an acantlius (?) pedestal. Tfie left elbow of the goddess rests on a small pillar 
and lier right hand on her hip. The back is a flat sheet of gold soldered at the 
edges to the relief. Attached to it are three small segmented rings, two behind 
the wings and one behind the feet. Rough workmanship. Ht. A 

similar but smaller figure was discovered in 1912-13. Cf, A. ■jS. R., 1912-13, 

Plate XXII, b, 1. Plate XVI, 3. * 

(52) Sk. 1507-3. Gold necklace or girdle of 84 pieces, 1" wide. Each 
piece is hollow segmented into 4 circlets, and pierced laterally at the two ends. 
A similar gold ornament with 5 segments in each piece was published in A. S. R., 
1912-13, Plate XXII, b, 4. Plate XVIII, 10. 

(53) Sk. 1550. A gold necklace of 31 pieces. At either end is a terminal 

encrusted with lapis- lazuli (?) and turquoise. The other pieces are enriched 
alternately with beaded circles centred with carbuncles and fohate devices inlaid 
with turquoise. At the head of each piece is a hollow bead of gold, granulated 
in the case of the carbuncle pieces, plain in the others. A single gold tube is 

attached crosswise at the back of each piece, and two at the back of each ter- 

minal, for threading. A somewhat similar gold necklace was found in Block B 
in 1924-25 and published in A. S. R., 1924-25, Plate XI, 2. Length of each 
pendant l^-e”. Plate XIX, 4. 

Other objects found in this Block that also deserve mention are the following : — 

(54) Sk. 1000. Sq. G6-113'. 9' B. S. Gold rosette of six plain petals. 

Diam. 

(55) Sk. 1204. Sq. 58-117'. 10' 5" B. S. Tiny gold chain with 5 links. 

■ Length Ij". Plate XIX, 7. 

(50) Sk. 1034-1. Sq. 59-112'. 9' 4" B. S. Shallow bowl of copper with 

central boss inside. Diam. 6J". This and the following were found together. 

(57) Sk. 1034-2. Copper mirror with tang for insertion in handle. Diam. 5|". 

(58) Sk. 1138-1. Sq. 60-112'. 9' 8" B. S. Earthenware vase with a 
shallow base. In it was a steatite plaque of whitish schist (Xo. 1138-2) 4| in. 
in diam.. with winged monster on lotus back-ground in upper register. On 
rim, incised cross-hatched lines, and, on back, lotus. Plate XV, 5. 

(59) Sk. 1137. Sq. 58-104'. 9' 2" B. S. Lead medallion with a stand- 

iim wiimed figure in beaded border. Two ring hooks attached to its back for 
suspension. Diam. f . 

(60) Sk. 1511. Sq. 57-88'. 5' B. S. Bell-shaped copper cooking-pot, 
made in two pieces and rivetted together. Ht. 8j". Similar vessels have 
been found in previous years in Sirkap. 

(61) Sk. 275. Sq. 57-105'. 6' B. S. Shallow bowl of copper, damaged. 

Diam. 6|". 

(62) Sk. 282. Sq. 57-105'. 6' B. S. Broken copper pan with a ring 

handle on one side. Diam. 12|". 

(63) Sk. 994. Sq. 59-111'. 8' B. S. Part of copper inkpot with two 

receptacles, one for the ink, the other perhaps to hold the pen. On bottom, a 
JvharoshthI inscription .nm/mmsa. Ht. If'. 
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(64) Sk. 1585. Sq. 60' 110'. 7' 10" B. S. Two-edged sword of iron 

or steel in five pieces, with copper band between blade and hilt. Length 
2 ' 8 ". 

(65) Sk. 1188. Sq. 59-112'. 11' 7" B. S. Earthenware vase with 

two bandies. Cf. Xo. 656. Probably of Early Scytho-Parthian date. 


Ht. 5|". 

(66) Sk. 1807. Sq. 61-92'. 6' B. S. Fragment of a dish of grey slate 
with three concentric circles incised on the inner side. On outside of rim, 
foliate border in relief ; beneath, scjuare projection with socket hole for leg. 
The vessel inust have been a particularly handsome one. Length 7". 

(67) Sk. 1549. Sq. 61-110'. 7' 9" B. S. Earthenware vessel with flat 
bottom, steep sides, recessed rim and lid. The lid is turned over at edges .so 
as to fit closely over the rim. Ht. 9". Diam. of lid, 14j". 

To the south of Block D' smue further clearance work was done in Blocks 
E', G' and H'. In the first of the^e there came to light (in square.s 94-97 x 
78'-82') a small house neatly built in the characteristic diaper masonrv. In. 
this luuise aPo I found three articles of silver which like the other hoards in 
houses of this class had evidently been buried in haste and forgotten. The 
articles in question were ; — 


(68) 8k. 2278-1. 8q. 96-81'. 4' B. 8. Narrow necked scent-bottle (?) 

of silver. The lid was fastened to the neck by a ring and chain, some of the 
links of which are missing. Body slightly damaged. Bottom decorated with 
concentric circles. Ht. 4|" 

(69) 8k. 2278-2. Broken .silver bowl. 

(70) 8k. 2278-3. 8ilver anklet in damaged condition. 

The other structures exhumed this year in Block E' were mainlv of the 
ordinary rubble masonry and yielded no dejx^.sits of jewellerv or other valuables 
The only objects of note recovered from them were the followino- ; 

(71) 8k. 2292. 8q. 92-95'. 2' 6" B. 8. Plaque of schi.st-.stone divided 

into three compartments, with lotus pattern in relief in each and a wiii'^ed 
moii'ter in the upper register. Around the rim, a cross-hatch border. "on 
back, a lotus. Diam. 4|''. Plate XR’, 4. 

(72) 8k. 2223. 8q. 96-93'. 2' B. 8. Eragment of a plaque or lid of 

schist. In centre, forepart of hip])ocamp, around which were 10 .small compart- 
ments, of which 4 survive, each containing a ]»air of figures. Lotus border 

rouird rim. Length 5|". Plate XIV, 6. 

(73) Sk. 2359. 8q. 96-89'. 4' 3" B. 8. Terracotta bath-shaped inkpot (?) 

with projecting handle at fiat end, and circular disc pierced with a hole (perhaps 
for the pen). Length 3|". Plate XVI. 4 

(74) Sk. 2418. Sq. 94-80'. 3' B. 8. Copper spoon with egg-shaped 

scoop and goose-headed terminal of handle. Length 7-J" 

In the neighbouring Block G'. where another small hoard of jewellery was 

brought to fight, the .sub,structure is of ordinary rubble ma.sonry, but it is evi- 

dent from the remains ol an oblong room in squares 105-6x87' that there was 
a later superstructure of diaper masonry to which the jewellery no doubt belongs 
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This jewellery was found beneath the floor of a small room in square 108-87', 
2' 4" below the surface. It comprised the following articles : — 

(75) Sk. 2193-1. Pair of bracelets of thick sheet gold, with flat hinged 
nlasp. The body of the bracelet is ornamented with an S-pattern repeat fretted 
from the metal sheet and surrounded by a plaited border. The clasp is solid 
and enriched on the outside with trefoil and comma-shaped cloisons once filled 
with stone paste or amber, and an oval medallion in the centre. In one medal- 
lion the stone is rock crystal cut en cabuchon ; in the other it is of glass paste, 
now much decayed. Diam. 2p'. Plate XYIII, 5. 

(76) Sk. 2193-2. Hollow gold collar (hansuli) in two pieces, filled with a 
core of lac and provided with a socket and tenon joint at their narrower, and 
a push clasp at their thicker ends. Diam. of". Cf. No. Sk. 1632-1. 

(77) Sk. 2193-3. A gold ear-ring of crescent and pendant form enriched 
with clustered drops and granulation. The clasp of the crescent is of double 
horse-shoe design. Similar ear-rings have been found in pre\T.ous years. Length 
3|". Cf. No. 2, above. 

(78) Sk. 2193-4. Gold hoop finger ring of thin metal, with oval bezel 
from which the gem is missing. Diam. 13/16". 

(79) Sk. 2193-5. A pair of hollow anklets of silver in a very fragmentary 
condition. Diam. about 6". 

Besides this small collection of jewellery. Block G' yielded also the follow- 
ing objects, all of which, like the jewellery, belong to the latest period of occu- 
pation ; — 

(80) Sk. 2257. Sq. 103-83'. 3' 4" B. S. Copper cup of thin metal. 

Diam. 3|". 

(81) Sk. 2297. Sq. 108-87'. 1' 6" B. S. Copper jug with plain handle 

of a type common in late Parthian period. The upper and lower parts are 
rivetted near the shoulder ; and there is a repair patch of copper sheeting 
rivetted on the bottom. The lid, which was attached to the handle by a chain, 
is missing. Ht. 10". 

(82) Sk. 2285. Sq. 105-89'. 3' B. S. Fragment of a plaque or lid of 

vessel of grey schist. In centre, lotus medallion surrounded originally by 10 
compartments, of which 5 survive, each with a pair of standing figures, holding 
a wine cup between them. Incised cross hatchings on rim and between com- 
partments. Diam. 6-|-". Plate XIV, 9. 

(83) Sk. 2261. Sq. 103-83'. 3' 4" B. S. Collection of glafs beads of 

various shapes and sizes, mainly blue and white. In very fragile condition. 

(84) Sk. 2340. Sq. 109-85'. 4' 3" B. S. Circular bezel of a copper 

fino-er ring with a standing draped figure engraved on it. Damaged. Diam. 

(85) Sk. 2189. Sq. 108-85'. 2' 6" B. S. A lump of lead. Length 9-|-". 

Block H', which is entirely of rubble masonry, yielded no small antiquities 

of note. 

In 1926 an exceptionally fine hoard of silver vessels and gold and silver 
jewellery was found in a building immediately at the back of the great Apsidal 
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Temple. Tills building, which is solidly constructed of exactly the same kind 
of large diaper masonry as the Temple itself, has been completely cleared during 
the past season and proves to have abutted on to the East wall of the Temple 

compound, of which there can be little doubt that it formed an integral part. 

The point is (d some interest in connexion with the silver vessels and other valu- 
ables unearthed here : for if I am right in supposing that this house belonged 
to the Temple priests, it is not unnatural to infer that the valuables in ques- 
tion may have been gifts to the Temple presented by different donors, not, as 

I was at first inclined to surmise, the proceeds of various robberies. And in 

that case it would be reasonable to interpret the inscription on the silver aslcos 
vase referred to above as implying that the vase was “ a gift of ” Zeionises 
(Jihonika) rather than that the record was dated “ in the reign of ” Zeionises, 
just as the inscription on a silver cup found in the same spot seems to imply 

that it was a gift of Theodoros, the son of Thavara, and that on a silver plate 

that it was the gift of Mumjuhrita h It is a misfortune that almost the whole 

of the northern half of this building had been obliterated, virtually nothing 

remaining except the group of chambers illustrated in Plate XIII, d. Their floor 
level was clearly indicated by some remnants of pavements inside the chamber " 
as well as by the drain opening in the wall (visible in the photograph) which 
emptied into the covered street drain to the left. It was beneath this 

floor, in the small chamber just at the back of the man visible in the picture, 
that the treasure of 1926 was found. In my recent excavations the only objects 
brought to light were : — 

(86) Sk. 2036. Sq. o7-46'. 4' B. S. Male figure of terracotta sitting 

to front on seat. Wears dhoti, bracelets, necklace and band or strap passing 
over left shoulder and under right arm. Eight hand damaged and head miss- 
ing. Ht. 3J". 

(87) Sk. 2032. Sq. 54-43'. 2' B. S. Fragmentary leg belonging to a 

small box or stool of bone. Two of its sides are decorated with incised lines 

and there are two holes for the fixing of pins. Length H". 

(88) Sk. 970 from spoil earth. Broken scoop of grey stone in form of 
shell ; with bird-headed handle. Length 2i". 

To the north of the above building some further clearance work was done 
in Blocks A, B and C, but the only structural remains worth mentioniim that 
came to light were a series of earthenware rings evidently belonging to a soak- 
pit, which were found in squares 26x43' and 44'; and the plinth of a square 
fiti'qxi inside a .small cell, which was found in squares 20-21x42'. The plinth 
is composed of rough limestone masonry laid in mud and finished with a coatin« 
of plaster. From Block B, square 30-44' (4 ft. b.s.) came a circular medallion 
of terracotta m. in diameter, uith a floral pattern incised on one side (Sk ^133) * 
and fronr Block A, the following objects : — 

(89) Sk. 2100. Sq. 20-44'. 4' 9" B. S. Diamond-shaped bezel of oold 

with beaded rim. Length ° 


1 Cf. Konow in C. I. Vo!. II, pt. i, pp. 82 and 98. 
- I.e.f in squares 59-61 :< 43'-45^ 
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(90) Sk. 2104. Sq. 17*43'. 3' B. S. Rectangular slab of bone decorated 

with incised circlets on one side. Tliree small holes in one of the longer edges 
and two in each of the shorter ones for the fixing of pegs. Probably the side 
of a box. Size S-P'x 1§"X fg". 

(91) Sk. 2110. Sq. 16‘43'. 3' 4" B. S. Rectangular piece of stone with 

Kharoshthi inscription of four letters: migalasa. Size li^6"XYf"x • 

(92) Sk. 2157. Sq. 26-43'. 6' 6" B. S. Copper key with 4 prongs. 

The end of the handle is pierced with hole for string. Length 2|-". 

Simultaneously with the surface excavations described in the foregoing pages, 
the deep diggmg which had been started in the previous season in Block 2' was 
continued in that Block and extended also to Blocks 3', 2A', 3A', 2B' and C' 
— all on the west side of the High Street. In Block 2' the sixth stratum had 
already been reached in 1928-29, and all that remained to be done was to remove 
the structural remains of the 4th and lower strata, and then carrv the excava- 


tion down to virgin soil. The remains below the sixth stratum were very scanty, 
consisting only of 3 small ^ections of a rubble wall running East and We-^t. and 
what appears to have been a patch of pavement of smooth river pebbles laid 
at a .steep slope, a few yards north of it. About 4 feet below the base of this 
walling was a patch of rough rubble pavement which presumably d.ites from a 
still earlier age ; and probably contemporary with it is a ^hort section of a road 
paved with pebbles which runs along the south side of the city wall, and ascends 
at a slight incline from East to West. Needless to say, this road bears no re- 
lation to the city wall itself, which was not built until much later, when the city 
hacl been at least twice destroyed and rebuilth 

Of the successive strata of remains brought to light in the neighbouring 
Blocks 3', 2A', 3A' and 2B', the plans and sections reproduced in Plates X and 
XI and the photographs of Blocks 2A', SA' and 2B' in plates XII, a and b ; 
XIII, a will give the reader a tolerably good idea. All of these Blocks had 
been excavated in previous years down to the second stratum. This year the 
3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th strata have been exposed. In these Blocks, however, 
only the remains of the three topmost levels have been dismantled, since the 
experience gained in Block 2' did not seem to justify the removal of the earlier 
ones ■ and, as a result, the plans of the fifth and sixth strata are les^ clear than 
thev minht otherwise have been ; nor has any attempt been made to penetrate 
lower than the sixth stratum. In Block C' (Plate XIII, b) the excavation has 


been carried down only as far as the fifth stratum. Apart from the diaper 
masonry of Late Parthian and Early Kushan times, which, as already explained, 
is employed in some of the latest and most substantial buildings on the site, 
all the remains exposed are constructed of rubble masonry. Speaking generally, 
the best of this rubble masonry (that is, the neatest and most, compact) is found 
in the 4th and 5th strata, while the roughest occurs in the si.xth : and it is 
noticeable, too, that from the 3rd stratum downwards kanjur stone was used 


much more freely than limestone. These observations, howe-ver, are not univer- 
sally true. Here and there walls can be picked out in the 4th, 5th or 6th strata 

1 Cf. A. S. E., 1928-29, p. 62. 
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which are indistinguishable from others in the 2nd or 3rd strata, and it would 
therefore be impossible, on the strength of its materials or the method emplov’ed 
in laying tliem, to affirm of any given specimen of rubble masonry that it be- 
longed to this or that particular period. Notwithstanding, however, that the 
masonry of the several strata is so uniform in character, the stratification is 
quite well dehued and occasional patches of pavement, drains and other features 
leave no doubt as to the relative depths of the successive floor levels. Need- 
less to say, these levels are not constant throughout the site, since even in the 
old days there was a slight rise of the ground towards the south as well as east- 
ward and westward from the High Street. So far, however, as the Blocks with 
which we are now dealing are coircerned, the differences are negligible, amount- 
ing to not more than about a foot, and the following mav accordinglv be taken 
as the average levels of the floors in these blocks* : — 


L'nd .stratum 

•'frd 

4t]i 

•ath 

Gth 


Below surface. 

'1 — 3 feet, 
5— fi 

9-10 „ 
13—14 
15—17 .. 


Idiis stratification is highly instructive wdth reference to the historv of the 
city and the relative ages of the many coins and other objects associated wdth 
the different levels. Thus, it is evident from the coin-finds that the w'hole 
period of time covered by these .six settlements does not exceed more than about 

three c(_ turie-. viz., from the beginning of the 3rd century B. C. to the end of 

the 1st or early jiart of the 2nd century A. D. And it is also evident that the 
sixth and fifth strata ci.rrespond with the period wdien the Bactrian Greeks ivere 
ruling at Taxila and that the fourth stratum brings us down to the time of the 
Early Scytho-Parthian rulers. The inferences, however, to be drawn from the 
stratification are not always as clear-cut and definite as might at first .sif^ht be 
expected, and the evidence ])rovided has to be handled with caution. In” some 
places the laying of deep foundations, which in the case of .some of the Parthian 
buildings of diaper masonry go down as much as 1,5 or 16 feet, and in (,ther places 

the sinking of soak wells involved the disturbance of the debris in the lower 

levels and consequent confusion of antiquities. At all times, moreover, the 
practi.-e was common of burying valuables several feet, may be, beneath the 
ground-floor or basement rooms, with the result that such valuables may be found 
actually m one ot the lueceding strata. Add to this that some of the hou.se- 
holders seem to have used the ground-floor rooms of their predecessors’ houses 
as na.sement tahkhana, for their own, and it will readily be understood that 
there are plenty of loopholes for anyone not thoroughlv conver.sant with the condi- 
tions to draw erroneous conclusions from the resiiective levels at which minor 
anthiuities have been found. It might for example be inferred from the depths 
at which they have been unearthed, that some of the jewellery hoards described 


* In Blocks 3', 2A' and 3A' the average .surface level was 14 ft. below datum ; in Block 2B' it was 13 ft. 
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above belonged to tbe third stratum rather than the second ; and it might 
even be inferred from the presence of a coin of Kujula Kadphises at a depth of 
16 ft. 9 in. below the surface in Block 2B' and of a coin of Hermaios at a depth 
of 14 ft. in Block 3', that these ki))gs antedated Manes and Azes. The pre- 
sence, however, of one or two single coins at any given level cannot, for the 
reasons stated above, be used as evidence, unless they happen to have been found 
either imbedded in the masonry or in some position which admits of no doubt 
of the date when they were deposited there. On the other hand, when groups 
of even a few coins are found buried beneath the floor of a house, it is a rea.'-on- 
able inference that they were buried there by some person living in the house • 
and when a number of such groups are found, the inference becomes a virtual 
certainty. Thus, the discovery or more than a dozen different lots of coins of 
Azes I beneath the floor level of the Fourth stratum leaves no room for doubt 
that the buildings of that stratum were standing during the reign of the kin" 
in question, and the discovery of two lots of Maues’ coins, one immediately 
beneath the floor level of the 4th stratum and the other at a depth of 16 feet 
in Block 2A' make it virtually certain that Maues must have been either con- 
temporary with or slightly earher than Azes I. Before, however, discussing 

these coins from the different strata, let me state that in Block C', from which 
many of them come but which is not included among the plans on Plate X, 
my excavation this season did not go deeper than the fifth stratum. Down 

to this depth the strata correspond closely in all respects with those of the Blocks 
described above, the only difference being that the ground here was sli"htlv 
higher, the average surface level being 12 ft. below datum as compared with 

14|- ft. in Block 3', 2A' and 3A', and the floor level ot the fifth stratum about 

24 ft. below datum as compared with 26 to 27 ft. in the other Blocks. As to 
the structures brought to hght in this area, it is enough here to say that, like 
those in the other Blocks, they appear to be moderate sized dwellings built on 
no very regular plan. It is noteworthy, however, that the houses of the 4th 
stratum are decidedly superior in both plan and construction to those of the 
3rd and 2nd strata, and that those of the fifth stratum follow a noticeably 
different alignment from their successors. 

The coins recovered in the course of this season’s digging number 454 in 
all. From the list of them appended below the reader will be able to see for 
himself the relative numbers ot the various issues, as well as the find-spot of 
each specimen and the depth at which it was recovered below the surface ; 
and he will also observe the unexpected anomalies which occur in the column 
giving the depths. After the most careful scrutiny of each individual find 
I can discover little among them that does not accord with the scheme of chro- 
nology now generally accepted tor the Greek, Scytho -Parthian and Early Kushan 
kings. There are two points, however to which I must draw special attention. 
The first is that the 6th and 5th periods of occupation clearly synchronize with 
the rule of the Greek princes at Taxila, whose coins, though not numerous ai-e 
found in association with local Taxilan issues from a depth of 20 feet or there- 
abouts upwards to within 2 ft. 6 in. of the surface. The kings represented are 
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Agathocle^, Heliukles, Ly^^ias, Antialkidas. Arcliebios. Apollodotus, Stnato I, 
3Ieuaiider, Epander, Zoiloi^j PhiloxenoS; Hippostratos, Teleplias and Herniaios, 
bat tbeir coin.'> are not numerous enougli (as indeed, they could hardly be in 
"'O -mall an area) to pru\'e which of the.-e princes ruled in Taxila itself, or in 
what Older they mcceeded one another. 

The -ec'oud [)oint is this. In his Catalogue of the coins in the Punjab Museum^ 
Lahort (p. 93) Air. Whitehead contests Air. ATucent Smith's view that there 
weie two kiiiu- named Azes, and expresses the opinion that the differences in 
type and -tyle between the abundant i^-sues of Azes can be adequately explained 
on around- (A Irwaility alone, operating through a long reign. Air. AVhitehead’s 
view i- -hared by Dr. Stcn Konow, who holds not only that there was one Azes 
but that Dr. Tluuuas was right in regarding Azes and Azili.-es as one and the 
-aloe per-ou. Azes being merely a .shortened form of Azili-es (Ayili.'>ha). Xow 

leaving a-ide for the moment the que>-tion oi the identification of Azes with 
Azili-e-, it seem- quite miposAlde to reconcile Air. A\hitehead's view with the 
fact- rewaileO cA Taxila Dor if there is one fact vrhicli emerge.'^ mure clearly 
than another irom the coimlinds it is that a king named Azes was reigning at 
the time ^^]te^ the faaddiiig- oi the fourth >-tratum were m occupati«ju : on the 
(Uher l a mi, it i- equally clear that thi-^ king could not hat'e been i^leutical with 
the Aze- vrho wa- king ot king< when Asjmt'arma. the uncle of :t^a-an^ was 
rud \\di(j could Unt hav'e been far removed in date Irorn hlondopliares, 
Aidag<i-e- and Parorcs-. Dr. Koiiow hmr-elf ]mt the aceesdon of Azes in the 
year 7 or 9 ik <iud; a- we (‘an hardly allow le^t^s than two decade.^ for the 
i--ue anti liieuh.tion of tin* -ix di^tinet type- (A his coin- which are found beneath 
the -till -tratuim it follows that the buildings of tlii- stratum mn-^. cccordino* 
tf‘ Dr. KoiiowA t'hrouology, have been standing at lea-t two or tluee decades 
aftci the beginuiug of the Chii.^tian era ; and that the next tw<» citie:^ ro^e and 
fell on the ruiir-^ of their predecc-surs within a .qaice of fortv vears. which is hardly 
believable. Whatever the date of the .'second Azes mav have been, it seems 
to me, from the evidence of these coin-finds, that Azes I (‘ould not conceivably 
have come to the throne later than the middle (jf the fir-t ceutiirv B. C. For 
the ^ame reason it is impossi})le to accept Dr. Konow's view>; in rc'cird to the 
date (d the great king Alaues,* whom lie identities with the king Aloga of the 
Taxda e(/jiper plate of IVitika and believes to have liecn reigning in B. 6. 
Alaue- mu-t have been at least two goueratioiw earlier t than that. 

A!th(.u,i;li. liowever. it clear that tlieiv were at lea>t two kings named 
Aze^, I mu unable at present to dili'erentiate between their c(jins. Of the 39 
type- li-ted in Mr. Whitehead's VatdJoijuc. nine are rejirer'Cnited among the 
find- of the pai^t .season, viz., (a) dlonnted lung and Zeu- .standing, (6) Mounted 
King and Zeits Kikephoro.s, (c) dionnted Km- and Pal!a.s, (r/) Mounted King and 
Bull, (c) King seated and Hermes. (/) Enthroned Demeter and Hermel (^} 
Lion and Denieter. (h) Bull and Lion. (/) Elephant and Bull. Five of these 
nine pes, nmiieh a, b. c, t and y, which occur in uroiips in. the fourth stratum, 

* I, /., Vol. II, pt. i, pp. XXIX, X.X.WI. is. etc, ' ” ■ 

t J. H. A. S., 1914. pp. 994 tf- 


* 

V 
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unquestionably date from the middle of the first century B. C., and it is probable 
that the other four types, which are represented by single specimens here and 
there, also go back to the time of Azes L On the other hand, types a, c, e, 
and f are all found freely in the later Parthian stratum, and may well have 
been struck by Azes II, who to judge by the evidence from Sirkap, does not 
appear to have initiated any special types of his ownd 

As to the controversy alluded to above concerning Azes and Azilises. the 
fact that among all the coins of Azes found during the past season there was 
not a single specimen bearing the name of Azilises should go far to discount 
Dr. Thomas’ suggestion that the two kinas were identical. 


A list of coins found at Sirkap daring 1929-30, showing their find-spots a^id types* 


Serial 

Xo. 

King. 

\o. 

Block. 

Squaie. 

B. S. 

T}'pe. 

1 

Local Tavila 

2100 

A 

15-45' 

3' 5" 

0 aiidtiee in railing. 

o 

Do. . . 

2270 

F' 

05*79' 

4 ' 2" 

< JiLUt-j'j and liut. 

a 

Do. 

US 

21V 

40*94' 

4' :v' 

Lion to r and blank. 

4 

Do. ... 

2 2 SO 

W 

100*89' 

0' O' 

a and siaitila* 

5 

Do. 

7S4 

D" west 

Ol-lOO' 

7' 0" 

Thrpe-arched ( I'Uttna and taurine. 

M 

Do. . - • 

1075 

2 A' 

1 0*{57' 

7' 9' 

1 ]"i ''I'l ind '7"o0/a. 

7 

Do. 

iolO 

3 A' 

27 

9' (1 

< hmhjii and blank. 

S 

Do. 

1413 

D' west 

0<2*113' 

10' 3' 

( and taurine. 

') 

Do. 

^^0 

21V 

3'^*9:V 

lU' DO' 

< h'f t>ju and blank. 

10 

Do. 

1830 

21V 

30*92' 

11' ()" 

and blank. 

11 

Do. 



51-93' 

12' 6" 

( and chailim. 

12 

Do. ... 

2542 

3 A' 

28-89' 

12' 0" 

and blank. 

13 

Do. 

1975 

2K 

31*01' 

1;V 0" 

< It’i'tii'i and hut. 

U 

Do. ... 

2842 

('' 

52-88' 

!3' 0" 

a n d b la nk . 

15 

Do. 

2000 

21V 

30*91' 

13' 0" 

^ l‘i f>j‘i and hut. 

10 

Do. 

30'03 

3' 

10-98' 

15' 2" 

< h'jitffa an<l indistinct. 

17 

Do. 

3115 

2 A' 

19*90' 

10' 0" 

'Taurine and hut. 

18 

Do. 

3120 

3' 

11*98' 

10' (V 

Tauiino and indistinct. 

10 

Do. 

3051) 

y 

13*90' 

10' 0" 

( liaitim uid ‘'haiifja. 

20 

Do. 

3172 


10*89' 

17' (/' 

Klcphaiit and lion. 

21 

Do. 

27t)8 

2B' 

39-87' 

17' fV' 

Klephaiit and chaiiya. and lion and 







<ra O/.vf. 

22 

Do. 

2942 

3A' 

2S*8'9' 

20' 0" 

Ditto. 

23 

Agathokles (?) 

3040 

3' 

iiior 

15' 0" 

Buddhist and tree in railing. 

24 

Hcliokles 

2733 

C' 

50*91' 

11' 8" 

Bust of king and elephant. 


^ In his excellent work on Earlf/ Indian Sculpture^ Dr. Bachhofer seeks to show from certain coin-tinds of 
Azes that the beginnings of the Buddhist aii; of CTandhara go back to the middle of the 1st centurv B. C. may 
be ri^^ht, but in view of the fact that the coins of Azes were perpetuated on a large scale for at least two genera- 
tions, we must be cautious as to the inferences we draw from them. 
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EXPLORATION — TAXILA. 


A UH of coins found at Sirkap during 1929-30, showing their find-spots and types 

contd. 


iSeriai 

Kini^. 

1 

No. 

Block. 

Square. 

B. S. 

Type. 

No. 







2d 


2S1S 

3 A' 

2S-8‘)' 

15' 4" 

Bust of king and elephant. 


Du 

2sr.ii 

2 ir 

37-89' 

17' 8" 

Elej^hant and bull. 





IDOS' 

13' 7" 

Bust ot bearded Herakles and ele- 





phant. 


AiitidlUidas , 

430 

C 

40-87' 

7' 6" 

Zeus and laureate pilui and palm. 


Du. 

2704 

2B' 

38-87' 

IG' 9" 

Bust of king and elephant. 

30 

1)(. 

2^)30 

2B^ 

38-88' 

19' 6" 

Zeus and pilui and ]>alm. 

31 

Ar( heluos 

3156 

2' 

14 87' 

14' 4" 

Elephant and uwl. 

32 

A)i<ill0fl(,t(L- . 

1447 

3' 

11-90' 

11' 0" 

Indian bull and tripod. 

3:’i 

Du, 

2870 

3 A' 

2S-SS' 

16' 0" 

Apollo and Tripod lebes. 

;u 

Du. 

2S2ii 

2B' 

38-87' 

17' 6" 

Ditto. 

35 

Stiatu I , . . 

3073 

3A^ 

27-SS' 

18' 2" 

Bu'it of Herakles and Nike. 


Menaiii-icr 

2203 

V' 

02 05' 

2' 6' 

Elephant's head and elub. 

37 

Do. 

2104 

(’/ 

112 04' 

4' 0" 

Helmeted bust of king and buckler*- 

3S 

Du. 

2570 

3' 

11-08' 

13' 7" 

Bu^t of Pallas and Nike. 

30 

Do. 

3044 

2 A' 

18-01' 

15' r 

Elephant'.s head and club. 

40 


1750 

D' 

.58-00' 

6' 6" 

4Vinged Nike and humped bull. 

41 

Zuviu. 

21*50 

V 

45-03' 

12' 6" 

Elephant and tripod lebes. 

1 

42 


D>20 


.50-86' 

10' 8" 

Demeter and bull. 

43 

Diu 

2>ri3 

IW 

31-01' 

17' 4" 

C'ity Goddess and Indian bull. 

44 

H i{)|>u>tratoi> 

141S 

C 

51-87' 

9' 0" 

Apollo and tripod lebes. 

45 

Du 

2s0> 

C' 

46-00' 

13' 0" 

Ditto. 

40 

TolvpU-s 

26 So 

3' 

11-07' 

14' 6" 

P'igure with serpent tail and god 
and goddess. 

47 

Hormaius 

2020 

D 

57 43' 

2' 6'^ 

Bust of Hermaios and winged Nike. 

48 

Du. 

2**24 

1) 

60-45' 

3' 0' 

Bust of kinrr and winged Nike, 

40 

Du. 

224r» 

G' 

106 01' 

3' 6" 

Ditto. 

50 

Du. 

2042 

I) 

53-45' 

4' 0" 

Bust of king and enthroned Zeus. 

51 

Du. 

IU4 

3 A' 

24-00' 

4' 0" 

Bust of king and W'inged Nike, 

52 

Du. 

124 

3 A' 

22-02' 

4' ur 

Ditto. 

53 

Du. 

142 

2B' 

30-82' 

6' 3" 

Ditto. 

54 

Du. 

152 

2B' 

37-86' 

5' 6" 

Ditto. 

55 

Du. 

214 

2B' 

38-94' 

6' 0” 

Ditto. 

50 

Du. 

172 

2 ir 

31*87" 

6' 3" 

Bust of king and enthroned Zeus. 

57 

Du. 

1434 

Street 

2ir-c' 

41-02' 

7' 0" 

Bust of king and wdnged Nike. 

58 

Du. 

462 

c 

48-05' 

7' 2' 

Ditto. 

50 

1)0 . . . 

496 

3 A' 

27-92' 

7' 5" 

Bust of king and enthroned Zens. 

60 

Du. 

1462 

(' 

45*04' 

8' .5" 

Bust of king and winged Nike. 
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EXPLORATION — TAXILA 


A list of coins found at SirJcap during 1929-30, showing their find-spots and types — 

coiitd. 


Serial 

No. 

King. 

No. 

Block. 

Square. 

B. 

S. 

Typf. 

61 

Hermaios 



518 

2B' 

39-87' 

8' 

9" 

Bust of king and winged Nike. 

62 

Do. 



1119 

D' west 

55-111' 

8' 

10" 

Ditto. 

63 

Do. 



1567 

C' 

45-94' 

9' 

0" 

Ditto. 

64 

Do. 



1303 

D" west 

57-117' 

9' 

0" 

Ditto. 

6o 

Do. 



1481 

C' 

43-88' 

9' 

0" 

Ditto. 

66 

Do. 



1402 

D' west 

57-103' 

10' 

5" 

Ditto. 

67 

Do. 



2613 

3' 

JO-97' 

14' 

0" 

Ditto. 

68 

Maues 



2231 

H' 

120-91' 

2' 

6' 

Elephant's head and caduceus. 

69 

Do. . 



2371 

F' 

99-79' 

3' 

4' 

Ditto. 

70 

Do. . 



350 

G' 

51-<I0' 

5' 

5" 

( Jod and goddess 

71 

Do. . 



1559 

C' 

46-95' 

9' 

4" 

Poseidon stainling and female 
figure. 

72 

Do. . 



2738 

C' 

52-90' 

12' 

0" 

Elephant’s head and caduceus. 

73 

Do. . 



2542 

3A' 

28-89' 

12' 

6" 

Poseidon and Bacchante. 

74 

Do. . 



2569 

2A' 

20-92' 

12' 

9" 

Elephant's head and caduceus. 

75 

Do. . 



2560 

2A' 

20-92' 

12' 

9" 

Ditto. 

76 

Do. . 



2616 

3' 

12-101' 

13' 

9" 

Ditto. 

77 

Do. . 



2613 

3' 

10-97' 

14' 

0" 

Poseidon and Bacchante. 

78 

Do. , 



2573 

•y 

14-98' 

14' 

0" 

Elephant's head and caduceus. 

79 

Do. . 



2784 

V/ 

52-87' 

14' 

0" 

Elephant and bull. 

80 

Do. . 



2691 

:v 

14-97' 

14' 

3" 

Elephant s head and caduceus. 

81 

Do. . 



2477 

2B' 

36-86' 

I 15' 

0" 

1 Poseidon and Bacchante. 

82 

Do. . 



2636) 

2H' 

39-87' 

15' 

9" 

Ditto. 

83 

Do. . 



3152 

2A' 

27-93' 

16' 

0' 

Ditto. 

84 

Do. . 



3152 

2 A' 

27-93' 

16' 

0' 

Ditto. 

85 

Do. . 



3152 

2A' 

27-93' 

16' 

0" 

Ditto. 

86 

Do. . 



3167 

O' 

13-92' 

16' 

6' 

Artemis radiate and humped bull. 

87 

Do. . 



2765 

2B' 

39-87' 

17' 

6" 

Artemis and hum}>ed bull. 

88 

Azes . 



1983 

D 

60-42' 

O' 

0" 

Enthroned Demeter and Hermes. 

89 

Do. . 



1744 

D' 

65-93' 

2' 

2" 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

90 

Do. . 

» « 


10 

3A' 

23-91' 

2' 

9" 

King seated and Hermes. 

91 

Do. . 

• • 


2103 

A 

17 43' 

3' 

0" 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

92 

Do. . 

• • 


2220 

iV 

105-93' 

3' 

2" 

Liiin and Demeter. 

93 

Do. * 



2356 

F' 

100-91' 

3' 

6" 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

94 

Do. . 

. 


587 

D' west 

55-114' 

3' 

6" 

Ditto. 

95 

Do. . 

. 


2316 

F' 

92-94' 

3' 

6" 

King seated and Hermes. 

96 

Do. . 


• 

1508 

D' 

57-95' 

3' 

8' 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 







C' 1 

41-42' 

4' 0' 


41-42' 

4' O'* 


db-bG' 

4' 0" 

D" west 

07-101/ 

4' 0" 

rr 

57-4C/ 

4' 0" 

(V 

]00-{<o' 

4' 3" 

CP 

100-s:/ 

4' 3" 

O' 

UlO-s.V 

4' 3" 

1 

(/ 

100 -85' 

4' r 

O' 

loo-s:/ 

4' :r 

(;' 

10!! jsr)' 

4' :/ 

O' 

I 0!)-^.")' 

4' :r 

;da' 

24-!'i)' 

4' (/ 

(;' 

1 0!o,s0' 

4' 0" 

D 

00 45' 

^ 4' 0" 

D' 

100-80' j 

4' o'' 

2A' 

1S-&8' 

4' 0' 

A 

20-44' 

4' 0" 

O' 

|02-sr/ 

5' < i' 

D' west 

.510121/ 

5' O' 

21’/ 

i 

5' 

21/ 

;i0-82' 

.5' 3' 

Street 

2i-/-0' 

41-00' 

5' 4" 

D' 

57-04' 

5' 4" 

C' 


5' 5" 

3' 

10-07' 

5' .5" 

3A' 

2 :i-or 

r.' 0" 

(/ 

loO-sO' 

1/ 0' 

D 

4!»42' 

o' 0 " 

D' 

.57-105' 

0' 0" 

Street 

21/-C' 

41-87' 

0' o' 

D' 

03 ’.''O' 

(>' 2" 

V' 

53 04' 

0' 4" 

D' «eFt 


0' 0" 

D' west 

r.T |('.y 

(/ o'" 

2.V 

j 20-88' 

r/ 7" 


Muiinted king and Zeus standing. 

Intto. 

Pitto, 

DiWj. 

JJittu. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditti.. 

KiiiL' seated and Hermes. 

Linn and Denieter. 

’ ^fnunted king and Zens standing. 
Ditto. 

King Fcatt'd and Hermes. 

^‘^(•untfd king and Zens standing. 
King seated and Hermes. 

Diltt-. 

Lien and J^emeter. 

Mdunted king and Zeus standing 
Idttn. 

Kin" seated and Hermes. 

Mdiinted king and Pallas. 

King ««eated and Hermes, 

Ditto. 

i^Founted king and Zeus standing. 
L'itto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

King seated and Plermes. 

Ditto. 

Mounted king and Zeus standin". 
Lion and Demeter. 






EXPLORATION — TAXILA 


77 

A list of corns found at Sirkap during 1929-30, showing their find-spots and types — 

contd. 


Serial 

Xo. 



King. 


Xo. 

Block. 

Square. 

B. 

S. 

Type. 

133 

Azes 




2125 

D 

52-43' 

6' 

9"' 

Bull and lion. 

134 

Do. 




1755 

D' 

58-86' 

7' 

0^ 

King seated and Ilermes. 

135 

Do. 




2G1 

2 

39-86' 

7' 

0" 

Ditto. 

13U 

Do. 




234 

2B' 

40-94' 

7' 

0" 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

137 

Do. 




108 

3 A' 

26-88' 

7' 

0^ 

Ditto. 

138 

Do. 




1851 

D^ 

61-92' 

7' 

0" 

Ditto. 

139 

Do. 




348 

D' west 

55-103' 

7' 

3" 

Ditto. 

140 

Do. 




204 

2B^ 

39-85' 

7' 

3" 

Ditto. 

141 

Do. 




363 

D^ ^^est 

56-107' 

7' 

3" 

King seated and Hermes. 

142 

Do. 




1246 

D^ west 

.56-102' 

7' 

6" 

Ditto. 

143 

Do. 




288 

21V 

40*87' 

7' 

6" 

Ditto. 

144 

Do. 




255 

2B' 

34-88' 

7' 

6" 

Mounted king and Z(‘us standing. 

145 

Do. 




408 

C' 

46*94' 

7' 

6" 

Ditto. 

14G 

Do. 




537 

D' west 

59-104' 

7' 

7" 

Ditto. 

147 

Do. 




421 

C' 

44*87' 

7' 

7" 

King seated and Hermes. 

14S 

Do. 




1197 

D" west 

56-97' 

7 

8'^ 

Ditto. 

149 

Do. 




3G9 

D" ^^est 

56-101' 

7' 

8" 

Mounted king and Zens standing. 

150 

Do. 




369 

D' west 

56-101' 

7' 

8" 

Ditto. 

151 

Do. 




369 

D' west 

56-101' 

7' 

8" 

Ditto. 

152 

Do. 




784 

D" west 

61-109' 

7' 

S" 

Ditto. 

153 

Do. 




774 

D" west 

65-112' 

7' 

10" 

King seated and Hermes. 

154 

Do. 




1114 

2A' 

18-91' 

7' 

10" 

Ditto. 

155 

Do. 




633 

2B' 

37*95' 

8' 

0^ 

Bull and elephant. 

15G 

Do. 




760 

' 3A' 

26-88' 

8' 

0" 

Bull and lion. 

157 

Do. 




826 

D' west 

65-107' 

8' 

0" 

King seated and Hermes. 

155S 

Do. 




252 

2 ir 

31-88' 

8' 

0" 

King on horsehack and Zeus Xike* 
phoros. 

159 

Do. 




1466 

Street 

2B5C' 

42-03' 

8' 

1 " 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

160 

D(.. 




1224 

2 A' 

18-88' 

8' 

4" 

King seated and Hermes. 

161 

Do. 




1224 

2A' 

18-88' 

8' 

4" 

Ditto. 

162 

D... 




857 

3 A' 

22*89' 

8' 

4" 

Lion and Demeter. 

163 

Do. 




1524 

C' 

43*95' 

8' 

4" 

Bali and elephant. 

164 

Do. 




339 

D' west 

57-l(K)' 

8' 


King seated and Hermes. 

165 

Do. 




862 

3 A' 

22-93' 

8' 

7 " 

Enthroned De meter and Hermes. 

166 

Do. 




991 

D' west 

65-107' 

8' 

7 " 

King seated and Hermes. 

167 

Do. 

. 



1554 

C' 

44-04' 

m 

m 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

168 

Do. 

• 



661 j 

2B' 

/ 

30-85' 

H 

H 

Ditto. 


M 




EXPLORATION — TAXILA. 78 

A list of coins found at SirTcap during 1929-30, showing their find-spots and types 

contd. 


Serial 

Xo. 

King. 

Xo. 

Block. 

B 

B. S. 

Type. 

169 

Azes .... 

661 

2B^ 

30-85' 

8' 8' 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

170 

Do 

1273 

3' 

10-99' 

8' 8" 

Ditto. 

171 

Do 

1209 

2A^ 

20-93' 

S' 8" 

King seated and Hermes. 

172 

Do 

1322 

3' 

10-96' 

8' 9" 

Ditto. 

173 

Do 

1023 

2 A' 

20-87' 

8' 10^ 

Bull and elephant. 

174 

0->. 

1418 

v/ 

51-87' 

9' 0^ 

King seated and Hermes. 

175 

Do 

814 

D' west 

64 112' 

9' 0" 

Ditto. 

176 

Do 

1272 

D" \vest 

61-113' 

9' 0" 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

177 

Do, . • , - 

553 

2B' 

31-85' 

9' 0" 

Ditto. 

178 

Do 

1051 

D' west 

56-106' 

9' V 

Ditto. 

179 

Do 

847 

3A' 

26-89' 

9' 2' 

Bull and elephant. 

180 

Do. .... 

841 

3A' 

26*88' 

0' 

King seated and Hermes. 

181 

Do 

1378 

3' 

11*96' 

9' 4" 

Mounted king and Pallas crowning 
herself. 

182 

Do 

550 

2B' 

34*90' 

9' 4" 

King seated and Hermes. 

183 

Do 

617 

2B' 

35-86' 

9' 6" 

Ditto. 

184 

Do 

1632 

C' 

42 93' 

9' 6" 

Ditto. 

185 

Do 

2417 

2A' 

18-89' 

9' 6" 

Ditto. 

186 

Do 

919 

D' west 

65-108' 

9' 6" 

Ditto. 

187 

Do. ... . 

1334 

3' 

11-99' 

9' 6" 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

ISS 

Do 

1708 

C' 

52-86' 

!)' r 

King seated and Hermes. 

189 

Do 

1036 

D' v^e>t 

65-111' 

9' 8' 

Ditto 

190 

Do. ... . 

1411 

D' west 

.37-108' 

9' 8' 

Ditto. 

191 

Do. . . . 

1411 

D' west 

.37-108' 

9' 8" 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

192 

Do 

634 

2B' 

34-88' 

9' [f 

King seated and Hermes. 

193 

Do. ... . 

584 

2ir 

32 89' 

9' 10" 

Lion and Demeter. 

194 

Do 

515 

2 IV 

32-92' 

9' 11" 

King seated and Hermes. 

195 

Do. ... . 

1664 

C' 

-52-87' 

10' 0" 

Ditto. 

196 

Do. .... 

2173 

3A' 

26-92' 

10' 0" 

^founted king and Zeus Nikephoros. 

197 

Do 

2173 

.3A' 

26-92' 

10' 0" 

Ditto. 

198 

Do. ... . 

2173 

3 A' 

26-92' 

10' (V 

Ditto. 

199 

Do. ... . 

6,59 

2B' 

31-85' 

10' 0"' 

Lion and Demeter. 

200 

Do 

1458 

3' 

15-98' 

10' 2" 

King on horseback and bull. 

201 

Do 

657 

2FV 

32-85' 

10' 2" 

King seated and Hermes. 

202 

Do 

1 695 

C' 

44-fD' 

lO' 2" 

Lion and Demeter. 

203 

j Do . 

1635 

(V , 

51-87' 

1 

10' 2' 

Mounted king and hull. 

2U4 

! Do 

1 

1372 

1 

3^ 

11-101' 

lO' 3' 

Bull and elephant. 
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EXPLORATION — TAXILA, 


A list of coins found at Sirkap during 1929-30, showing their find-spots and types — 

contd. 


Serial 

No. 

King. 

No. 

Block. 

Square. 

B. 

s. 

Type. 

205 

Azes 




747 

2B' 

35*92^ 

10' 

4" 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

206 

Do. 



• 

742 

2B' 

38-86' 

10' 

4" 

King seated and Hermes. 

207 

Do. 




1191 

D"* west 

56-100' 

10' 

4" 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

208 

Do. 




753 

2B' 

37-87' 

10' 

b" 

King seated and Hermes. 

209 

Do. 




675 

2B' 

36-88' 

10' 

5" 

Ditto. 

210 

Do. 




868 

2B' 

.36-87' 

10' 

6" 

Bull and elephant. 

2U 

Do. 




868 

2B' 

36-87' 

10' 

6" 

King seated and Hermes. 

212 

Do. 




1775 

C' 

42-87' 

10' 

6" 

Ditto. 

213 

Do. 




1350 

D' west 

58-108' 

10' 

6" 

Ditto. 

214 

Do. 




1350 

D' west 

58-108' 

10' 

6' 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

215 

Do. 


. 1 . 


1583 

D' west 

58-110' 

10' 

6" 

Ditto. 

216 

Do. 




1770 

C' 

45-94' 

10' 

6" 

Ditto. 

217 

Do. 




1059 

D' west 

64-114' 

10' 

1" 

Ditto. 

218 

Do. 




1059 

D' west 

64-114' 

10' 

r 

Ditto, 

219 

Do. 




1125 

D' west 

60-109' 

10' 

r 

Ditto. 

220 

Do. 




803 

2B' 

32-85' 

10' 

7" 

Ditto. 

221 

Do. 




750 

2B' 

40-94' 

10' 

8" 

Ditto. 

222 

Do. 




750 

2B' 

40-94' 

10' 

8" 

Ditto. 

223 

Do. 




750 

2B' 

40-94' 

1 

10' 

8" 

Ditto. 

224 

Do. 




652 

2B' 

33-90' 

10' 

S'' 

King seated and Hermes. 

225 

Do. 




652 

2B' 

33-90' 

10' 

8" 

Ditto. 

226 

Do. 




1726 

C' 

44-90' ! 

10' 

8" 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

227 

Do. 




1662 

C' 

50-88' 

10' 

8" 

King seated and Hermes. 

228 

Do. 




1688 

C' 

45-92' 

10' 

8" 

Ditto. 

229 

Do. 




1738 

C' 

52-86' 

10' 

9" 

Ditto. 

230 

Do. 




907 

2B' 

35-90' 

10' 

10" 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

231 

Do. 




1447 

3' 

11-99' 

11' 

0" 

Ditto. 

232 

Do. 




2395 

3A' 

27-88' 

11' 

0" 

Elephant and Bull. 

233 

Do. 




896 

2B' 

38-91' 

11' 

0" 

King seated and Hermes. 

234 

Do. 




1447 

3^ 

11-99' 

11' 

0" 

King on horseback and Pallas. 

235 

Do. 


• * 


1444 

3' 

10-100' 

11' 

0' 

King seated and Hermes. 

236 

Do. 


• • 


1444 

3' 

10-100' 

11' 

0" 

Bull and lion. 

237 

Do. 


• • 


938 

2B' 

40-86' 

11' 

0" 

King seated and Hermes. 

238 

Do. 


• • 


2665 

2A' 

21-85' 

11' 

0^ 

Goddess Lakshmx and humped 
buU. 

239 

Do. 

. 

• • 


2397 

3A' 

25-91' 

11' 

2" 

King seated and Hermes. 

240 

Do. 

• 

• • 


1047 

D' west 

60-116' 

11' 

3' 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 
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EXPLORATION — TAXILA, 


A list of coins found at Sirkap during 1929-30, showing their find-spots and types — 

contd. 


Serial 

Xo. 

King. 

277 

Azes 

278 

Do. . . . 

279 

Do. . . . 

280 

Do. . . - 

281 

Do. . . . 

282 

Do. . . . 

283 

Do. . . . 

284 

Do. . . . 

285 

Do. . . . 

286 

Do. . . . 

287 

Do. , . . 

288 

Do. . . . 

289 

Do. . . . 

290 

Do. . . . 

291 

Do. . . . 

292 

Do. . . . 

293 

Do, . . . 

294 

Do, . . . 

295 

Do. . . . 

296 

Do. . . . 

297 

Do. . . . 

298 

Do. . . . 

299 

Do. . • . 

300 

Do. . . . 

301 

Do. . . . 

302 

Do. . . . 

303 

Do. . . . 

304 

Do. . • • 

305 

Do. . . • 

306 

Do. 

307 

Do. 

308 

Do. . • • 

309 

Do. . • • 

310 

Do. , . • 

311 

Azes with Aspavarma 

312 

Ditto 





B. S. 

Type. 

1862 

2B' 

35-86" 

12" 

5" 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

1862 

2B' 

35-86" 

12" 

5" 

Mounted king and Zeus Xikephoros, 

1862 

2B^ 

35-86" 

12' 

5" 

Ditto. 

1862 

2B^ 

35-86" 

12" 

5" 

Ditto. 

1862 

2B' 

35-86" 

12' 

6" 

Ditto. 

1862 

2B' 

35-86" 

12' 

6" 

Mounted king and Pallas. 

1862 

2B' 

35-86" 

12' 

6" 

Ditto. 

1862 

2B^ 

35-86' 

12' 

6" 

Ditto. 

1862 

2B' 

35-86' 

12' 

6" 

Ditti*. 

1862 

2B^ 

35-86' 

12' 


Elephant and hull. 

2583 

3A' 

28-89' 

12' 

6" 

Ditto. 

2892 

C' 

45-90' 

12' 

♦j" 

King seated and Hermes. 

2892 

C' 

45-90' 

12' 

6" 

Ditto. 

2912 

C' 

42-00' 

12' 

6" 

Ditto. 

lOOU 

2B' 

35-89' 

12' 

6" 

! Ditto. 

1000 

2B' 

35-89' 

12" 

6" 

Enthroned Demeter and Hermes. 

2850 

C' 

45-89' 

12' 

6" 

Mounted king and Zeus Xikephoros. 

2785 

C' 

51-87' 

12" 

S" 

Ditto. 

2.560 

2A' 

20-92' 

12' 

9" 

King seated and Hermes. 

2488 

3A' 

25-90' 

12' 

9" 

Ditto. 

2957 

C' 

43-94' 

13' 

0" 

Ditto. 

2445 

3 A' 

27-92' 

13' 

2" 

Elephant and bull. 

1847 

2B' 

3tV03' 

13" 

O'/ 

Bull and lion. 

2654 

3A' 

23 89' 

13" 

4" 

King seated and Hermes. 

2799 

C' 

47-88' 

13' 

10^ 

Elephant and hull. 

2759 

3' 

14-96' 

14" 

0" 

King seated and Hermes. 

2697 

3' 

12-96' 

14' 

4" 

Mounted king and bull. 

2448 

2B' 

39-91" 

14" 

4"^ 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

2448 

2B' 

39*91" 

14" 

4" 

King seated and Hermes. 

2680 

3' 

11-97' 

14' 

O'" 

Ditto. 

2164 

2B' 

39-94' 

15' 

6" 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

2474 

2B' 

40-89' 

15' 

6" 

King seated and Hermes. 

1993 

2B' 

35-88' 

15" 

6" 

Elephant and Bull. 

2704 

2B' 

37-91' 

16' 

0" 

King seated and Hermes 

2372 

F' 

93*78' 

3' 

0^ 

5Iounted king and Pallas. 

2314 

F' 

9S-86' 

4' 

0’ 

Ditto. 
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A list of coins found at Sirlvp during 1929-30, shouing their find-spots and types— 

contd. 


Serml 

No. 

K oil:. 

No. 

Blofk. 


B. S. 

Type. 

:\VA 

\7ti^ With A^pavarma 

;;‘C> 

( '' 

51-S7' 


1 

!r 

Mounted king and Pallas. 


\ 1 >ri' 'll* '' with Spalahor.t 

175 

( *' 

30 02' 



Herakles and Pallas. 




J S( M . 

( 

12 .Mi' 

13' 

0" 

Ditto. 

:u<. 

Dot.. 


Jolo 

3' 

t ! Ot.' 

14' 

vr 

Ditto. 

tl7 

I )itrn 


2t;tl 

212 

30 or 

15' 

tr 

Ditto. 




2ot;s 

212 

37 or 

I!)' 

u' 

Ditto. 


>p.il\ri‘' with 
(la rin'^ 

'paliiua- 

JhIM 

3' 

14 07' 

14' 

3' 1 

Mounted king and Herakles. 

3 Jo 

( 3 >n(li *phan“^ 


3 

212 

3rstr 

3' 

fp 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 


D.p 


2251 

r,' 

102-pS3' 

4' 

0' 

Ditto. 

.‘ijj 

Do. 


2352> 

I- 

Os-Mp 

4' 

{>" 

Ditto. 


Do. 


2340 

( 

100-pS.-,' 

4' 

r 

Crude bust of king and Pallas^ 

324 

Do. 


JO^S 

D 

2.1 43' 

4' 

rp 

Mounted king and Zeus. 


Dr>. 


147 

212 

37!^2' 

pp' 

0" 

Head of king and Pallas, 

320 

Do 


JtH'.C. 

(’ 

4s 40' 

•5' 

3" 

Mounted king and Zeus. 

327 

Do. 


:io 

3 A' 

25 ss' 

■' 

tp 

Ditto. 

32S 

Do. 


3.^0 

D' 

52 -SIP 

tv 

(p 

Ditto. 

32t» 

Do. 


1741 

D' 

05 s7' 

0' 

(p 

Ditto. 

330 

D.p 


17.S 

3 A' 

2o-ss' 

*2 

o" 

Ditto. 

331 

Dp.. 


Mi 

3' 

14 IMP 

6' 

8' 

Ditto. 

332 

Do. 


.305 

C' 

5Ds7' 

tv 

!P 

Ditto. 

333 

Do. 


♦ UO 

D' wp'-t 

61 104' 

■J' 

iP 

Bearded bust of king and. Fall&s, 

334 

Do 


1250 

I )' wr^i 

or loo' 

“ ' 

5" 

Afounted king and Zeus standing. 

335 , 

Do. 


1 25» J 

I >' w 

0l 100' 

7' 

0* 

Ihtto. 

33r, 

Do 


I24t‘. 

D' w p'it 

52)-I(iJ' 

7' 

tP 

Ditto. 

337 

Do. 


24^ 

212 

, 30 s7' 

1 

7' 

s' 

Ditto. 

33^ 

D . 


ID‘2 

D' West 

5S i(np 


o" 

Ditto. 

.‘>:>o 

D.p. 


153^ 

D' wr^t 

50 no' 


H" 

Ditto. 

:>4H 

Dp.. 


400 

212 

4o-s7' 

s' 

♦ >" 

r>earded bust of king and winget 
N'ike. 

:U1 

I)*.. 


1 334 

r 

1 1 1 !*0' 

t 

0' 

tP 

Bust of king and Pallas, 

:U2 

Do. 


743 

212 

i 40 ,ss' 

0' 


Ditto. 

343 

D... 


D'.45 

I)' W f'pp^t 

0l liu' 

1 


Ditto. 

344 

Ab.i,tLra**Ov'^ 


3nt 1 

1)' 

5s'l OO' 

1 PI' 

rp 

Mounted king and Zeus. 

345 

Do. 


j D.5 

3 A' 

23 02' 

i 

6' 

♦p 

Ditto. 

34 ». 

Heraio- (>ria*>s) 


j ♦'.4'' 

j 

D' Wfp...t 

1 

oi nr 

5' 

♦p 

Bust of king and king on hor« 
back. 

347 

Raj uvula 


j 174 

i 2F2 

i m 

t2 

3" 

Lion and Herakles. 
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EXPLORATION — TAXILA, 


A list of coins found at Sirkap during 1929-30, shomng their find-spots and types — 

contd. 


Serial 

No. 

King. 



No. 

Block. 

Square. 

B. 

s. 

Type. 

348 

Raj uvula 



195 

2B' 

31-87' 

7' 

6' 

Lion and Heraklee. 

349 

Do. 



193 

2B^ 

31-87' 

7' 

6' 

Ditto. 

360 

Do. 



779 

D' west 

65- 106' 

7' 

9' 

Ditto. 

351 

Do. 



713 

D' west 

59-107' 

8' 

4" 

Ditto. 

352 

Do. 



853 

3.V 

27-92' 

8' 

7" 

Ditto. 

353 

Do. 



511 

2ir 

31-89' 

8' 

9' 

Ditto. 

354 

Do. 



2720 

C' 

52-90' 

12' 

0" 

Ditto. 

355 

Hermaios with KadphUes 

2363 

H' 

121-80' 

2' 

0" 

Bust of Hermaios and Herakles. 

356 

Ditto 


• 

587 

D' west 

55-114' 



Ditto. 

357 

Ditto 



1396 

Street 

2B'-C' 

41-90' 

■ 


Ditto. 

358 

Ditto 



332 

D' west 

58-107' 

6' 


Ditto. 

359 

Ditto 



1246 

D" west 

.76-102' 

7' 

6' 

Ditto. 

360 

Ditto 



1474 

C' 

42-90' 

9' 

6" 

Ditto. 

361 

Ditto 



1263 

D' west 

55-103' 

10' 

0' 

Ditto. 

362 

Ditto 



1050 

D' west 

60-117' 

11' 

6" 

Ditto. 

363 

Ditto 



2691 

3' 

14-97' 

14' 

r 

Ditto. 

364 

Kadphises I 



1987 

D 

55-43' 

2' 

0' 

A bust of Hermaios and Herakles. 

365 

Do. 



2222 

¥' 

96-93' 

2' 

0" 

Ditto. 

366 

Do. 



2283 

G' 

105-88' 

3' 

0" 

Ditto. 

367 

Do- 



2211 

G' 

111-87' 

3' 

0' 

Ditto. 

368 

Do. 



2025 

D 

60-44' 

3' 

0' 

Ditto. 

369 

Do. 



105 

3A' 

28-91' 

3' 

0" 

Head of Augustus (?) and king 
seated. 

370 

Do. 



2237 

G' 

108-90' 

3' 

4' 

Ditto, 

371 

Do. 



2258 

G' 

103*83' 

3' 

4' 

Bust of Hermaios and Herakles. 

372 

Do. 



2350 

G' 1 

107-93' 

3' 

6' 

Ditto. 

373 

Do. 



2316 


92-94' 

3' 

6" 

Head of Augustus and king seated. 

374 

Do. 



2356 

¥' 

1CK)-91' 

3' 

6" 

Bust of Hermaios and Herakles. 

375 

Do. 



587 

D' west 

5.5-114' 

3' 

6' 

Ditto. 

376 

Do. 



1508 

D' 

57*95' 

3' 

8" 

Ditto. 

377 

Do. 



2057 

C 

41-42' 

B 

0' 

Ditto. 

378 

Do. 



2111 

A 

20-44' 

H 

O' 

Ditto. 

379 

Do. 



2023 

D 

62-44' 

H 

O' 

Ditto. 

380 

Do. 



2340 

G' 

109*85' 

4' 

3' 

Ditto. 

381 

Do. 



2340 

G' 

109 86' 

B 

3' 

Ditto. 

382 

Do. 


• 

2301 

G' 

109-85' 

H 

3' 

Ditto. 

383 

Do. 


• 

2301 

G' 

109-86' 

H 

3' 

Ditto. 
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A list of coins found at Sirkap during 1929-30, sJioicuig their find-spots and types — 

contd. 



Type. 

Bust of Harmaios and Herakles. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Head of Augustus and king seated. 
Bust of Hernia ios and Herakles. 
Ditto. 

Head of Augustus and king seated* 
Bust of Hermaios and Herakles. 
Buddha seated and Zeus standing. 
Head of Augustus and king seated. 
Bust of Hermaios and Herakles. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Head of Augustus and king seated. 
Bust (d Hermaios and Herakles, 
Head of Augustus and king seated. 
Ditto. 

Ditt<;. 

Bust of Hermaios and Herakles, 
Ditto, 

Head of Augustus and king seated. 

Ditt(». 

Ditto. 

Bust of Hermaios and Herakles, 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Head of Augustus and king seated. 
Bust of Hermaios and Herakles. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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EXPLORATION — TAXILA 


A list of coins found at Sirkap during 1929-30, showing their find-spots and types — 

contd. 


Serial 

No. 


King. 


No. 

Block. 

Square. 

B. 

S. 

Tai^c. 

419 

Kadphises 



1434 

Street 
between 
2B^ C 

41-92^ 

7' 

0" 

Bust of Hermaius and Herakles. 

420 

Do. 



1851 

D' 

61-92^ 

7' 

0" 

Head of Augustus and king seated. 

421 

Do. 



1250 

D^ west 

0M0(0 

7' 


Bust of Hermaios and Herakles. 

422 

Do. 



1428 

U 

45-90' 

7' 


Head of Augu^^tu^ and kine seated. 

423 

Do. 



1240 

D^ west 

50-102' 

7 


Bust of Hermaifi-? and lieiaklcs. 

424 

Do. 



344 

D^ west 

57-103' 

7' 

0" 

Ditto. 

425 

Do. 



537 

D"' west 

59-104' 

7' 

7" 

Plead of Augu-^tlls and king seated. 

42G 

Do. 



537 

D' west 

oP-104' 

7' 

7'' 

Bust of Henna i(>^ and Herakles. 

427 

Do. 



309 

D'' west 

5rrlOU 

7' 

S" 

Ditto. 

42b 

Do. 



309 

D' west 

50-IOU 

7' 

8" 

Ditto. 

429 

Do. 



309 

D" west 

5rrl01' 

7' 

8" 

Ditt .. 

430 

Do. 



309 

D' west 

50-loU 

t 

S' 

Dltt'D 

431 

Do. 



369 

D" west 

50-101^ 


8" 

Ditto. 

432 

Do. 



309 

D' west 

56-101' 

7 ' 

8" 

Plead of Augustus and king seated. 

433 

Do. 



7S4 

D" west 

0l-ln9' 

7' 

8" 

Bust nf Heiniaiosand Herakles. 

434 

Do. 



1541 

D" west 

()M10' 

i ' 

9" 

Ditto. 

435 

Do. 



451 

C' 

51-91' 

i 

9" 

Ditto. 

43o 

Do. 



1293 

! D' west 

oMor 

S' 

0" 

Ditto. 

437 

Do. 



1341 

D' west 

58-9S' 

S' 

2" 

Ditto. 

43b 

Do. 



1524 

C' 

43 95' 

S' 

4" 

Ditto. 

439 

Do. 



1539 

D" Avest 

59-110' 

S' 

0" 

Ditto. 

440 

Do. 



1045 

D' west 

58- 108' 

8' 

t 

Head of Augustus and king seated 

441 

Do. 



1045 

D' AA'est 

58-108' 

8' 


Ditto. 

442 

Do. 



529 

1 

2li' 

.33-80' 

8' 

9" 

Bust of Herniaios and Herakles. 

443 

Do. 


. 1 

480 

2B' 

34-87' 

S' 

10" 

Ditto. 

444 

Do, 



1700 

C' 

.52-93' 

9' 

0" 

Ditto. 

445 

Do. 



1032 

C' 

42-93' 

i 9' 

0" 

Ditto. 

440 

Do. 



1204 

D' west 

57-104' 

^ 9' 

r 

Ditto. 

447 

Do. 


• 1 

1242 

D' west 

55-112' 

; 10' 

5" 

Ditto- 

44b 

Do. 



1242 

D' west 

55-112' 

10' 

5" 

Ditto. 

449 

Do. 



1059 

D' west 

64-114' 

10' 

7" 

Ditto. 

450 

Do. 



1777 


50-92' 

11' 

0" 

Ditto. 

451 

Do. 



3013 

2B' 

31-92' 

16' 

9" 

Ditto. 

452 

Uncertain. 



2280 

G' 

109-89' 

0' 

0" 

Standing figure to front, right hand 
stretched and indistinct. 

453 

Do. 



2857 


52-95' 

12' 

3" 

Tree in railing and indistinct. 

454 

Do. 



2950 

C' 

45-93' 

12' 

6" 

Horse (’) staudint; to r. and indis- 
tinct. 


EXI'LOl! A 1 1( ».V — TAXILA. Sfi 

LIST OF RARE COINS FOUND IN SIRKAP DURING THE YEAR 1929-30. 

litiVeist. \o.. Find'^top. etc. REMARKS. 


Local Taxilan. 

Fii^k^Mi ♦■Irpliaiit -t.nul- : 17' d'' b. s. , L 31. C. XX, 9. 

in, IT To I . . Two nrdn^rl 

< htiififft .ilun r, I 

' 1 . J'i dis" . l)itto . , J'k b. . ' Ditto. 


‘i. .K dts" . i IiulistiiKt . . . Klf*]>l!anT 'r<nidiim to 1 . :*)17i^: ; 17' b.'^. . ! 1. 31. C. Page 158. 


Agathokles, 

1. .b '75" \dI5" , d-aiclit'({ ^iLipa with Kh. ' ni-idr ,i . ■' 5(1(1): ]i-]i)i': ]5' b. =, , I P. 31. C.. II. 52, A. &. R. 

lagt'iul. AktUhff (//v7/r/.sv/) j PI. XL, 5. 


Heiiokies. 

I Diad. bu>t <jf kin^ to r. Llopluuit ^randini: to i. 275'). 50*9]': 11' 8" b, s. . j P. 31. C. III. 148, 

! (rr. logend. BAZiiAKiiX Kli. k^gnnd. Muhfn'ffja- | 

' AIK.VrOd HAlOKAk,- '-a dhra infhi'-n Iffhfjn- j 

; (DX ' 

3Ir.n. A. ; 

' 

f>OTo . Ditto 2Nbs : 2.s-^9' : 15' 4" b, .. . j Ditto 


7 . . k •■'^ 5 " • 7 .'^" . lArphant u<tiking To 1 . Indian )iiiiijn*‘d [.iill rn i 2 td)() : 57 *^])': 17 ' ' P M (' HI 119 But eD- 

( O', k'lrrnd. [BAIIA]- Kh. hurnd . . . , ' phant on obv. walking to r. 

KiiA A 1 !\.VI(M t! In ft ii> ! i (• -t! 

liAloKAKOlX. 


5. J:*8"x-8'' 


fk .K *0" 


1. .K*!)" ^*75" . laoii to loft: srnsUkit 

,if>ov(‘ . two .irchrd 
rlHfitijfi in front. 



Lysias. 

8. J-'. *9" . . Bii-t of baanh'd Ifriaklr^ : lAapiiant uaiktnu to ). 2575: II-D'''- 15' 7" b 

r. ( lub o\'ar .-^houldri K h h u''nd . ( A - ■ / ; 

(m ya)nr < ruiditinn ). Itmi 


. I B. 31. ( \'HI. 8. iRjiindtype 
I i.s vary rare. Only one coui 
o| nnind t v’pe in Br. 3Iii>eu!:Ti 
and ona in I. 31. 


Antialkidas. 

9. ,K *77" *7" . 1 Diad. bii'^r of kint^ to i Kirphaiit -r.uniinL' to \, 

j (Lrgt'nd^ flefaeed on holduiLr wi'^ath m it- 
' both ^ides). ; ii]aai>ofl Trunk. 


' P. 31. IV. 212. One in 
I P. 31. and one in B. 31. 
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EXPLOKATIOX — TAXILA 


LIST OF RARE COINS FOUND IN SIRKAP DURING THE YEAR 1929-30— 


Metal and J&ize. 


( ) bver.se. 


llevei-e. J’egi^ter Xo., Fiiulspot, etc. 


Remarks. 


Antialkidas— 


10. JE -65" 


Undraped bust of Zeus to 

Laurt\ited piloi and pahus ^ 2939 ; 38-88' ; 19' 6'' b. s. 

r. Leuend defaced. 

of Di(jr>koiu‘oL Kll. ' 


leocnd jayddhfi- \ 

1 

rasa | 


P. M. C. IV, 193. 


1 1. 


•94"x*.58" . 


Elephant to i. {h\ ie> 
-end. BAl^IAE 
AIIvAIOTX] IKHO^ 
(JPOT APXEBIOT. 


Ai’chebios. 

Owl TO r. Mnh(/r(ij((.sa j 31oG ; 11-87' ; 11' 1" h. s. 
(Ih / (t [//^ t Avy ].s7f j d ija (1 ha - 
ra^'d Ai’hhehhja.sn . 


B. M. C. IX, 7, 


Apollodotos. 




o X-O^ 


Humped 

bull to r. in 

Tripod lebes in beaded 

1417 ; 11-99' ; 11' b. s. 

. 

beaded 

sr| uare. Xo 

stjuare. Xo leueiid or 



le-end 

1 

or mono-raui. j 

1 

niono-rain. 

i 




P. M. C. P-45 Xo, 318-32L 


Strato 1. 


Diad. bust ot Hevakles to 
r. Le^iend delated. 


Wln-ed Nike staudin- to | 3073 ; 27-88' ; 18' 2" b. 
r. Kli. leuend, Irafara- 


P. M. C. PL V, 367, 


Menander. 


14. JE •95''x‘94" 


J5. JE •S"y74" 


Helnieted bust of kin^i to 
r. Ur. le-end. BA— I- 
AEilE EQTUPOE 
11 EX ANA POT. 

Helnieted of kiiii!; to 

r. Or. le-end 

> :^i2Tnpo:^. 


Buckler witli Gordon's i 
head. Ivli. l(‘-end. j 
Mtfhara jfi^a frafarasa | 
Mtanidrasa. * 

hallas to 1, Kll. leuelld 1 
Maharaja^n | 


2194 : 112-94' ; 4' b. s. 


2576 : 11-98' ; 13' 7" b. <. 


P. 51. 0. VI, 496. 


P. 51. C. VI, 506. (Poor), 


Epander. 


-16. . 

Winged Nike to r. Le- I 

Humped bull to r. Kh. 

IT.'Xl 

' 58*90' ; 6' 6" b. s. . j 

V. M. C. VT, .517. 


uend (Ud'aced. 

1 

legend. [Malhalrajasti] 
jayadhara^a Epadra ' 

Isal i 

■ ' 1 


j 
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LIST OF EARE COINS FOUND IN SIRKAP DURING THE YEAR 1929-ZO—contd. 


Metal and size. 

obverse. 

Reverse. 

Register Xo., Findspot, etc. 

Reiiarks. 



Zoilos* 



17. .E -66" . 

Elephant niuvinu: to r. in 
reel < 111(1 pellet border. 
No leeend. 

Tripod lebes. Kh. le- 

gend, . . . .jhoilasa to r. 
srn to 1. ra. 

2950 ; 45-93' ; 12' 6" b. s. . 

P. M. C. YHI, 546. Not in 
B. M. or L M. 



Philoxenos. 



18. .E*8"x-S" . 

Demetor '>ta ndinLi to 1. rt. 
hand raised .md emam- 

B ull to r. Ivh . legend 
. . . Jialasa PJala , . . . 

1026 ; 50-86' : 10' 8" b. s. . | 

t 

P. 31. C. VII, 590. 


I'Opid ill J. Gr. Ifuem!. 
BAEiAF.QE AXlKH- 
10 1' OIAO=HXOV. 


1 1 


19. .E •73"x-75" . 

A eitv tn 1. ; in left lj<uid, 
t (.a’niif'of'ia ; ri:i]it 

Indian bull. 3Iueh de- 
faced. 

2863 ; 31-91' ; 17' 4" b. s. . 

B. 31. C. XIII, 10. 


iMn.'.l extended. !\[iir)i 
<i<_‘fa<_'ei 1. 

Hippostratos. 



20. .E 1-22" 

Ajioilo to r, caM‘yin;i arrow 
in both IhiiaN. Or. 

1. ewrJ., ]b\EiA[Ei>E 

EirATOl*. 

Tripod lebes, Kh. le- 

ee lid :^M(i li n rr/ [ jV/ sa 

sn. 

2898 ; 46-90' ; 13' b. s. . j 

i 

P. 31. C. VIII, 628. 

1 

1 

1 



Telephos. 



21. AR -7" . 

1 

Fin lire witli serpent tails. 
Ur. leeend. HAEIAE- 
ni EYEPFETOT 
THAEcDOd*. 

God and iroddes^ standing 
to front. Kli. legend, 
Mdhnrn jnsn l^alana- 

krantfisa Tdtphnsa. 

\ 

2680 ; 11-97' ; 14' 6" b. s. . 

P. 31, C. Supplementary PL 
IX, X AR Hemidraclim. 
Boilleian Library Collection. 
Two duplicates in the Berlin 
3Iu.seum. 



Manes. 



22. .E -OE'x-Or . 

In .square frame, ele])hant 
to r. lioldine wreatli in 
uplifted trunk. Gr. 

kuend, EAEIAEDS 
BAIiAEDX MEF. 

Humped bull to r. Le- 
gend illegible. 

1 

2784 ; 52-87' ; 14' b. s. 

i 

P- 31. C. X,32. 

23. /E-7"x-62" . 

Male deity '=:triding to 1. 
witli flowing draperies, 
holdiniT club in r. hand 
and lon^ spear in 1. 
Legend defaced. 

Goddess to r. with flowing 
draperies (damaged). | 

1 

350 ; 51-90' ; 5' 5" b. s. 

1 

P.31.C. X,25. 
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EXPLOEATION — TAXTLAt 


LIST OF RARE COINS FOUND IN SIRKAP DURING THE YEAR 1929-30— co/<cW. 


Metal and size. 


Obverse. 

i 

Reverse. 

Register No., Findspot, etc. 

Re 



Maues — contd. 


21. iE 1-0" . 


■25. .E M* 


Artemis radiate to r. with 

Humped hull to 1. Kh. 

3167 ; 13-92' ; 

16' 6" b. 3. . 

veil floating round her 

legend rajati[riijasa 



head. Legend defaced. 

rnahciltasa Moasa. 



Ditto . ! 

Ditto 

2765 ; 37-87' ; 

17' 6" b. s. . 


. I P. 51. C. X, 10. 


26. .E-96''x-82'' . 


27. .E -95" 


28. /E -8" . 


29. xE •87"x-83'' 


30. iE 1-18-* 


Kimr on horseback to r. 
holding couched lance. 

Gr. legend QN 

5IErAAUY. 

Bull to r. Legend indis- 
tinct. 

2552 ; 24-89' ; 12' 4" b. s. . 

Mounted kinu: to r. 
Double struck. 

Zeus Nikephoros. Double 
struck. 

2173 ; 26-92' ; 10' b. s. 

Goddess LaJcshml stand- 
ing to front, with flower 
in raised r. hand. Le- 
gend illegible. 

Humped bull to r. Kh. 

1 e g e nd n i ja yu 

)iia]uitasa 

2665 ; 28-85' ; 11' b. s. 


Spalyris with Spalaga- 
danies. 


In square frame, king on 
liorseback to r. Gr. 

le<^^end. OC 

ATKAIOT [AA] EA- 

(Dot toy 

i 

1 

i 

j 

Naked Herakles, diadem- 
ed sitting on rock, sup- 
porting club on knee. 

! IHi. legend, {Spa) Iciho- 
raputrasa dhrn)niasa 
Spalagadamasa, 

2691 ; 11-97' ; U' 3" b. s. . 

1 ’ ’ 

1 


Heraos (Miaos). 



P. 51. C. XII, 292. 


Kinu on horseback to r. Half of coin only, -with 648 ; 61-11' ; 5' 6" b. s. 
follo-sv-ed by flyin" reel and pellet border, 

fipure of Xilre with 
wreath. Gr. legend 

[ TYP ] AXXOTXTOC 

HAA[ 


P. 51. C. XII, 308. 


P. 51. C. XIV, 386, 


P. 51. 0, XVI, 115. 
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A' to r]je nrhei luiudr antiquities luuiul iu Blocks 3', ■2.V . 2B au<l C it is- 
tliiiicLilr. iu mouc c.-i'e-. to be (juite sure to wliidi uKhvidual stratum tlie\ are 
to be leten-ed. Thus aii object loutal at a depth ot say 7 feet from the surface 
miolit ha\e belojiued to either tl,e ;!id or the 4tli stratum, and an olqect found 
11 feet below tlu* surface miyht Jiaxe lieloiiyed to either the 4tJi or the .jth stra- 
tum. and s,, nil. Accordiuoly, i have contented mvself with dividing them 
into three mam .-atemiries nuly. the first comprisiuo those which come from 
the (deck strut,!, the secaul ilio-e which were found m tlic debris between the 
(freek .md Scctho-l’.ii'thian lex els and miuht belonu to either. ,md the tiiiid 
rp,,.,. .,i the Srvtho-l’arthian period. Uut it mu.st i)e understood that even 

in rliesc dixisious there .lie oune objects .m to th(‘ aye of which there m bound 


b, 


tllK* 


Hllft. 


ji'uhf fh^ htli fii>d 'jih 

(!):;) Skd I>s 94 . \)hi(‘k ' 2 \y. Sf[. 'kj-snk ]V () JJ. .S. ( irciiljii- plaque 

oi Hil<‘ M-lii-t -tnud. lu rriitra. emtia iulu. Mau to lait. wear- 

iiiu- lifMMltMl o\or l)a<k. uoiuaji katridliii- ou -rouufk weaniia Injiu 


or Jii !Hn( fna . 

which lid 

comfianiou rcmovinu. Spiral ; 

and head pattern loiind 

rim. Lotii 

m rthiid 

oil undefsidix ot [ 

)l<i.(pn*. I)iaiii. tt 

tV- x\h 1 . 

( 1 ) 4 ) Sk 

. 2572. 

Iflock ;>'. S(j. 

ITrOSk 12 ' B. 

S. I'innilar plarpic ot 

iirev ^chi'-t < 

.lixided into tw'o icul>td>. 

In ii|)|an leydlci' 

. a drd])cd female haute 

Ivmn on (‘oik'Ii holdma 

wane ciijd in Icit 

hand. At lic.id 

of (‘ouch anr^ther drapeil 

hanro -c.itei 

1 on ^tonl 

a Bu holdiuu c-u]i 

in l(‘it hand : 1 

lud hehmd tlie ('oiieli a 

third liyme 

-taiidiim 

lioldiiiLi Liaihiiid 

iu oidcf! tialit 

lunid. Dirirn. 

Plate W. 

0 





Sk. Blodk 'JlV. Sp. :] 2 oS()k I o' (>" B. S. Jkokrii rim ot 

t larao <li-li of df<*oiaiafl with iiici-e<l coiuauitrio cirole-^. iaaimtli 

of oimiu<il oi-li d-hnilt lij'k Of vrvv fiue w'orkmau-fii p. turned 
on LmIm*. a- o al-M Sk- -JoTi. 

(UH) Sk. 2d71. l)l<*ok Sp. HiyHiV, ]:V B. S. Brokr-n di-h ot 

xi-rev -lat(‘ with a reiitnd i>o^- !!!Mdt‘. -lU'i oiuidef 1 By rojuu/itrir rin-hr-, Kim 
I )i<i Ml . S . 


IDT) 

, Sk. 31 o3. 

Hlo(k 2'. 

Sf j . 

1 

1.7-u:!'. 

1 ()' 1 ). , 

S. li.tlf id . 

te<i tire 

>110)1 1' ! 

Ill two linger 

Miia-. < 

iO*\' - 

lato -li" 

Md t- 



(DS) 

1 Sk. 248D. 

Blo(‘k 2l>k 


:i4-su'. 

1 . 7 ' c," lb 

S. -f'h'ttcment 

of an 


with hiLihlx' [‘(hi-hod ihitmI' 2 -[ . 

p)!<) Sk, Blof'lc Lk\k Sfj. (!)-s 7 k r> jy S, kd'ajLiiMMnt ot 

di-f oi whi^o poi'calaimhka* -tniir, hjLihl}' poli-hi'd. f.»*Muth Simikn to 

[>r(‘\iou-lv (lio'o\a*nal "ii liu* Bhii Moimd dud m Siik<ij) ajid di-fu--e<! 
at l<mut}i ill Miy JKap*>ti pp. lM jini 4.1 

(lOo) Sk. 2U5S. Blork 2Ak Sp. lir.ssk \:\' (>'' ik S. Bihatijneiit 

of a dii^c kaad (hdoia^ad iii oii ii'ojir. Ihick whita dnd hUu‘ ])alina. 

Dium. 

< 101 ) I 92 :y Block 2 \y. S(j. :J 0 ' 97 k I- :j" B. S. One >seumeuteJ 

head imld. hollow. i)ia!r>. 11 in". 
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(102) 8k. 2479. 

Block 2B'. Sq. 30*80'. 

15' B. 

S. (Jno 

plain .'piiencal 

head of gold, hollow. Diam. 3/10’'. 




(103) 8k. 2647. 

Block 3A'. 8q. 24-92'. 

12' 4" 

B. 8. 

Antimony case 

ot bronze. Len, uth 

3-|". Cf. A. 8. N., 1914-15 

; Plate 

XXIV, 

52. 

(104) 8k. 2010-1 

. Block 2B . 8o^. 3S’S7' 

13' 

' 4" B. 

8. Xarrow- 


necked bottle of copper. witU broad horiz(»utid rim ; body damaued. Ht. oVb 
Plate XVl. 7. 

(lOo) Sk. 2Ul(P*J. Lid (^) (>f a (;o])per ve^'<el. Diam. 

( iO(i) Sk. Blo(*k 2Hb S(j. 40* sr/. 1*_L B. S. Copper nruameut 

con^i'-^tins: <>l riu^ and })almette : trace- of nail at back for attacliment. Lenirth 

IL 

(107) Sk. 2017. Block (.’b Sq. 4o-94\ 12^ 4" B. S. Frau meat of a 

Copper hair pin. (_)n to]), -^taudiiiu female tiuure with riu:ht hand raided to .-ide 
(\\ head. Lenuth 2-J'h 

(ios) vSk. 202?s. Block 2Bh Sq, .SO-87h 14^ O' B. S. <’o{)]»er rin2[ 

handle with attachment in form of do^’> or hyaena'> head. Length 2^''. 

(109) Sk. 2754. Block ok S(j. 12*100'. 12' (F' B. S. Bouuhlv ca>t 

bar of copper, 'hrianuidar in section. Lenuth 10|". 

(1 lo) Sk. 1S7S. Block 2F>'. Sq. :54*9o'. 12' 7" L. S. Binu tripod 

of iron. Leu^ detached. Diam. of rinu 10^". lit. Of". 

(111) Sk. 2813. Bhck (’k Sq. 52*88'. 12' B. S. Head and shoulders 

ot uorilladike figure witli mouth half o])cn. flat no^e. large ears, bald on top of 
head, but wdth long hair at ndes : nevk thi('k and short. Tracer of white 

paint on face, iieck and shoulders. The modelling i^ miudi superior to aiiv- 

thing of the kind found in the latei* Scvtho-Parthian or Kushana strata, the 
hodv and liead are hollow, a-s in most J lelleni-'tic statuettes, not ^olid as in 

Lulian one<. lit. 2f". Platt^ Xl\k 1. 

(112) Sk. 2093. Block 3A'. S(j. 28*93'. 13' (>" B. s. Terra<-otta 

head of a male figure. Wear- monsta(*he and cap. with c<hls of hair falling 

(‘ar-. Somewliat like tlie head of -hell in relief found in sp-kap in 1919- 
20. (f. A. N. /.k. 1919--20, Plat(‘ X. 27. Ht. 2jk Plate XHk 3. 

(113) Sk. 2978. Block 3A'. Sc,. 27*92'. 15' 4" B. S, Fejoale head 

of lerracntta witli curlv hail’ ])a.rtL' concealed beneath (*ap or \A\. Hr. Lt'k 

piat(‘ X n . 5. 

(Ill) Sk. 252(). Blo('k 2Bk Sq. 32*90'. 14' B. S. Crude female 

tiuine ol tiM’racotta. with ape'< liead and body decorated with jumetured dots. 
Hr. 2;P. 

(115) Sk. 2048. Bloik 3A'. Sij. 24*92k 12' 4" B. S. Head of toy 

horse of terraccOta. Biidle de<*orated with bo— es and ])lume. drair-\'er-e hole 

through mouth for string. Lengtli 3:Vk 

(110) Sk. 2703. Block 2B'. Sq. 35*89'. lo' 9" B. S. Terracotta head 

of a tov hor-e‘. Bridle (ha-orated with bo— es and plume. Tran->ver-e hole 
through mouth foi* string. Length 3V, 

(117) Sk. 3105, Block 2'. S(j. 13*92'. lo' o" H. S. lerracotta toy 

bird. Tran-ver-e hole through breast lor axle of wheels. Length, 4'|’. 
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(118) Sk. 3121. Block 2A'. Sq. 20-90'. 14' 4" B. S. Fragment of ter- 

racotta vase of grey clay burnt to red (iii surface and finished ivith thin wash. 
Ou convex outer face, forming shoulder of vase, two bands of figures in low 
relief with dog tooth border above and conventional egg and leaf patterns below. 
In upper band, pairs of dancing female figures alternating with single figures 

seated on chairs. In lower band, two warriors on lujrseback with lances in 
hand, while a third is standing in front of them holding a club or sword, and 
two others are leading their horses. Although A'ery roughly executed, the 
stamped relief on this fragment and the more highly finished patterns on the 
specimen following call to mind the relief work on Samian and Arretine vases. 
Possibly, this is a local imitation of some Hellenistic ware of Western Asia which 
is unknown to us. fiize ()J"x5f". Plate XIV. 7. 

(119) Sk. 3121-2. Fragment of terracotta vase with vine and other floral 

patterns .stamped in low relief. Finely levigated red clay. Good workman- 

ship. Size 2|"x2". Plate XIV, 2. 

(120) Sk. 3135. Block 3'. Sq. 11-98'. 17' B. S. Fragment of pot- 

sherd of reddish-grey clay with fine .slip and black glos.-^y paint resembling that 
on Greek black and red figured vases and undoubtedly Helleni.stic. Length 

1|-". The black paint was probably composed of oxide of iron and manganese ; 

it was fijiished with a coat of colourlesv varni.sh compo-sed of .saltpetre and 

.soda. 


(121) Sk. 28G5. Block 2B . Sep .14-87 . 18 B. S. Fragment from rim 

of bowl, of grey clay finished with highly glazed black jjaint, as in preceding 
.specimen. 


Length l|". 


(122) Sk. 19.30. 

Block 2B'. Sq. 31-89'. 

12' 

2" B. 

S. Fragment of 

auLpliora of iri'ey terracotta, shoulder relieved 

with 

inci.-ed 

concentric circlets 

and otl\er patterns. 

Ht. 71". 




(123) Sk. 269o. 

Block 2A'. Sq. 19-86'. 

12' 

3" B. 

b. Xarrow-necked 

earthenware juy. R 

im, handle and ba.-e mi,-; 

dug ; 

coarse c 

lay ; decayed .sur- 

face. Ht. 





(124) Sk. 299(i. 

Block 3 A'. Sq. 22-88'. 

14' 

8" B. 

S. Xarrow-necked 


earthenware vase of grey clay burnt to pinkish rerl o]i outside. 
(125) Sk. 2465. Block 2B'. Sq. 31-88'. 15' B. S. 


Ht. ol". 
Xarrow-necked 

ves.sel (r.ither like modern kuzn) with handle and .spout, both of which are missiim 
Thin red .slip. Ht. 5f . 

(126) Sk. .3006. Block 2A'. ,8q. 19-89'. 14' 6" B 

of earthenware. Xeck Jiii.ssing ; Ht. 

(127) 1895. Block 2B'. Sq. 35-89'. 12' 6" B. S. 

rim decorated with black linear patterns. Diara. 3g". 

B. S. 


(128) Sk. 2941. Block 2B'. Sq. 37-93'. 


19' 


S. Globular flask 
Earthenware .saucer ; 
A pair of earthen- 


ware saucer.s united at side.s. One broken. Diam 3-4" 

(129) Sk. 2911, Block C'. Sq. 42-90'. 1-2' 6" B. 's. Earthenware bowl 

of coarse cby. On one side, spout with pair of eyes above ; on other, handle 

m loim of two ears. Ribbed and incised bands around neck and shoulder. 
Diam. 13". 
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(130) Sk. 2643. Block 2B'. Sq. 31-85'. 12' 7" B. S. Wide-mouthed 

large earthenware basin. Bottom missing. Diam. 28". Ht. 21|". 

(131) Sk. 1932. Block 2B'. Sq. 33-87'. 13' 1" B. S. Earthenware 

store-jar with conical bottom and provided with four projecting lugs around 
shoulder. The type is different from that of later specimens. Ht. 2' 8". 


(132) 

Sk. 1933. Block 2B'. 

Sq. 35-88'. 

12' 

1" B. S. 

Egg-shaped store 

jar of earthenware. Ht. 3' 8". 




(133) 

Sk. 2192. Block 2B'. 

Sq. 30-89'. 

15' 

3" B. S 

Large earthen- 

ware jar. 

Ht. 3' 9V. 





(134) 

Sk. 1991. Block 2B'. 

Sq. 31-87'. 

14' 

9" B. S. 

Dome- shaped lid 


(?) of earthenware. Ht. 3|". 

(135) Sk. 2947. Block C'. Sq. 45-93'. 12' 6" B. S. Two fragments of 

a shallow dish of grey clay unevenly burnt. Inside, incised lotus, etc., in centre ; 
running scroll around rim. Traces of red paint on the rim. Diam. 
91". 

(136) Sk. 1896. Block 2B'. Sq. 35-89'. 12' 6" B. S. Earthenware lid 

with conical top ; thin reddish wash. Ht. 2j". 

(137) Sk. 1898. Block 2B'. Sq. 35-89'. 12' 6" B. S. Earthenware 
lamp provided with three places for wicks and a water reservoir underneath for 
keeping the oil cool. Through the centre of the reservoir and projecting above 
the lamp pan is a hollow tube evidently for fixing the lamp on to a stand. This 
is the only lamp yet found at Taxila, with a water reservoir. Ht. 3-|". Plate 
XVI, 5. 

(138) Sk. 3178. Block 2'. Sq. 15-88'. 15' B. S. Fragment of a quad- 

ruple “ Offering tank ” of terracotta, with circular hut surmounting the centre, 
where the partitions between the four sections cross one another. Remains of 
a figure to side of hut doorway. Length 81". 

(139) Sk. 2453. Block 2B'. Sq. 32-86'. 15' 6" B. S. Flesh rubber of 

terracotta. Both sides incised with zigzag lines. Size 4"x2-|"x|". 

(140) Sk. 2620. Block 2B'. Sq. 35-85'. 16' B. S. Terracotta whistle 

resembling in shape a sling bullet and pierced with three holes. Length 2d". 

(141) Sk. 2964. Block O'. Sq. 44-93'. 12' 9" B. S. Whistle of grey 

clav with three holes, oblong and collared. Length Id". 

(142) Sk. 2612. Block 3'. Sq. 11-97'. 14' B. S. Va-e-shaped earthen 

rattle of terracotta with hole for suspension. Length 2|". 

(143) Sk. 3186. Block 2A'. Sq. 19-86'. 12' 8" B. S. d'ase-shapcd rat- 

tle of terracotta, similar to preceding one. Length 2|". 

(144) Sk. 3166. Block 2'. Sq. 13-92'. 15' 6" B. S. Oblong jtlaving 

die of terracotta, with numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 punctured consecutively on the four 
sides. Length 2d". 

(145) Sk. 3207. Block 2'. Sq. 12-89'. 15' B. S. Terracotta ball with 
incised geometrical patterns and 7 holes irregularly disposed round the bodv . 
Diam. l-d". 

(146) Sk. 2621. Block 2B'. Sq. 35-85'. 16' B. S. Ivory h.iii-pin aith 

comb pattern head. Length 4|". 


0 
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(147) Sk. 2761. Block 2B'. Sq. So- 89'. 16' 9" B. S. Spoon of bone, 

with circular shallow scoop. Handle damaged. Length 4^-". 

(148) Sk. 2711. Block C'. Sq. 46-88'. 13' B. S. Conch shell. Length 

71 " 

' 8 • 

(149) Sk. 2489. Block 3A'. Sq. 25-90'. 12' 9" B. S. Part of stag’s 

antler with two tines. Length 7j". Possibly used for medicine. 


Objects from the 4th and 5th strata which may he either of the Greeh or of the Scytho- 

Parthian Period. 

(150) Sk. 2455. Block 3'. Sq. 12-99'. 11 ' 8 " B. S. Circular plaque of 

pale > 4 rcy >chist divided into two registers. In upper, a hippocamp with scaly 
body, loim tail and wings. In lower, and around rim, lotus patterns. Part 
of rim misdng. Diam. 3d". Plate XV, 3 . 

(151) Sk. 1417. Block 3'. Sq. 13-100'. 11 ' B. S. Sandstone mortar 

(?) with slight groove outside the body. Ht. 14^^". 

(152) Sk. 186/. Block 2 B . Sep 37-89 . 11 ' 4" B. S. Flat rectangular 

hone of chocolate-coloured stone with pierced projection at one end. Length 

-I"- 

(153) Sk. 1614-1. Block C'. Sq. 44-96'. 9' 6 " B. S. Copper lamp- 

stand (?) with hollow cup-like top. The lower part of the stand is circular 
with 5 raised bauds round the body and perforated open-work at bottom. Ht. 
8 |". Plate XVI, S. With this were also found the three following objects. 

(154) Sk. 1614-2. Standard cup with lid, which was originally pivotted 

on to rim by means of a nail. Ht. 5|". Plate XVI, 9. 

(155) Sk. 1614-3. Copper casket without lid ; bottom made in separate 

piece and soldered on. Ht. 3-y". 

(156) Sk. 1614-4. Copper spoon with round shallow scoop ; handle damatr- 
ed. Length 3|-". 

(157) Sk. 471. Block 2B'. Sq. 31-90' 9 ' i" P 8 L' • i i 

,, ’ ., , , , , oi »u . J o ii. p. Fgg-shaped .spoon 

of copper with goose-headed handle. Length 8". 

(OS) Sk. 0T4. Block 2B'. Sq. 31-sk 10' B. S. Blow pipe of copper 

with pt.ijectiiig Hongc. Damaged. Length 3|-". Cf. A. S. [{., ipoq..,, ' V 

(Id(l) Sk. 2184. Block 2.4'. gq. ig-os'. 9' 4" B. S. Copper’ needle' 

Leniitli 2-3 . 

(ICO) Sk. oSo Block 2B'. Sq. 37.89-. 9' 3' B. S. Bronze luondle of 

a vessel. Uiam. 3 . 

(161) Sk. 793. Block 2B'. Sq. 35-89'. 10' 10" B S Boss of c 

rivetted to iron hocking. The latter i, provided with tlirC staples “ pZ,!!“ 
uncertain. Diam. 3". ^ 


81 - 


1 " 


(IC2) Sk. 1823. Block -23'. Sq. 34.87'. 11' o" B. S. lr„„ hoe. 


Length 


(163) Sk. /3i. Block 2B'. Sq. 38-90'. 10' 9" B S Tr 

trunn^d hioone ehape. The ring once attached for aujpension ^Sing! 
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(164) Sk. 575. Block 2B'. Sq. 31-89'. 10' B. S. Iron scalepan, ori- 
ginally provided with, three small rings for suspension, of which one only survives. 

Diam. 3f". 

(165) Sk. 2541. Block 3A'. Sq. 27-91'. 11' 9" B. S. Terracotta figure 
in the round, seated cross-legged. Wears long-sleeved coat with band 
at waist. Traces of white paint on coat. Head missing. Ht. 3". Plate 
XIV, 8. 

(166) Sk. 2737. Block C'. Sq. 50-91'. 11' 8" B. S. Terracotta head 

of a toy horse. Bridle decorated with bosses and plume. Red clay. Trans- 
verse hole in mouth for string. Length 2|". 

(167) Sk. 2430. Block 3A'. Sq. 2-2-91'. 10' B. S. Head of a toy horse 

of terracotta. Bridle adorned with bosses and plume. Length 21". 

(168) Sk. 942. Block 2B'. Sq. 40-86'. 11' B. S. Rattle of terracotta 

in form of bird. Ht. 2f". 

(169) Sk. 656. Block 2B'. Sq. 32-90'. 9' 6" B. S. Broken bell-shaped 

vase with two handles. Red slip, with designs (dog-tooth, swags, birds, etc.) 
in black. Probably local copy of Hellenistic vase. Diam. 6|". 

(170) Sk. 2484. Block 3A'. Sq. 28-89'. 11' B. S. Small circular water 

bottle of earthenware provided with two pierced lugs on sides for suspension. 
The body on either side is decorated with stars and other simple devices in relief. 
Neck damaged. Ht. 3|". Plate XM, 10. 

(171) Sk. 2422. Block 2A'. Sq. 18-90'. 10' 6" B. S. Narrow-necked 

oil flask (?) of grey clay painted black. Plandle at side and neck missing. Ht. 
4|". Plate XVI, 6. 

(172) Sk. 2798. Block C'. Sq. 47-91'. 11' 10" B. S. Narrow-necked 

earthenware flask. Ht. 5". 

(173) Sk. 545. Block 2B'. Sq. 39-85'. 9' 10" B. S. Goblet of red 

earthenware. Foot missing. Ht. 6|-". 

(174) Sk. 1821. Block 2B'. Sq. 3-2-87'. 11' 7" B. S. Part of crucible, 

fined thickly with burnt sandy clay and copper. Diam. 6-|". 

(175) Sk. 1658. Block C'. Sq. 46-88'. 10' 7" B. S. Oblong playing- 

die of ivory with numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 incised in small circlets on 4 consecutive 
sides. Length 3 1". 

(176) Sk. 2556. Block 3A'. Sq. 23-87'. 11' 6" B. S. Ivory hair pin 

with head in form of a cock. Length 3V'. 

Objects of the Scytho-Parthicm Period from the 2nd, 3rd and 4fh strata. 

(177) Sk. 1206. Block 2A'. Sq. 18-93'. 8' 10" B. S. Standing figure 

of female in the round ; of grey slate. Wears bracelets, armlets, torque and 
girdle round hips with two bands across front of body knotted together above 
the navel. C’urls of hair fall over both shoulders, and two long plaits down 
the back. It appears to have served as a small Caiyatid. A somewhat similar 
figure, but not quite so stiff, was found in Sirkap in 1919-20. Cf. A. S. R., 
1919-20, Plate IX, 1 and 2. Ht. 7^". Plate XVI, 1 and 2. 
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(178) 8k. .S94. Block C'. Sq. 51-87'. 6' 9" B. S. Circular soapstone 
plaque with winged monster in upper register on lotus background. Lotus 
designs in lower register and on rim. Diam. dl. Plate X\ . 4. 

(179) 8k. ;1U6. Block C'. 8q. 44-92'. 3' B. 8. Circular plaque of grey 

.•'chist. In upper register, female rider seated sideways on hippo-griff. Bim 
decorated with incisefl cable design. Lower part damaged. Diam. 5 /a". 
Plate Xth (). 


(180) 8k. 237. Block 2B'. 8q. 39-94'. 7' B. 8. Circular seal of fine 

grey ."tone with shallow ])ierced boss at back. On face svastika and cadticeus (?) 
with ."hort illegible in.scription at side. Diam. yf". Plate XVII, 5. 

(181) 8k. 307. Block C'. 8q. 52-95'. 4’ B. 8. Chalcedony bead in 


form of lion. Length V. 

(182) 8k. 1173. 3. 8q. 11-100'. 8' 4" B. 8. Triangular banded agate 

"ct in copper handle. Probably a polisher. Part of handle mis.sing. Length 1". 

(183) 8k. 25. Block 3A'. 8q. 27-89'. 5' 9" B. 8. Lenticular disc of 

banded agate with jtolished convex surface. Diam. l|". 

(184) 8k. 26. Block 3A'. 8q. 27-89'. 5' 9" B. 8. Lenticular disc of 

crystal, ."lightly convex on either face and thinned to one .side. Diam. 1|". 

(185) 8k. 132. Block 3A'. 8q. 27-91'. 5' B. 8. Lenticular disc of 

banded agate : one face convex and poli.slied. Diam. 1|". 

(186) 8k. 190. Block 3A'. 8q. 25-88'. 6' C" B. 8. Doklsniith’s polish 

er of brown agate. Length 2j". 

(187) 8k. 1163. Block 2A'. 8q. 19-94'. 8' 5" B. 8. Xeolithic celt of 

greyi"h-white chalcedony ((). Length 3j". 


(188) Me. 7/0. iilock 3A. oo.gq'. 7' 4 " ,q_ pgppjg 

stone with a small de{>ressi(m on either side. Probably the socket stone of a 

potter's wheel. Length 2-J" 


(189) 8k. 199. Block 2B'. 8q. 32-89'. 7' B. 8. Handle of granite 

with three ribbed bands at one end. Length 4-J". 

(190) 8k. 891. Block 3A'. 8q. 27-88'. 8' B. 8. Metal worker'." mould of brown 

."aud.stone. ^ ’ 


3?'x3|''> with cretceiit. ,tar am] other patterns sunk in surface. 


(Ihl) Sk. 1. Block 2iy, S,,. 3o-m'. -2' 9' B. .S. (:„H bar weiohinc 

Another gold bar previously 


Size ■>’ ''' 3' 


-,258 grains ( 1 olas 12^). ^ w/iui mir previously 

found at the same ."ite weighed 66941 grains, and another hemispherical solid 
lump fliscovered during 1928-29 weighed 2198.1 grains. 

(192) 8k. 24. Block 3A'. 8q. -27-90'. 5' ]o" B. 8. Group of copper 
and bn.uze articles found togetlu-r in one ."j/ot. A similar hoard was discovered 
in 8irkup in 1919-20. t/. J. /?.. 1919-20. Plate X and p. 19 (8k. 790) 

'Ihe article.", which are illu."trated in Plate XVII. 6-72, are doubtless from a copper- 
smith s ."hop and com|)n."e a largo variety of small ornament.s .such as bead.s for 
necklaces, jicudants, earrmgs. iind other pieces which may have been used for 
decoiHtive inlay. Among them may be noticed in particular the palmettes 
and acanthus ot Nos. 26-28 and 42. the twin dolphins facing one another in 

Aos. 60 ami 61. the liorueri khiU nmkha head of Xo. 69 and the leaf and tendril 
de-iizii nf No. 72. 
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(193) fjk. 59. Sq. 10-96'. 6' 8" B. S. Bronze statue in round of a 

standing male figure. Legs, from knees downward, missing. Wears cap, ear 
pendants (?) and necklace ; holds staff in right hand ; left hand rests on hip. 
Grirdle round hips tied in front. Cast metal. Crude workmanship. Ht. 3|-". 

(194) Sk. 61. 3'. Sq. 12-99'. 7' 3" B. S. Square copper plate with 

quadruple svastika pattern in relief. 2)r\;" square x|". 

(195) Sk. 1286. 3'. Sq. 15-97. 8' 8" B. S. Fragment of a sidepiece 

of a horse's bridle, provided with two holes for attachment of bit. Copper. 
Length 3j". 

(196) Sk. 1172. 3'. Sq. 11-100'. 8' 4" B. S. Crude " bucranium ” 

charm made of pair of animal's teeth united by band of copper. Length li^g". 

(197) Sk. 1035. Block 3A'. Sq. 25-93'. 6' 4" B. S. Copper instru- 

ment with nandipada handle. Cf. A. S. R., 1914-15, Plate XXIV, 30. Length 
8 ". 

(198) Sk. -205. Block 2B'. Sq. 37-88'. 7' B. S. Bell-shaped pendant 

(?) of open work copper. Ht. 1". 

(199) Sk. 328. Block C'. Sq. 48-90'. 5' 6" B. S. Rectangular boss of 

copper with winged dragon in centre. The border is decorated with a floral 
pattern in relief. l-8"Xi"- Plate X\II, 3. 

(-200) Sk. 954. Block 3A'. Sq. 23-93'. 8' 1" B. S. Sc^uare anvil head 

(?) of iron with pointed legs, one of which is missing. 2|" square Xl§". 

(-201) Sk. 1235. 3'. Sq. 14-96'. 8' 6" B. S. Square terracotta hut with 
pitched roof and four steps in front. Originally attached to side of an " offer- 
ings tank.” Cf. A. S. R., 1915-16, Plate VIII, a. Ht. 4|". 

(-202) Sk. 47. Block 2A'. Sq. 19-92'. 5' 4" B. S. Terracotta inkpot 

round and carinated, with cable pattern around shoulder. Ears of rim damaged. 
Ht. 2". 

(-203) Sk. 1387. Street between 2B' and C'. Sq. 41-87'. 6' B. S. 

Round earthenware inkpot with two holes near mouth for suspension. Ht. 2|". 

(-204) Sk. 96. Block 2A'. Sq. 18-93'. 5' B. S. Square clay tray con- 

taining five compartments. Four holes at corners for suspension. Much black- 
ened by burning. If" square xf". 

(-205) Sk. 16. Block 2A'. Sq. 19-89'. 4' 10" B. S. Miniature terra- 
cotta (jham with two holes in neck for suspension. Ht. 2|". 

(-206) Sk. 85. Block 2A'. Sq. 20-90'. 5' B. S. Terracotta Tid (?) with 

handle in centre ; signs of burning, as if it may have served as a shallow lamp. 

Diam. 2^". 

(207) >Sk. toll. Block 2A'. Sq. -20-90'. 7' 4" B. S. Terracotta drain 

pipe (?) "ith narrow end slightly splayed. Length 14|". Diam. of the wider 

end 13|" and of narrower end ll'^". 

(-208) Sk. 31. Block 3A'. Sq. -24-90'. 5' 6" B. S. 2 pairs of miniature 

earthenware vases joined together, one slightly smaller than the other. Ht. 3' 
and 3t" respectively. 

(’209) Sk. 1652. Street between 3A' and 2B'. Sep 29-89'. 8' 9" B. S, 

Fratnnent of blue glass vessel with tlor.il design in white relief. Length 2^". 
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EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 

By Mr. E. J. H. Mackay. 

During tire season 1929-30, througliout with the able assistance of Mr. 
H. L. Srivastava, Assistant Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, a large area 
of the site of Muhenjo-daro, comprising blocks 7 to 11 in the G section of the Dk. 
area,^ was uniformly excavated down to the Intermediate level (16 feet to 18 
feet below datinn).- The main street of the area, seen on the east of the plan 
published in last year’s report was cleared to a depth below the Intermediate 
III level and is perhaps the mo.-.t interesting feature of the site (Plate XXI). 
This was certainly one of the chief streets of the city and we have been able to 
trace it over one-third of a mile southwards from the excavated portion. Its 
average width of 32 feet may not seem impre.-^ive in these days of spacious avenues 
and roads, but it is a remarkable feature in a congested city of some 5.000 rears 
ago and one which well deserves the interest taken in it by visitors. 

It was at first our intention to explore the lower level- that were reached 
la-t .season ; but unusual rains" hi the summer and the high water-le\'el caused 
by abnormal river-flofxls forced us to postpone this work to another season and 
to concentrate instead on the blocks mentioned above wnose uppermost levels 
only have so far been cleared. 

Block 6 has been left untouched, both to indicate the original height of the 
mound anil to demon.'^trate the quality of the brickwork of the Late period. The 

narrow street between thi- block and block S to the west has been cleared to a 

considerably lower level, and Plate XXII, hg. d, shows the arrangement for its 
drainage in the Late III period. It has now been excavated down to well below 
the Intermediate III level when no means (d drainage appear to have existed 
It would have been better to have included this Late III drain in the plan of 
last season's work, but owing to its level* we were at the time under the impres- 
sion that it belonged to the Intermediate I period, to which a badly mutilated 
drain beneath it has had .since to be as-igued. The photograph of the upper 
drain (Plate XXII, d) shows how carefully laid and covered them channels were, 
tiie masonry being entirely of burnt brick and mud mortar. The feeder drains 
seen to the left of the main drain in the photograph served to convey water from 

various rooms in block 6. The width of the lane at drain-level is G feet 10 inches 


Main Street. 

At the Intermediate III level, the width of the main street (Plate XXI e &, f) 
is somewhat le-s than it is at the Late II and I levels owing to thJ .slope or 
batter, of the walls on either -ide. At the first mentioned level the section of 
the .street that has been exca\-ated is 3U feet 4 inches wide at its northern end 


'See plan in A. S. E., 1928-29, PI. XXIII. ~ 

2 For an account of the levels of each period and pha.-e see .d. .S'. E., 102S--^9 p fis 5 
• Between nine and ten inches fell in a week, whereas the average for 'tlK^’ear is oX four inches 
‘ The ohannel which averages 9 inche.s wide liy 1 foot 2 inchc.- deen has 1 slnnn i .1 

in a length of 89 feet. The base of it, channel at the southern end a at the level Kj-'t feet.'^'' * ^ 
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whereas at its southern end it is over 36 feet wide in places. The width of the 
street at Late II level is 31 feet 10 inches. The difference of 1 foot 6 inches is 
due to the slope of the walls on either side. Plate XXI shows various stages 
of its excavation and indicates how important a thoroughfare it was. 


Entrances to Street. 

In the section cleared, the main street was entered from the west by two 
narrow lanes which were in use throughout the Late and Intermediate periods. 
On the eastern side only one definite opening, some 2 feet 10 inches wide, has 
been found in the long continuous facade. We do not know whether this was 
the entrance of a lane or the doorway of a house (Plate XXII, b). The former 
is more probable, as it was unusual for the houses of Mohenjo-daro to be entered 
from the main streets. The entrances to the houses are found in narrow lanes 
which are at right angles, or parallel to the main street. Whatever it may be, 
this opening into the street from the east was in use only during the Intermediate 
period, for in the Late period it was blocked up. The level of its sill is 20-9 
feet below datum. 

There are no windows on either side of the street, and m all probabihty 
none ever existed. But it should be remembered that, unless it were on the 
ground floor of a house, no window would have sur^^.ved ; the windows of an 
upper floor would have been obliterated whenever a wall was raised, for the 
mason first carefully levelled the existing masonry on which he was to build. 


Soah Jars. 

Close by the above-mentioned opening (Plate XXII, b), there is an inter- 
esting example of how water was carried away where there were no drains. A 
small aperture in the wall, 5-25 ins. high by an average of 3-25 ins. wide, allowed 
the water to pass out into a roughly constructed brick pit, 10-5 ins. square by 1 ft. 
5 ins. deep, built over a large jar about 3 ft. high. Both the drain hole and brick 
pit are of Intermediate II date. This jar was roughly perforated and the water 
escaped through a hole in its bottom. How it was emptied of sediment is not 
clear ; possibly the water that fell into it contained no solid matter. A second 
jar was also found beneath the one described above. 


Encroachments. 

In the upper levels of this street and particularly on the western side, we 
see that as long as 5,000 years ago deliberate and successful attempts were made 
to encroach upon the street, even if it were only to the extent of a few inches. 
Then, as now the city authorities needed to keep their eyes open to the pos- 
sibility of land-grabbing. 

But from its extent we assume that another form of encroachment on the 
street had official countenance. Along each side, roughly half the excavated 
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length, a long platform was constructed in the Intermediate II period by filling 
the 4 feet space between the houses and a thin wall, one brick thick, with earth 
and rubble. 0\nng to denudation we do not know the original height of these 
platforms, but there is reason to think that their use for the original purpose 
was continued throughout the Intermediate I period also (Plate XXI, a-d). 

I am inchned to think that along these platforms either stalls were set up 
daily by the market people and removed at night, or that on them was a row 
of lock-up shops ; there are only two house-doors of later date opening on to 
the western platform and none at all on the eastern side of the street. In the 
Intermediate II period a water-chute was built over the platform in.stead of set- 
ting it in the thickness of this house wall (Plate XXII, a). 

Drains. 

At the beginning of the Intermediate period, a drain ran along the greater 
part of the western side of the street and then crossed over to the east. Later on, 
there were two branch channels, a.s seen in Plate XXL c and d. In the Late 
period, however, there were drains along both sides of the street. 

The drain seen in Plate XXI, e and / is of the Intermediate III date and its 
channel, which is 1 ft. 8-5 ins. deep by 10-5 ins. wide, slopes southwards at a 
gradient of 1-1 ft. in a distance of 193 feet, the bottom of its channel at the extreme 
north being 22-8 feet below datum. The very gentle gradient of this drain is 
sufficient proof that it was used to carry off water only, and not sewaim But 
even rain-water from roofs must carry down a considerable amount of solid ma- 
terial which tends to clog the drain unless it be periodically cleared. That this 
was actually the case is .shown by the large quantity of sand that was found 
lying in little heaps in the road beside the drain. 


daqades. 

For .some reason which I am not able to ex])lain, the facades the build- 
ings along the eastern side of the street are considerably better built than those 
along the western side. Possibly, we have an important .series of buildim^s 
ihat side whose walls were raised with considerable care as the levels ro.se The 
masonry is. in fact, of such excellent quality that it is difficult to detect add-' 
tions. The adjacent buildings are. however, clearly distinguishable from 'each 
other, for each is compiote m itself, as shown by the vertical lines that cut 
the facade at various places, though there are lu, spaces left between their ■! 1 
walls. 






At an approximate level of 18-8 feet behnv datum wc found the road t( 1 
definitely paved with a conglomerate of bn.ken brick and jiotslierds in clay ceii' 
This material, which was laid down in the Intermediate III nermd . ’ 

to serve .vs ro.t.l metal, and it formed a tial.llv packotl sttUtral,.- 
satiable tot itede.stnan tmtl anmtal traffic. The fragments' of bricks tliit 
used tvere of a s.ttc that wool, I ca-tly pass throagl. a fj i„, „„ 
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mixed with them were of smaller size still. This road metal was probably 
laid down in wet weather to ensure rapid consohdation ; there are no indica- 
tions that it was either stamped in or rolled. The people of Mohenjo-daro were 
certainly fortunate in having such ample supplies of material for road-making, 
though there is no emdence to show that they took any particular care of their 
roads in the later periods. 


Orientation. 

To all intents and purposes this main street runs north and south ; its 
actual divergence from this orientation is only 6"^ east of magnetic north. 


Batter of Walls. 

In the Intermediate period all the outer walls of houses or public buildings 
were “ battered,” i.e., the outer face was sloped inwards, which gives some 
of the walls rather a curious appearance (Plate XXIY). The inner face of a 
battered wall, is, however, always strictly vertical. This method of building 

is well known in Babylonia and Egj'pt, and especially in the latter country, 

where the slope was produced by laying the foundations in a slight horizontal 
curve so that the bricks or stone blocks would lie at a slight degree from the 
horizontal.^ But on exposing the foundations of various buildings, ve have found 
that this method was not the same as adopted at Mohenjo-daro. Here the 
batter of a wall was produced by setting each course of bricks a little way back 
from the course below it ; the face of the wall was then rubbed down with 
bricks to remove the projections. 

This system of building the outer walls of the houses with a batter has the 
curious result that the lower we dig down into a lane, the narrower it becomes, 
despite the fact that the masonry is often better in quality (Plate XXII, d). 
This only applies, of course, where the later building was carefully done and 

trouble was taken to maintain strict alignment with the walls below. Some of 

the walls of the Late III period have a batter, but after that time the faces of all 
the walls are vertical. 


Comparisons with Late Plan. 

A comparison of the Late period plan published in the last yearns report 
with the Intermediate plan (Plate XX) will show that in their general lay-out 
the two plans closely agree, owing to the fact that nearly all the important walls 
of the Late period are in reality only continuations upwards of older structures. 

To facilitate an easy comparison of the two plans I have used in both, the 
same block numbers as far as possible. Block 4, however, includes the major 
portion of block 1 of the Late period. The numbering of the rooms also follows 
the same order, and the same system is being followed in making the plans of 
the lower levels. This was done by painting the number on a wall of each 
chamber as it was excavated. WTien partition and other walls were removed 

^ Petrie, Arts and Crafts, p. 62, 

P 
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and there wai no place to paint a number, it was carried down by means of a 
numbered slake planted in the earth. This method also facilitates the exact 
location of an antiquity in a large open space, where otherwise it would be difficult 
to record its position. 

The new plan illustrates only one phase of the Intermediate period, namely, 
Intermediate I, whose door-sills and pavements average 13 ft. below datum. 
There is naturally a swing above and below this level, due either to the varying 
gradients of the ground on which the buildings were placed or to the different 
heights of the older walls that were used as foundations. Serious divergencies 
are surprisingly few, and those will probably be explained w'hen the lower 
levels are planned. 

Brick Bobbing. 

In the excavation of the Intermediate I level, we found that some of the 
buildings of that period had suffered greatly by removal of bricks for re-use 
in the Late period. This destruction was especially noticeable to the north 
of block 4, and also west of block 10. 

It should be noted that in the Intermediate I period the majority of the 
lanes were open right through, whereas many were partially or wholly blocked 
up at some time during the Late period. 


Wells. 

Few of the blocks are without a well or wells, but several of them are in court- 
yards, for instance, in blocks 4 and 10 ; they were generally enclosed in small 
well-chambers, with a view perhaps to prevent accidents. In all probability 
they were used by the neighbours also, for they are usually close to the entrances 
of the houses. Moreover, their proximity to a street allowed of the easy disposal 
of the water spilt in drawdng it. 

M e have noticed that particular care was taken in the Intermediate I period 
to prevent the soil round the wells from becoming water-logged by percolation 
through the ])orous, uncemented brick pavements. To avoid this the pavements 
of well-chamber., were laid two or three courses thick and often as many as five 
courses have been observed. In house IV, block 7 and house I block 8, the pave- 
ments round the wells rest upon deposits three or four feet deep of rounded slag 
nodules, which seem to be apparently the refuse of a brick kiln. The desirabi- 
lity of keeping the pavement dry can only be appreciated by those who have 
lived in a salty country ; once the base of a wall is attacked by salt and damp, 
it is almost impossible to prevent its gradual destruction. 

In our deeper digging we have come upon a few wells of a more ancient 
date that ceased to be used m course of time and were eventually forgotten. 
Plate XXII, c, illustrates one of these that had become filled up 'with debris 
and so completely forgotten that a wall was built across it at a later date Thi^^ 
well with a coping 13-4 feet below datum was in use until the end of the Inter" 
mediate I period, and the ablution place to the east of it is roughly a foot below 
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Massive Wall. 

The very massive wall, ruiming east to west, which roughly separates the 
G section into two portions, becomes considerably thicker as it descends ; for 
its northern face has a very pronounced batter since it was the outer wall of a 
building. Curiously enough, it appears that there was no doorway in this wall 
during the Intermediate I period, unless an opening of the Late I period which 
was found blocked up rested upon the blocking of a doorway of an earher date.^ 
What this very massive wall enclosed it is difficult to say without further excava- 
tion. Its great length makes it unlikely that it is part of an ordinary house, 
and we must provisionally regard it as the outer wall of a public building ; indeed, 
some of the chambers inside it resemble store-rooms rather than the rooms 
of dwelhng houses. The very large courtyard is not unhke that of a caravan 
serai. Our excavations this season have shown that parts, at least, of this mas- 
sive wall rest on a still thicker wall which, however, continues southwards at 
the eastern elbow instead of being continued eastwards once more, as shown in 
the Intermediate I plan. 


Interiors of Buildings. 

It is interesting to note how the interiors of some of the important buildings 
of this period were cut up and altered in Late times. For instance, house III 
in block 10 appears in the Intermediate I plan as quite an important buildmg 
with rooms of ample size, a spacious courtyard and a well. It must have be- 
longed to a well-to-do person, for it was substantially built. The house had 
the same outline in the Late period, but for reasons of economy the walls were 
made considerably thinner, though they followed the ahgnment of the earlier 
walls. We may perhaps suppose that the property was divided between two 
children ; at any rate whoever owned it in the Late period was unable to keep 
up its original state. 

From the thickness of the walls surrounding it, block 12 also was an import- 
ant building in the Intermediate I period, but it ceased to be so in Late times. 
Though little of the walhng of the earher period remains inside this great enclo- 
sure, this is not due to poverty in those days, but to the brick-robbing that took 
place during the Late period. Enough masonry was found on the southern 
side of the enclosure to show that this was formerly a very substantial building 
with a large courtyard to the north. Owing to its use as a quarry for bricks, 
this area of ground was only sparsely occupied in the Late period — probably 
because the quarrying had left a large depression. One of the entrances to the 
original courtyard was in its north-eastern corner and the little apartment 
besides it may have been used as a porter’s lodge. A well lay to the east of the 
house and close to another entrance to the courtyard from the south. Indeed, 
as remarked before, its close proximity to an outer door suggests that neigh- 
bours also drew water from it, a certain amount of privacy being assured to the 
members of the household by the thin partition wall to the west of the door of 


^ We have found what appears to be a jamb of a doorway ; it is marked by a cut in the plan, 
jamb oannot be traced. 


But the door 
P 2 
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the well-chamber. A well being a favourite place for gossip, there can be little 
doubt that the inmates of the house had no objection to the neighbours drawing 
water there. 


Buildings of Special Interest. 

House IV on the eastern side of block 7 must have been of unusual import- 
ance. Unfortunately, it is so badly dilapidated that a certain amount of res- 
toration has had to be done in planning it. It had a very fine entrance in its 
southern wall, which was blocked up in the Late III period when a fresh entrance 
was made elsewhere. 

Xo trace whatever of a doorway could be found in any of the walls of the 
adjoining house V, though we have cleared its ruins to well below the base of 
the foundations, both inside and out. It seems certain that all that is left of 
it had later formed part of a high platform, whose filling, it should be noted, was 
not the UMUil mud-brick. Possibly this building was once connected with the 
hoime IV to the east of it ; but if so, it is difficult to account for the three walls 
between. 

House \'I was certainly connected with house V, but only a few of its interior 
walk have survived from the depredations of the brick-robber. On the evi- 
dence, however, of traces left on the inner faces of the outside walls, we have 
been able to reconstruct its plan before the destruction of the partition walls. 
After their removal, the whole of the interior of the house of the Intermediate 
period was fdled in with sun-dried brick to make a platform for a new house of 
the Late period. 

The outlines of houses VI and VII, block 7, are very much the same in the 
two plans. In the course of our deeper excavations here, we found that origi- 
nally house VII lacked chambers 55 and 58 and was therefore, much smaller 
in size ; it may originally have been a store-house or servants’ quarters. It 
was enlarged in the Intermediate I period by the addition of walls on the northern 
and western sides to serve as retaining walls for a mud-brick filling to make a 
platform on which the house of the Intermediate I period was placed. This was 
done to raise the house above the risk of being flooded or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say to make it out of the reach of damp, as flood water would 
hardly have touched this high level. The photograph (Plate XXIV, b) shows 
the two portions of the northern wall of the original building ; the smooth 
face of the first built masonry which was later hidden by the hlling and the rougher 
masonry above, served specially to enclose the filling prior to the erection of^the 
Late period house upon the platform so formed. This latest house was built 
partly of sun-dried and partly of burnt brick. 

House I, block 8, was in Intermediate I period, a substantial but simpl 
arranged building with an unusuall} vide entrance, which was still wider in th^ 
Intermediate II period, that must have required an unusually heavy door It 
seems that a portion of the courtyard of this house wa.s roofed in, for there 
a square column at its western end. This column was built in the Intermediat^ 
II period. It is of special interest as all of its four sides slope inwards wiLTh^ 
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result that it thins considerably towards the top. This is the first example 
of a tapered column found at Mohenjo-daro. 

Whether house 11. block 8, was once part of house I is uncertain. It appears 
likely as there is a passage between the two. This httle group of rooms is 
noteworthy for the unusual excellence of the paving, the greater part of which 
remains intact instead of being torn up in ancient times for its material to be 
utihzed elsewhere. There is a very large courtyard on the northern side of this 
house, which was at a later date filled in with unburnt brick. The northern 
side of this court has not yet been cleared. 

Subsidences. 

Though we have penetrated in many places to the Intermediate III level 
which averages 20-4 feet below datum, it has not yet been reached uniformly 
all over the section. Despite the thickness of the walls and the depth of their 
foundations, many of the walls of this period have sunk disastrously, so much so, 
that the houses must have collapsed and the roofs fallen in. As the people of 
Mohenjo-daro knew quite enough not to place their walls upon unsubstantial 
ground, we can only conclude that water-logging was the cause of these subsi- 
dences. The wall of Intermediate III date around the well illustrated in Plate 
XXII, e, has clearly subsided badly. 

Amount of Debris removed. 

This photograph (Plate XXII, a) also afiords a good illustration of the 
amount of debris that has been removed from this part of the Dk. area. When 
we commenced work, the coping of the well, as shown in house II, block 10> 
in the plan, projected only slightly above the pavement of its room whose walls 
averaged some two feet higher.^ The top of the well is 5 feet below datum and 
dates from the Late I period. Its lower portion is at present hidden by the wall 
referred to above, but sufficient is visible to show that the steening was raised 
over and over again to bring it into use as the levels of the mound rose. This 
well was in use during six phases, and the very low estimate of 50 years for each 
indicates its use to have extended over some 300 years. This seems to be a 
verv low estimate indeed ; it could be doubled without straining the imagina- 
tion. 

Deposit of silt. 

In the last year’s report I pointed out that in various places between the 
mounds, there is clear evidence of the formation of a thick deposit of silt between 
two layers of brick debris that had been washed down from the mounds. 
This deposit, which is some 2 feet thick, can only have been laid by a flood. 
Its upper surface is roughly 24 feet below datum and the water would, there- 
fore, have reached the foundations of the buildings of the Intermediate III 
period, which in many houses extended about 3 feet below the general datum 
level of the phase. This seems very probable if we take into account the spongy 
nature of the soil, chiefly composed as it is of decayed burnt brick, w^hich would 


1 See A, S, R,, 1928-29, Room 26, house II, block 10. 
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have caused the water to rise by capillary attraction considerably above its reaj 
level. It might be possible later to correlate this flood in Sind with floods that are 
known to have taken place in the early history of Sumer. 

Masonry, 

As far as we can judge at present, the finest masonry was that of the Inter- 
mediate II period, when brick-lapng seems to have been almost a fine art and careful 
work the rule. For sheer massiveness of construction, perhaps the Interme- 
diate III period was superior, but the brick-layer of that time certainly did not 
produce such refined work as his successors. Unfortunately, small antiquities 

so far found in both these phases are too few to allow of a general comparison 

with those of later times. Objects found in houses of the Intermediate III 

and II periods were probably either re-used or broken up by the people who took 
the bricks from these buildings in order to use them for their own houses. 


List of Principal Objects. 

Plate XXIII. 

Xo. 1 (Dk. 8050). Hairpin. Bronze (?). Length 4-4 ins. Period : In- 
termediate I. Level : — 12 ft. 

The top of this pin represents the heads of two antelopes with straight, 
spirally twisted horns, back to back. The shoulders of the animals are some- 
what ingeniously joined. These head^ have been identified vdth Gazella bennelti 
which is distributed throughout the plains and low hills of Xorth Western and 
Central India. ^ The pin was probably worn in the hair and not in the clothino • 
in either case the horns must have been a nuisance, and those of one animal 
are badly bent. This ornament is of especial value as up to the present few 
complete hair-pins have been found at Mohenjo-daro. 

Xo. 2 (Dk. 7992). Knife. Copper. Length 3-2 ins. Period : Late II 

Level : — G-7 ft. 

Point missing. This knife had been carefully wraj)ped in a cotton cloth 

of which traces were found adhering to the blade. 

Xo. 3 (Dk. 8061). Knife. Copper. Length 3-32 ins. Period ; Intermediate I. 

Level : — 1 1'5 ft. 

Xo. 4 (Dk. 8005) Piazor. Copper. Period ; Late II. Level 6-4 ft 

When this object was found, it was thought that a i)ortion of the blade was 
missing, but cleaning and the discovery of another specimen of identical form 

has proved otherwise. The razor has two edges, one straight and the other 

curved. Its handle is of special interest as it takes the form of a duck’s head 
whose flat upturned beak is unmistakable. Handles in this shape are knovm, 
in Egypt in the XYIII dynastyh In its general shape, moreover, this raz^ 

is somewhat similar to certain Egyptian examples. Comparison with Sumerian 

and Elamite form.s is as yet impossible. 

Xos. 5 and 6 (Dk. 8489). Sealing or amulet. Pottery. M ins in dia 
meter by 0-25 in. thick. Period: Intermediate HI. Level 19-9 ft' 

* They appear to me to greatly resemble the black buck. ' 

» Petrie, Tools and Weapons. PI. LXI, fig. 67. Here, however, the head is that of a goose. 
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The obverse of this sealing which is not completely round bears the impress of 
an elephant with three hieroglyphic signs above it. The reverse is ornamented 
with an incised design of a vulture (i) with wings outspread and what appear to 
be human feet ; the figure seems to be running, but the second foot is incomplete. 
This is the first object of its kind to be found at Mohenjo-daro, and it could have 
been used as an amulet and seal combined. The impression on the obverse 
was made by a square seal of the usual pattern ; and an edged tool was used for 
incising the reverse. This latter has a very archaic look, but I know of nothing 
exactly like it from other countries. The design was cut before the object was 
baked. 

Xo. 7 (Dk. 9114). Impression of a boss-seal. White Steatite. T2 X 
1-07 ins. Period : Intermediate II. Level : — 18-2 ft. 

The animal represented is a goat whose otherwise straight horns have a 
shght spiral twist. ^ At first it was thought that this animal was intended to 
have a human face, but this is doubtful though we have found many instances at 
Mohenjo-daro of animals represented with human faces. ^ The long curly beard 
is also more susgestive of the soat than of a man. Unfortunatelv, this seal is 
somewhat roughly cut and is, moreover, weathered. The animal is adorned 
with three garlands, and though we have many examples of garlanded bulls both 
on seals and as pottery figures, this is the first instance we have come across 
of a goat being so adorned. We must, therefore, add this beast to the list of 
animals that were revered or actually worshipped by the Indus Valley people. 

Xo. 8 (Dk. 8321). Impression of a boss-seal. Black Steatite. 1 X 0-85 
ins. Period : Intermediate II. Level : — 15-2 ft. 

On this seal a most unusual subject is depicted. A buffalo is shown sur- 
rounded by a number of dead bodies, some of which are apparently headless, 
but whether as is possible, this omission is due to the carelessness of the seal- 
cutter, it is difficult to say. I am inclined to think that it is ; as it is also ap- 
parent from the wrong position of the horns on the animal. Perhaps one should 
suppose that the head had been slain by the animal, for the wild buffalo is well 
known for its savage nature and it may have been revered on account of this 
very quality. But, on the other hand, in primitive art a powerful animal often 
represents a deity, or even a king and is depicted surrounded by dead enemies 
in a very similar manner to this seal.^ It should be noted that this seal was 
cut first with a drill and then finished by means of a graver. This technique 
can also be observed in some archaic seals from Mesopotamia. 

Xos. 9 and 10 (Dk. 8501). Figure of monkey. Faience (?). Height 2-11 
ins. Period : Intermediate III. Level : — 21-5 ft. 

This obviously unfinished figure, which is now white in colour and with fight 
brown stains here and there, was, I think, intended to be glazed. It is made 
of a soft paste which has not yet been analyzed, but will probably prove to be 


1 That a goat and not a sheep is depicted is shown by the short upturned tail, 

2 /S\ 1925-26, PL XLVI, Xo. 2. 

3 Compare, for instance, the scene on the well known palette of Xarmer and the lion on another slate palette of 
about the same date. 
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powdered steatited It was not made in a mould, but hand modelled and the 
details were supplied with a knife or other edged tool. The representation of a 
tail at the back of the figure proves that this figure was not intended to be a 

human being, though it is carrying its young in much the same way that children 

are carried by the poorer Indians at the present day. 

Xos. 11 and 12 (Dk. 8186). Impres.sion and seal. Dark-grey steatite* 

1-3 X 1-25 X 0-o5 ins. Period : Late III. Level : — 8-4 ft. 

The interest of this seal lies in its shape rather than the device upon it, 
which is already well known to us. The upper portion of the seal, which bears 
the inscription, is raised 0-2 in. above the face of the lower portion, and upon 
the vertical face of the shelf so formed a second line of inscription was incised. 
It may be noted that it is useless as a seal, in as much as the upper inscrip- 
tion would have to be used without the figure of the bull. We have many 

examples of the use of ordinary seals on plastic materials in such a manner 

that only the inscription was impressed. The upper portion of the seal which is 

thus of double thickness has a serrate groove cut in it measuring 0-31 in. wide 
and 0-15 in. deep. This groove shows practically no sign of wear. With the 
remark that possibly this seal was cut from another object which had this 

groove, I must leave it to the reader to decide its purpose. 

Xo. 13 (Dk. 8309). Amulet. White steatite. Height 1-2 ins. Thick- 
ness 0-22 in. Period: Late III. Level: — 11-9 ft. 

This is the first object of its kind that has been found at 3Iohenjo-daro, 
and, if we disregard the ring at the side it has a superficial resemblance to the 
Egyptian sign for stability {dad)} That this object was meant to be suspended 
is proved by the presence of four small holes in pairs at the top, each large enouf^h 
to take a good-sized thread. It is fairly well made and has been cutr and not 
moulded. Xo trace of glaze remains, but there is every probability that it was 
once, or had been intended to be glazed. This object is of special* value in that 
amulets that were carried on necklaces were very rarely worn at Mohenjo- 
daro.^ 

Xo. 14 (Dk. 8203). Impression of boss-.seal. .Steatite. 1 x 1 x 0-26 ins. 
Period : Late III. Level : — IPl ft. 


The scene on this seal is of more than ordinary interest. It represents 
a female figure wearing the horns of a ram or goat i and an upright plume that 
resembles the raceme of a flower. She also wears a long pig-tail which seems 
to be tied at the end and with a ribbon. The way in which "this pig-tail stands 
out suggests that it was stiffened in some way. On the other hand, it may 
have been the intention of the seal-cutter to give .special prominence’ to this 
feature. The figure wears armlets and bracelets, clearly discernible in the seal 

^ This material at Mohenjo-daro was frequently used as a body for faience 
Hlardiner. Egyptian Grammar, p. 489 . The sign is suppo-sed to represent a Innnprl i 

amulet in Egypt, espoially in the XVIII djmasty and later times. 

^ One does not, e-wept, however, to find many objects of this kind in a citv .dte • they ar^ more like! r u 
been buried with the dead, if indeed, inhumation wa,s practised by the people of the Imlus Valley civilizati ''' 

‘ Rams wearing this particular form of horn are well known in ancient E.-vnt tuis .. T' 

indicated is clearly shown in seal No. 7 which has already been described. * boms are 
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itself, and is clothed in a short kilt, the greater part of which hangs down behind. 
Joined to the body are the trunk and hindquarters of a tiger, whose stripes are 
unmistakable. ^ ery similar figures, but without the animal’s body occur on 
two seals found in the season 1928-29.^ That they are deities of some kind there 
is no doubt, and the association of this particular figure with the tiger suggests 
that they were not always benign. The horns imply a connection also with 
another animal very opposite in nature to the tiger. 

Xo. 15 (Dk. 8036). Medalhon. Yellow Steatite. 2-7 X 2-5 X 0-6 ins. 
Period : Late II. Level ; — 7-5 ft. 

On the obverse of this object is a figure of the now well-known single-horned 
animal carved in relief that projects 0-07 in. above the face of the medallion. 
The reverse is unornamented and slightly convex. The body of the animal 
is recessed in four jdaces, doubtless to take inlay. These sunken portions are 
slightly under-cut in places and in all probability were once filled in with a co- 
loured pa,ste, probably gypsum coloured with a red ochre. The groove around 
the edge in conjunction with the device above the animal forms a motif that 
is well known in .shell inlay.- It is difficult to say with any certainty for what 
purpose this medallion was used. It may have been a ritual ornament worn 
on the person as a pectoral and possibly it was partly enclosed in a metal case 
bv means of which it was also suspended. 

Xo. 16 (Dk. 8165). Impression of seal. White Steatite. 1-28 X 1-2 x 
0-28 ins. Period : Late III. Level : — 9-5 ft. 

This seal which is somewhat damaged, shows a buffalo about to be trans- 
fixed with a spear by a man who also has one foot upon the muzzle of the animal. 
It seems to me that the figure of the man was added later, for little room was 
left for him, and in consequence he is now very indistinct owing to the wear 
of the edge of the seal. The barbed spear carried by him is a form quite new 
to us for we have as yet found no weapon of this type. If the figure represented 
on this seal is intended to be an ordinary individual, it seems that the buffalo 
was not regarded as sacred by the Indus Valley peoples. It may, however, 
have been the totem of some particular tribe and the man a member of another 
tribe at enmity with it. 

Xo. 17 (Dk. 8290). Mask. Pottery. Height including horns 2-7 ins. Pe- 
riod; Intermediate 11. Level:— 13-4 ft. 

This ma.-^k which was made in a rough mould was intended to have been fixed 
to something, for it is hollow at the back and there are two holes at the sides for 
fixing it to something. The horns and ears are those of an ox, which in conjunc- 
tion with the human face suggests a deity whose attribute was the bull or cow. 
A verv similar figure in copper has been found at Ur at a very early level and mav 
possibly represent the same deity.-"^ 

^ .4. S. /., 1928-29. Sire also Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, PI. XII, tig. 18, 

- .4. S, L, 1924-25, PI. XXI, fig. c (centre), 

3 Antiquaries Journal Vol. IX, PI. XXXVII, p. 323. This mask with the exception of the loncrer horns is 
remarkably like our example. It is called a demon, but there may not have been anything demoniac rhout it, in 
our present sense of the word. 

Q 
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EXPLORATIONS IN SIND. 


By Mr, X. G. Majumdar. 

Since the commencement in 1920-21 of the exploration, by Rai Bahadur 
Dava Ram Sahni, of the chalcolithic mounds at Harappa and the discovery of 
the contemporaneous site of Mohenjo-daro, there has been a grovdng recognition 
of the }) 0 'sibilities of Sind as a field for archseological exploration, and from time 
to time attempts have been made by officers of the Archseological Department 
to exjilore ancient sites lying in this part of the country. In 1925-26, some of the 
mounds marking old habitations in the Larkana and Upper Sind Frontier Districts, 
were \i>ited bv Mr. K. X. Dikshit,^ and from surface indications he pronounced 
three of them to be of a prehistoric character. Later, in 1927-28. excavations 
were carried out by me at one of the mounds at Jhukar near Larkana, and it was 
proved beyond doubt that the site was as old as Mohenjo-daro.^ Stray infor- 
mation regarding other sites in Sind was supplied to the Archa'ological Depart- 
ment by iMr. G. E. L. Farter, late of the Indian Civil Service, and Mr. Cousens 
has referred to some of them in his Antiquities of Sind, publi-shed by the 
Department in 1929. By this year much valuable evidence regarding the 
diffusion of the culture over the now arid tracts of Sistan and Baluchistan 
became available as a result of the successful expeditions of Sir Aurel Stein ^ 
and -Mr. Ilargreave.s ^ into those trans-Imliis territories; but .so far a.s the 
Indus Addley itself wa.s concerned, our information was very much limited, and 
it was felt that a regidar survey of prehistoric sites in this region should be 
talom under without delay. 


Being detailed for this task by the Director General of Arclueology, I left 
Simla at the end of October 1929, and set out .soon after on my exploratorv 
journey from Karachi. 

Our first camp was at Oharo, near Dabheji Railway Station on the Kotri- 
Karachi line of the Xorth-'Western Railway. IVe moved to this place from 
Karachi with a view to examine the .nte at Bhnnibor on the Oharo Creek, about 
miles from Oharo. Being the scene of the legenil of Sasui and her lover 


PuiilnO which is so familiar to the ]jeo])le of Sind, the nifiund is locally knorni as 
Sawiijo Takar” or the hill of Sa.mi.e It is about fifty feet in height and was 
probably an outpost guarding the fdharo creek, not earlier than the Arab inva- 


sion of 712 A.D." This dating was confirmed by the surface find.s of Mazed 
pottery, a kind of honeycomb-diaped ware and small copper coins of the Arab 


rulers of Sind. In the exjiloratory trenches sunk at the site, by the .side of a .stone 
vrall. about eighty of these copper jiieces were found together with fragments of 
glazed ])ottery like fho.Ne noticed on the surface of the mound. 


^ J. /., 1025-2^), pp, 9S-I00. 

1027-2S, pp. ll-Sti and Pis. XXVIJ-XXX. 


For Sid- tan -^ec Innermost Asia, Oxford, 1928, \"ol. II, pp. and 94:0-56 • 

A. S, L. Xo8. and 


and for Baluchistan see J/em. 


‘.4. S. JO-'.M’C, pp. oTTi ; ami Mera. .A ,S. I., Xo. .3.1, pp. 17-, 3*5, and pL=. VII-XXIV. 

“ Buiton. Sind (18.31), pp. 389, and 92 ff. i f. also Elliot’s Histonj nfhuJia, Vol. I, pp. ”3,32-36 
' R. D. Banerji, Pro>jre.iS Report of the ArchcroloijKal Survey of India, Western Circle, im. p. 'r,T 
' Cornelia, Antiqnilies of Sind, pp. SO-Sl. 
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From Gharo the camp was shifted to Tatta, about twenty-four miles to the 
east. There are certain ruins at Kalankot, about five miles to the south-west of 
Tatta, on a spur of the Makli Hills, surrounded on three sides by a lake {Dhand) 
representing no doubt an arm of the old Indus. Kalankot is a fort of the 
Muhammadan times with a mosque on its west side, and there is nothing to 
show that the site was ever occupied in an earlier period. From Tatta we visited 
Budhjo Takar consisting of a couple of hillocks on the left bank of the Indus 
opposite Jerruck, thirteen miles from Meting Railway Station, where Carter 
is said to have collected some flints ‘ upon two tumuli of brick debris 
Crossing the river at Jerruck we came to the hillocks, the tops of which no doubt 
looked like tumuli from a distance. In reality, however, these are nothing 
but an outcrop of natural rock and have no traces of ruins upon them. Xot a 
single flint flake or potsherd could be detected in the whole area, and it did 
not seem ever to have been a site for human habitation. 

Returning to Tatta from Budhjo Takar, we proceeded to Gujo, midway 
between Tatta and Gharo, and ten miles to the west of the former on the Karachi 
road. This place had already been visited by Carter, and Cousens writes that 
“ At the Tharro near Gujo, between Gharo and Thatha, where there is a wonder- 
ful walled neolithic city, he made a fine collection of flints Tharro hill is 
about two miles to the south-west of Gujo Bungalow where we camped for about 
eight days. The hill rises only thirty to thirty-five feet above the plain and 
has a more or less flat top. On the north side it is occupied by the remains 
of a series of Muhammadan tombs and a temple locally known as the Hat 
which has decayed almost beyond recognition. To the south of these is a plateau 
measuring about 1,600 feet by 800 feet, bestrewn vfith innumerable chert 
flakes. There is a range of low mounds looking like a rampart wall, five to six 
feet in height, enclosing portions of this area, which probably led Carter to think 
that it was the site of a “ walled city.” At three places on the rocky surface 
of the hill are carved a number of pictorial symbols. At one of these spots 
no less than six signs are engraved, but at each of the other two only a single sign 
is found. Among these “ the man ”, “ the bow and arrow ” and " the in- 
tersected rectangle ” are reminiscent of similar ones occurring on the seals of 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, although the available evidence is not enough to 
e.stablish either the prehistoric date for these symbols or a connection between 
them and the pictographic script of the Indus Valley. In all, 269 flints were 

collected from this place, comprising flakes as well as cores, some of the former 

being of a “ pigmy ” type, not more than in length. 

A feature that attracts notice on this part of the hill is a group of over one 

hundred small isolated mounds, or rather piles of stone.s, which at first sight ap- 

peared to be Muhammadan graves. As, however, they are oriented north to 
south in some cases and east to west in others, it was thought worthwhile to 
explore the contents of some of them. The majority of these tumuli are rec- 
tangular, and the rest circular in shape. Three of the rectangular ones were 


Q2 


1 Cousens, Antiquities of Sind, p. 47 and p. 109. 

2 Ibid. pp. 46-47. 
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opened and each of tliem revealed the remains of a chamber none exceeding 
nine feet in length by four feet in breadth. The chambers are crudely built, 
their walls being made of rough hewn stones and rstanding only two to three feet 
high. From each of the chambers were recovered pottery articles comprising 
vases and ” dishes-on-stan'i,” the latter recalling the specimens discovered at 
the chalcolithic sites of the Indus Valley. No traces of skeletal remains were 
found in the course of the digging, and it is difficult to imagine vhat purpose 
the>e deposits served. The pottery is unpainted red ware which does not furnish 
aiiv definite criteria as to its age. although it is probable that it may, along with 
the rude stone structures with which it is found associated, belong to some pre- 
historic epoch like the chert flakes and cores lying about on the top of the hill. 
No dwellings of any kind have been found in this area and the earth deposit over 
the natural rock is only a few inches deep. The future explorer may not, there- 
fore, had it a suitable hte for excavation; but it may be useful to open more of 
the small mounds some id which, it may be noted, may be as late as tbe mediseval 
period. In one of the circular mounds, when barely six inches of earth had been 
removed, there came out a large clod of fine clay. When broken this yielded 
over a hundred offertory tablets of tbe Buddhists. Two types could be distin- 
guished among these tablets all of which are of unbaked clay ; one on which 

figures a seated Buddha with the Buddhist creed below and another with the same 

creed below a row of chaitijas. The characters in which the creed is written 
are those in use in Northern India during the 7th or 8th century A.D.. the tablets 
being similar to those discovered in the excavations at Mirpur Khas in Sind.^ 
The Muhammadan tombs in the northern section of the hill referred to above 
arc interesting, as .some of them e-Kliibit fine workmanship and represent a style 

of architecture much earlier than that of the monuments on the Makli hills at 

Tat hi. 

From Gujo we proceeded to Mirpur Batoro, crossing the Baghar on the 22nd 
of November, and from there vi-ited the mounds at Shahh.ipur, Kakeja, Katha- 
man and Rarri, but none of them ap])eared to be older than Muhammadan times. 
After in.^pecting a few more of these late mounds we came to Taudo Muhammad 
Khau, and examined the Buddhist stupa called Sudheranjo Daru, near Saidpur, 
and al'o another stupa near it, both built on the spur^ of tlie Guujo Takar Range. 
No sign> of a prehistoric (jccupatioii were found in tluN area. The mounds at 
A«do//(rt/d and Tharri, which are -ituated between Math Station and Taudo 
Ghulam Ah, were also inspected, hut mine of them sceiue(l to belong to a pre- 
Muliammadan ejioch. 

Kotri was reached by the middle of December, and certain parts of the 
La kid Itamje, adjacent to the Kotri Station were examined where according to 
Carter, the existence tif flints indicated a site of a prehistoric settlement. The 
place was located without much difficulty, and a number of black flint.s were 
indeed found lying over it. But tlicse flints are in their natural unwrought 
condition, and not artefacts, and, therefore, of no archaeological significance. Indeed 
there is nothing on fhese hills to .show lhat they were ever inhabited bv man. 


i ConsDR?, Antiquities of Sind, p. Ul, tig. II. 
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From Kotri we travelled along the right bank of the Indus, partly by road 
and partly by rail. Passing through Petaro, Budhapur and Manjhand, we ar- 
rived on the 21st of December at Amri on the Indus, to the east of the Lakhi 
Range on the northernmost border of the Karachi District. Writing in 1834, Burnes 
gives an account of this place in his ‘ Narrative of a voyage on the Indus ’ in 
the following terms ; " About eighteen miles below Sehwan, and on the same 
side of the river, is the village of Amri believed to have been once a large city 
and the favourite residence of the former kings. It is said to have been swept 
into the Indus. Near the modern village, however, there is a mound of earth, 
some forty feet high, which the traditions of the country point out as the 
halting-place of a king, who ordered the dung of his cavalry to be gathered 
together, and hence the mound Amri. There are some tombs near it, but they 
are evidently modern.’’^ Cousens refers to this account of Amrir but does not 
give any further information, and it appears that the site had never been examined 
by an archseologist before our visit to the place in December, 1929. 

The mound mentioned by Burnes stands to the west and north-we&t of the 
village which is about two miles to the east of Amri Railway Station on the way 
from Sehwan to Kotri. It is, however, not the only one of its kind at Amri. 
Close to it there are other mounds of which the most important one lies farther 
to the west of the mound mentioned by Burnes. The latter, which is referred 

to here as No. 1, is about forty feet high and the former. No. II, only about 

fifteen feet (Plate XLVI, c). Mound No. 1 seems to be composed of the debris 
of sun-dried brick buildings raised on the vestiges of an earlier occupation. A 
cutting at one end of the mound, whence people were removing burnt bricks, 

showed that in the construction of the earlier buildings bricks measuring 10" X 

7f" X If" were used. To what age this lower stratum belongs is more than 
we can say, but judging from the glazed pottery fragments and other objects 
Bing on the surface, the kachcha brick structures on the top of the mound 
cannot be earlier than the Muhammadan times. From surface relics Mound 
No. II would, however, strike an observer as altogether of a different category. 
It is littered with potsherds and fragments of pottery bangles and " cakes ”, 
similar to those so familiar to us from the excavations at Mohenjo-daro. 
These objects as well as a number of chert flakes which I picked up from the 
western side of the mound leave no doubt as to its prehistoric character. 

The following week, during Christmas, we returned to Amri and commenced 
di"<’'in''’ on mound No. II, at the spot where the chert flakes had been found. 
Owing to the presence of Muhammadan graves on the top of the mound, as is 
the ca.se with a vast majority of sites in Sind, we had to proceed with great caution 
and confine our operations oidy to a narrow area as far away from the graveyard 
as possible. The first trench (Trench 1), measuring fifty feet long by twelve 
feet broad (Plate XLVI, d), was sunk midway between the top of the mound and 
the plain level. At a depth of three to five feet from the surface of the trench 
the remains of three stone walls were exposed, and the digging was earned down 


1 Travels into Bokhara, etc., Vol. Ill (1834), pp. 58-09. 
• Antiquities of Stnd, p. 175. 
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below their foundations, where it reached a level lower than that of the sur- 
rounding plain. The walls were found to be of a rather fragmentary nature, 
standing only to a height of two to three feet. 

In all, 253 objects (Am. 1-252, 521) were collected from this trench. These 
came from two distinct levels, namely from the surface of the mound down to 
the top of the walls and from below their foundations, at a depth of 1 to 4 feet 
and 6 to 7 feet respectively. Of the objects from the top level the most note- 
worthy is a collection of over one hundred potsherds representing painted vessels 
of a liglit red ware having thick walls, with designs in black on bright red shp. 
This class of pottery is already familiar to us from the excavations at Mohenjo- 
darc. Some of the motifs occurring on the pottery are : Fish-scale ” 

(Plate XLVII, 12), flower within circle (Plate XLVII, 13) ; leaves (Plate XLYII, 
9, 11), ovolos and wavy hues; square with incurved sides with flower in centre; 
peacock with flowers (Plate XLVII, S) and ovolos in compartments (Plate XLVII, 7). 

Along with the pottery were found a number of other objects which also 
are generally representative of the Indus culture unravelled at Harappa and 
Vohenjo-daro. Some of the typical ones are : — 

1. Green Felf-par bead, cylindrical, L. ’G", i\m. 252. 

2. Four biconical terracotta beads or spindle whorls with incised deco- 

ration. IL -9 to 1", Am. 233-236. 

3. Twelve terracotta toy chariot fragments. Am. 179-190. 

4. Eight terracotta bull figurines, fragmentary. L. 3" to 4-5", Am. 195-201, 

203. 

5. Terracotta bull-head, painted, with two holes for fixing it to the body 

which is missing. L. 1-3", Am. 202. 

6. Twenty-five terracotta bangle fragments either plain, or marked with 

blotches of red or chocolate paint. Am. 218. 

7. Ten pottery ” cake-< ” of various sizes. Am. 120-129. 

8. Eleven chert flakes and cores of various sizes. Am. 162, 163, 221-229, 

250. Am. 162, core, L. 2-7", and Am. 250, flake, L. 2-5." 

9. ZvIiniature unpainted pottery vase. H. 1-75", Am. 166. 

10. Fourteen fragments of incised pottery dishes of a red ware. Am. 

119, 167-175, 178, 244-45, .247. 

At the bottom of the trencli. endtedded in a sort of blackish soil, was found 
painted pottery of an altogether different fabric and ornament (Plate XLVII, 
1-6, 10). This is a thin, pale ware characterized by a plain reddish brown band 
at the neck, a chocolate band at the mouth on the inner side, and geometric 
designs in black or chocolate on ])ink, or in some cases, on cream wash, the effect 
of the ornamentation being not >o striking as that of the Mohenjo-daro type ” 
<d pottery recovered from the up[)er stratum of this trench. Some of the com- 
monest motifs are : hatched lozenges in a row (Plate XLVII, 1, 2) ; solid lo- 
zenges in a row (Plate XL^'IL 3) ; chequers in the middle of enclosing rec- 
tangles (Plate XLVII, 4) ; a row (jf sigmas (Plate XLVII, 5, 6) ; and che\Ton 
(Plate XLVII, 10). The pottery was associated with chert flakes and cores, of 
which about fifty were collected. To determine if this new type of pottery 
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lies also outside the mound, I'.e., below the alluvium, Trench II measuring thirty- 
five feet long by twenty-six feet broad was dug to the east of Mound 2. 
This new trench revealed, within a foot of the surface, the remains of a stone- 
built structure. A wall, two feet in width, belonging to this structure was 
found standing to a height of about four feet, and was followed up to a length 
of thirty feet. Along its eastern face the foundations of a number of small 
rooms were exposed and heaps of nodular gravel, e\’idently used for the founda- 
tions, were cleared in the course of the digging from the bottom of the walls. 
Here, once more, we were on the same stratum as that encountered at the bottom 
of Trench I, a fact which became evident when the layer of black soil reappeared, 
and with it the polychrome (or ‘ bichrome ') pottery of which 214 specimens were 
recovered from this area. Trench II was deepened four to five feet, and all the 
pottery and associated objects were discovered within two to three feet from the 
surface of the trench. Although no complete pots were discovered in the earlier 
stratum, it appears that many of them were opeu vessels of the beaker and 
tumbler types. 

That the two classes of wares from Amri are fundamentally different will 
be manifest even from a casual examination of their respective fabric and deco- 
ration. And we should probably be justified in assuming that they represent 
two different cultures, of which the later one is contemporaneous with Mohenjo- 
daro. In decoration and colour scheme, as well as in fabric and style, the earlier 
potterv from Amii seems to belong to the same class of wares as that discovered 
at Xal in the Jhalawan District cf the Kalat State excavated by Mr. Hargreaves.^ 
Further examples of this and kindred wares are now known from a number of 
other sites in Jhalawan and Makran, e.g. Kulli, Mehi, Badrang-damb, Kargushki- 
damb, Pak, Awaran and Xundara." The stratification of Mound Xo. 2 at Amri 
is suggestive of the fact that Xal is earlier than Mohenjo-daro and not the con- 
trary as some scholars have imagined.^ The pottery from the earlier stratum 
of Amri, therefore, serves as a link with some of the prehistoric (shall we now say 
“ pre-Indus ” ?) sites in Southern Baluchistan, and at the same time furnishes a 
valuable clue as to the relative age of these sites."* 

The tradition recorded by Burnes in 1834 that the old city of Anui was 
swept away by the river Indus seems to be based on fact. The results achieved 
in Trench II would go to show that such scanty remains as there may even now 
exist, particularly of the earlier culture, would be found underneath the present 
alluvium and not in the mounds themselves. 

While encamped at Amri we examined the ruins cf an old town, two miles 
to the north-west of the Railway Station, lying along the east and west of the 
Sehwan road and the railway line, and to the south-east of Thati village, over 
an area of some four acres. Some samples of painted pottery and a few 
copper coins were picked up from the site, and we were shown the pits from which 

1 31 em. A. S. I., No. 35. 

» Stein, 3Iew. A. S. I., No. 43, Pis. II, V, XX, XXIV, XXV and XXVI. 

3 Ibid., pp. 95, 103, 144. 

* For a detailed consideration of the inter-relations and sequence of these potteries as ^ell as their foreign 
parallels, see now Mem. A* S. No. 48, 
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big pottery jars had been recovered by men in search of “ treasiue 'h Traces 
of quite a number of these jars, still lying embedded in the soil, could be seen, 
as there had been a shower of rain ju>t before our visit. The origin of the site 
is attributed to King Dalu Eai, a figure that looms large in the semi-historical 
legends of fiind. In view of the pottery and other surface relics it is not 
possible to assign to this site a date earlier than Arab times. 

The next site examined is the one called Kahujodaro near Mirpurkha s, 
in the Thar and Tarkar District, where successful excavations were carried on 
by Cou-sens and Bhandarkar in 1909-10 and 1916-17 respectively. These had 
resulte<l in the clearance of a Buddhi-t stupa which has since beeji conserved 
by this Department. But encircling the stupa there are several mounds that 
still await excavation. To the north of the stupa a trial trench was excavated 
during our stay at Mirpurkhas in order to test if there existed earlier remains 
below the level of this .structure. This yielded, at a de])tli of five to six feet, a 
chalcedony bead, two coj)per coins anrl some plain pottery fragment.s but no 
object of an earlier date. Excavatitm ahmg a wall to the south of the stupa 
also did not afford a clue to any earlier occupation. While in 3lTr])urkha- we 
vidted >everal mounds in this District, including tho>e near 8hadi]jalli Station, 
at Khirah. about thirteen miles to the lu.rth-east of Whpiirkhas and those near 
Sindhri. about fourteen miles to the north-east of the same town, and the mound 
calleil Mumaljimari near Umarkot. But at none of these places anv vestiges 
of the prehistoric culture were found. " ^ 


From Wirpurkhas we came to Ffvderabad and proceeded immediatelv to 
visit a few mounds situated in the Badin portion of the Indus Delta. \ear 
Peeru Lisliari Station of the Hyderabad- Badin Line we came across a late mound 
called OUp Dam, and half a mile to the south of the Badin town, along the road 
to Sirani, examined the romaius of Old Badin wliich occupy an area’ of about 
fifteen acres, varying in height from six to eight feet. OlcfBadiji ha.s been des- 
cribed by some as a prehistoric site, hut that it dates from the TJuhammadan 
times is evident from the fragment> of pottery hand mills [jaudis), da^ied potterv 
and small coins which wore found at several jilace.. in this area. \Some of the 
other mounds vi.uted in the Badm taluka are tho>e known as Kaudnnmro Dam 
about three miles north of the town, and Dodojo-mari nr Bopamari about five 

imies to the .south-we>t of Bahadmi which is 22 miles to the south of Badin 

Xo antiquities of a ])re-Muliammai!an period were noticed at anv of tlie.e .it 
Leaving Hv.kraba.l o» tl.e 8tll Fabniary. m, a.al la.lfa.agt Halah„r,'i!; 

""d'"' ina- tiia nth iSbruary 

ta n.d Rnkan ,:m .S.kra.al a.al Kazi .■m,l totamcd to ,Sakra.„l tl,o ,,„,o 

myht. It the course of thi, ,-o,„„ov, „|,it.|, covotc.l .omc 200 mily, 

me, exammel i,. tl,a talaka, of flal„, .N-a„.„b,.|,„,,, ' J 

Of taese the earliest i, the f!u,ldl.i,t m Thiil ivhi,.], „ s„rr„u„,|e.l by I lA 

of llithMto iine.xoavatea They average 7 to S fee, i,. heiglit ao,i '„Z 

to mark the site ot inonn.steries. '■Ppoai 


On the morning of the 12th February, a .s 
by a ha]ipy chance to the three mounds known 


earch for early site.s brought 
as Chanhiidaro (Plate 


US 

«). 
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These are situated to the south of the village of Jamal Kiriyo in the Sakraud 
taluJca of the Nawabshah District, on the Hazari Wah, a branch of the Dad Canal, 
and to the south-east of the point where the latter is crossed by the road from 
Nawabshah to Sakrand. In the course of an hour we were able to collect from 
the ruins not only a number of chert flakes, but also a good many samples of 
painted pottery, beads and terracotta objects bearing \ery close resemblance 
to similar objects from Jlohenjo-daro. These surface indications made it clear 
that a site of the Indus culture lay buried within these mounds. The discovery 
was forthwith reported to the District Collector and he was good enough at our 
request to Issue orders to his subordinates to recruit labourers for a trial 
excavation. But as these arrangements were considered likely to take at least 
a week it was decided to utilize this time in the examination of several other 
mounds which were reported to exist in the Shahdadpur taluJia of Nawabshah 
and the Tando Allahyar taluka of Hyderabad. 

Returning to Hyderabad by the middle of February, we visited a mound 
called Daro Suta near Tando Allahyar, which proved to be a fort of the early 
Muhammadan times, and then left for Shahdadpur via Sekhat, Uderolal and 
Tando Adam. Arriving at Shahdadpur we visited a promising historical site 
about four miles to its north-west on the road to Sarhari Station. This site 
comprises two groups of mounds separated by a distance of about half a mile, 
of which the one nearer to the towm is called Dhakanjodaro and the other to its 
north-west, Batriivaro Bhiro or Xainjo Bhiro. The former which occupies about 
four acres of land seemed to be the site of a Buddhist stupa, there being here 
a high central mound encircled by a chain of smaller mounds similar to those 
at the Stupa sites elsewhere in Sind. The central mound is about 20 feet 

in height and composed of burnt bricks some of which are as much as four 

inches in thickness. Here, as at Mirpurkhas, carved bricks had been used for 
the decoration of the Stupa and a number of them were hung on the surface. 
The adjacent group of mounds, which is about thirty to forty feet high and ex- 
tends over some ten acres, appeared to contain the remains of a town of the pre- 
Muhammadan period. Painted pottery was absent, but unpainted pottery frag- 
ments and bricks were plentiful all over the area, and some of the bricks were 

11. I" square and 2|" thick. Tw(j beads, one of cornelian and the other of chal- 

cedonv, were picked up from the surface. 

We then proceeded to Shahpur, 17 miles from Shahdadpur, and visited two 
late mounds in Tapa Khairo Bind on the way. Small copper coins and painted 
pottery were common at both the mounds. The occurrence of painted pottery 
of identical fabric and designs, along with the copper coins of Arab rulers, at 
three other mounds in Tapa Barhun near Shahpur, proved that the surface 
remains at all these sites were posterior to the Muhammadan conquest of 
Sind. Leaving Shahpur on the 20th February we returned via Nawabshah to 
Chanhu-daro in time to start the excavations, and encamped there for the 
next fortnight. The three mounds at this site, which will be referred to as 1, 
2 and 3, cover an area of about 1000 X 700 feet, and rise to heights of 17, 19 
and 10 feet respectively above the surrounding plain. The excavations began 

R 
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on the 21st February and Mound 3 was the first to be attacked. Two trenches 
(Nos, I and II) both sixteen feet in width and at right angles to each other, were 
carried to a length of 150 feet and 70 feet respectively, and dug down to a depth 
of 7 to 12 feet. The nature of the debris in the two trenches showed that the 
structures that once stood here must have been composed chiefly of sun-dried 
bricks. Burnt brick was found only in a few fragmentary brick walls and in a 
masonry well discovered about six feet below the level of the plain and thirteen 
feet below the surface of the mound. Like the wells at Mohenjo-daro this well, 
which has a chameter of 3 feet G inches, is built of wedge-shaped bricks. The 
excavations reached at places a depth of 12 feet, as already stated, and as even 
at this level pottery was found in plenty it was ewdent that the wrgin soil lay 
much lower dovm. Near the well, only about a foot below the ground level, was 

discovered a large painted vase and after its removal another similar vase was 

found resting just below it. Over 400 objects were recorded from these two 
trenches, all the anticj^uities being of the same type as those from Mohenjo-daro. 
Another trench (No. Ill), 80 feet long and 12 feet broad, was cut in Mound 1, 
and dug to a depth of seven to eight feet. The remains of burnt brick structures 
(Plate XLVI, h) including a few walls and a drain which were cleared in the 
coiu:,-,e of this digging prowded distinct evidence of two stages of occupation. 
The bricks measured 10-|" or 11" X 5-1" or oV X 21" or 2i", thus conforming 
to the usual .size of the MohenjO'daro bricks. About 100 antic^uities were 

recovered from trench III, which were of the .same classes as those brought to 
light in trenches I and II. Some of the selected finds from Chanhudaro are 

mentioned below : — 


Beads. 

1. Five steatite discoid beads ; white. Dia. -35" ; -5" and -6 " Ch 72 

2. Half of a plano-convex cornelian bead;' 8-shaped design in white on 

both sides. Original .size -9". Ch. 73. 

Shell Objects. 

3. Bangle fragment. Ch 358. PI. XLVII, 22. 

4. Bangle fragment with two holes. Ch 60. 

5. Bangle. L. 1-9". Ch 484. 

6. Ball incised with concentric circle design. Dia. 1-2". Ch 459. PI XLVII 25 

7. Section of chank shell. L. 2-75." Ch. 368. * 


Steatite Seals, etc. 

8. Seal with two lines of pictographs ; boss at the back white 1" so v 

-25". Ch 248. (Plate XLVII, 23). ’ 

9. Seal with pictographs in three lines ; bo.,s at the back ; white • the sym 
bols include the .shield and two human figures holding bow and arro4 : an ibex 
to right. 1" sq. X -2". Ch 372. (Plate XLVII, 26). 


^ This decorated cornelian head has its exact analoL^v from Kish feirra .SOOO K r \ 
OfKJember 1^)31, p. 460. ^ v.,;- 


See Ma< kay AntiguUy, 
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10. Seal ; white ; pipal tree device ; no pictographs or animal figure ; boss 
at the back. -8" sq. X -1". Ch 458. (Plate XLVII, 19). 

11. Cube with trefoil design on five faces and H- shaped design on another face 
to which is fixed a copper pin ; decoration in white on orange ground. Maximum 
L. -75". Ch 412. (Plate XLVII, 24). 


Terracotta Figurines, Toys. etc. 

12. Terracotta toy chariot wheel. Dia. 3-35". Ch 125. 

13. Three terracotta toy chariot fragments, Ch 39, 128, 195. Ch 195 is 
painted with cross-hatchings in red. 

14. Terracotta bull with head painted in red and neck pierced with a hole, 
L. 2-85". Ch 46. 

15. Terracotta bird ; body painted with cross-hatches. L. 3-6". Ch 179, 

16. Terracotta ‘ Mother goddess ’ figurine. Fragment. H. 6". Ch 239. 

17. Terracotta ‘ unicorn ’ pierced with a hole at the belly. L. 2-6". H. 
2-1". Ch 43. 

18. Terracotta monkey pierced with a hole ; painted in red. H. 1-8''. Ch 

424. 

19. Terracotta painted whistle H. 2-1". Ch 376. 

Pottery. 

20. Vase. H. 2-15". Ch 252. 

21. Cup with handle. H. P7". Ch 330. 

22. Vase. H. 1-7". Ch 319. 

23. Painted vase with chocolate bands on red wash. H. 1-4". Ch 298. 

24. Painted vase with red shp at the neck ; below, black bands, and three 
groups of black dots, four in each, on pink wash. H. 1-3". Ch 206. 

25. Painted vase with red bands on pink wash. H. -O". Ch 328. 

26. Vase of elongated shape. H. 2-6". Ch 28. 

27. Vase. H. 2-1". Ch 34. 

28. Painted vase with black bands on red slip. H. 2-1". Ch 425. 

29. Perforated vase. H. 2-6". Ch 171. 

30. Painted vase ; hachured pipal leaf, ovolos and wavy lines in the upper 
band and squares with incurved sides in the lower, in black on dark red slip. 
H. 25-5". Ch 401. 

31. Painted vase with similar designs as on Ch 401, but in the upper band 
figures of birds -with ptpal leaves and ovolos decoration in black on dark red 
slip. H. 26". Ch 448. 

32. One hundred and ninety- eight painted sherds \\uth decoration in black 
on red slip. Some of the designs are: — 

“ Fish-scale,” Ch 287, PI. XLVII, 15 ; pipal tree and birds, Ch 87, PI. 
XLVII, 18 ; alternate ovolos and wavy lines placed vertically in a band, Ch 
343 , PI. XLVII, 17 ; bird and pipal leaf, Ch 481 ; flowers in semi-circular 
panels, and animal heads below in another band, Ch 81, PL XLVII, 16. 

R 2 
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Stone Objects. 

33. Mace-head : alaha=ter. H. 1-9". Ch 394. PL XLYII, 30. 

34. ]\Iace-liead : stone. H. 1-5". Ch 192. 

35. Weight; cubical; chert. 1-6.5" X 1-2" X 1-65". Ch 205. 

36. Mace-head ; alabaster ; with incised lozenge pattern. H. 


PI. XLVIP 31. 
\1 . Chert-flakes : 


L. 1" 


Ch 411, 


355. 4c 



Copper OhjL-cti. 

38. Knife. L. 4-35". Ch 438. PI. XL^ 11, 2*. 

39. Bangle fragnient. Dia. 1-95". Ch 400. PI. XL\ II, 21. 

40. Chisel. L. 2-25". Ch 66. PI. XLVII, 20. 

41. Chisel. L. 4-8". Ch 62. PI. XLVII, 28. 

42. Spear-head. L. 7-4". Ch 464. PI. XL4 II, 29. 

The ino.st important discoverie.s from the trenches at Chanhuclaro are of 
course the three .seals referred to above (Xos. 9-11) and reproduced in PI. XLVII, 
Figs. 19, 23 and 26. The " .shield " sign occurring on one of them (Xo. 9) is 
interesting as it occur.s here for the first time. Xo. 10 depicts only the pfpaZ 
tree, but no other example of this type, from Mohenjo-daro or Harappa, is so 
far known, although this tree itself occurs on a number of .specimens. 

While encamped at Chanhudaro o])})ortunity was taken to visit a large 
number of mounds in the Xawab.shah inJaka. but none of them appeared to 
be connected with prehistoric civilization. The most noteworthy of the.se i.s 
Bahumjo Bhiro between Daur and Bandhi Bailway Stations, which extend.s 
over about 65 acres. It is some 15 feet high and consists of the debris of brick- 
built structures in which bricks of the size of 10|' .c 7.C' x if" have been used. 
Glazed and stamped pottery fragments, the lattei bearing the “ circle pattern, 
as well as a few copper coins were secured from this site. The mounds in Moro and 
Xaushahro, which were next examined, included Bhi raijoddru near T’harushah, 
and those on the way from Moro to Xaushahro. But they all a{)])eared to belong 
to Muhammadan times. By the middle of March we arrived at Pvohri in order to 
examine the sites of Arore and Llaki'ah. 

There is a cluster of small moumL just to the north-cast of the village of 

O 

Arore along the Junojee road, which are locally known as Garhi Gor, their 
maximum height being not more than eight feet. A trial trench in one of these 
brought to light a number of carved bricks of the early mediteval period, that is 
the 7th or 8th century A.D., and the common belief that this part of Arore re- 
pre.sent.s the pre-Arab Hindu city was corroborated. About 3i miles to 
the south of Rohri is the village of Hakrah between which and Arore 
flows the Xara Supply Channel. In 1855 Ca])tain Kirky reported in connection 
with the e.xcavation of this canal as folio w.s : — ” In e.xcavating the great X'ara 
Canal we occasionally came upon detached masses of brickwork, and at lenf^th, 
at a depth of about ten feet below the .suiface of the ground, the foundations of 

a very large number of houses were laid bare Amon» these 

ruins were found a number of articles made of brick clay such a.s drinb’ng cups. 
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a Ki/ja, some water spouts and a large number of children’s toys.”^ This ac- 
count of a lost city, buried at a depth of ten feet below the surface, prompted 
us to pay a visit to the village of Hakrah. An old man of the village could 
vouch for the correctness of the account and brought us to a spot, two miles 
and one furlong from the Xara Head, and pointed out the place where the 
‘ Sahibs ’ had in bygone days come across a ‘ Bazar ’ in the midst of the canal. 
But now there is absolutely no trace of the hidden structures. There is 
however every likelihood that in its close vicinity may .still be found on excavation 
the remains of an early, probably prehistoric, settlement. 

The very last site visited during the season is Mathelo, seven miles to the 
south-east of Cfhotki Station. It is about forty to fifty feet high, with the remains 
of a small building on the top, to which people have given the name of Mumalji 
Mari, the house of the legendary queen Mumal. On inspection Mathelo appeared 
to be nothing but the site of a mediaeval Hindu fort of which the bastions are still 
traceable. With Mathelo we closed for the season our exploratory journey 
and came to Mohenjo-daro camp where the remaining days of our stay in Sind 
were spent in studying the antiquities secured by the expedition. 

This journey took us over nearly two thousand miles, in the course of 
which were examined more than a hundred mounds and old sites at about 
seventy places in the Districts of Karachi, Hyderabad, Xawabshah, Thar and 
Parkar, and Sukkur. Out of these, at only three places, the remains of the 
prehistoric period were brought to light, viz., at Tharro hill, Amri and Chanhu- 
daro. Tharro hill lying in the Deltaic region marks the southernmost prehis- 
toric site so far knowm. Amri represents two cultures, one earlier than, and the 
other, co-eval with, that of 3Iohenjo-daro ; while C'hanhudaro bears the same 
cultural features as Mohenjo-daro, .Jhukar and the later stratum of Amri. The 
rest of the sites, to judge from the surface remains, belong to much later dates 
ranging from the Gupta period to that of the Muhammadan rulers of Sind". 


EXCAVATIONS AT HARAPPA. 

By Mr. Madho Samp Vats. 

Excavations were continued at Harappa from November 1929 to the end 
of Februarv 1930 and confined for the most part to Mound f and the Area H 
(Plate XXV). 

Mound F — Trench F. 

At this mound, Trench V was extended lengthwise along the northern edge 
to a width of 17' and sunk to the level to which it was dug last year. The 

object was a twofold one, namely, (1) to ascertain whether the circular brick- 

on-edge structures previously discovered in this trench and in Trench IV con- 
tinued in a chain and (2) to make a search for the missing parts of the red sand- 
stone torso of the male figure No. 9042 that was found^ in the previous year. 

I Sukkur District Gazetteer, p. 43. 

“ For a detailed account of explorations, see now Mem. A. S. L, No. 4S. 

^ A. S. I., 1028-2!>, p, 78 et seq. 
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Neither of the two expectations was fulfilled for though certain structural remains 
resembhng those referred to were brought to light, they were quite fragmentary 
and saturated with saltpetre. The area is, however, very suitable for deep 
digging. Numerous portable objects were found in the course of the excava- 
tiom These include 17 seals, of which three are fragmentary, 6 sealings, a 
limestone liugam (10496; height 6"), a shuttle- shaped polisher (10755; 16 f^"), 

7 cubical weight.s, 2 lots of thin discoid beads (10983 and 11446«), 4 barrel- 
shaped beads, a miniature wavy ring (10548) of faience, 37 tiny heart-shaped 
conch pieces for inlay (10692), a thick ivory disc with circular incisions all over 
(10800), a copper chisel (10719), a cubical terracotta die (10697), an animal 
toy with conventional horned headdress and pannier-like decoration at the ears, 
two bull-heads with twisted horns (Plate XXYIII, d, 2-3) and a group of pottery 
objects (No. 10797) consisting of a ring-stand with raised mid-rib, oval vase 
and several potsherds, with which were intermixed fragments of grindstones, 
river shells, two beads and some animal bones including a muzzle. 

Trench VI. 

As the upper strata of Trench V had yielded no substantial structure and 
it was not considered advisable to dismantle the fragmentary ones found in it, 
a new trench (No. VI) was dug from north to south for a length of 175' near 
the eastern edge of Mound F which is the least elevated portion of the area 
and where it was expected earher structures in a better state of preservation 
would be more readily revealed. This trench was gradually widened to 65 
and sunk to an average depth of 10 feet. Five .-strata of buildings were distin- 
guished in this trench, the upper three being, as usual, of no special importance. 
The fourth stratum is more substantial and further excavation mav reveal 
more or less complete houses at this level. Of the fifth stratum, only two 
walls have been recovered so far. 

The only structures from the upper three strata that may be noticed in 
passing are some floors, remnants of drains and two circular structures, one of 
which may be a manger and the other a store. A badly constructed room 
of the second stratum in the northern half of the trench yielded a bulgy vase 
painted with a tree, birds, nets, etc., a broken dish-on-stand, a crude vase, 
sherds of two long oval vases, one goblet, a pointed lota, a dish, one bul^v and 
two /m>nh'-.shaped vases, an oval jar, and broken bits of animal bones including 
a fragment of a jaw. Some of the bones were charred and at one point the 
earth was ashy. Slightly above these objects were found, a copper lid, a chisel 
and a unicorn seal (11266 a-c). Along the western edge of the trench near 
its southern end is a fine brick-on-edge floor of the third .stratum pointed 
with gypsum and originally bounded by standing bricks. In this floor are 
embedded seven pottery ring-stands, 7" to 8" in diameter, probably meant to 
support jars, though one of them contained a leaf-shaped faience sealing (11381) 
In the adjoining floor, which is only a few inches lower than this, is a hole for 
a similar ring-stand. In the northern portion of the trench, several earthen- 
ware jars were found in connection with the three upper strata. The 


area 
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above the jars of tbe third stratum juelded 69 tiny socketed frustums, mostly 
in black stone, 11 plano-convex bead-sbaped tops of the above, a sang-i-musa 
pendant grooved at the head, 3 tiny balls, 20 miscellaneous beads, a conical 
terracotta liiigam, a copper blade, a chisel, a rod and an end-piece, all within 
1' to 4' 4" of the surface (Xos. 11116 a-g, etc.). Other important finds from 
the three upper strata included 51 seals, 13 sealings, 5 cubical weights, one 
die (11201), a highly polished double-convex bead of banded agate (10820), a 
tiny parrot of faience Avith traces of red pigment in the wings (11259) ; copper 
objects comprising a lance-head (10916), a dagger (11289), a knife (10881), a 
chisel (11292) and a ring-stand (10824) ; 5 fragments of painted pottery platters 
(10910) one of which is holed like those found in the second stratum of burial 
pottery^ and a rare inscribed brick (11343). Among the seals which deserve 
special mention are, one depicting a tiger vdth a trough placed before 
him (Plate XXVIII, c), another a Brahmani bull (10995), a third carved 
as a couchant hare (11268), a fourth shaped as a leaf (11305), and a fifth (11334) 
roughly resembling in outline a AATiting board (Mshtliaphalahi). Attention may 

also be drawn to two sealings of faience and two of terracotta. Of the former, 

one is leaf- shaped (Xo. 11330) and shows a fish on one side (Plate XXVIII, /, 3), 
while the other is circular and bears a figure of a tortoise (11341) (Plate XXVIII, 
f, 2). Of the terracotta sealings one is a shapeless bit of clay dried on reeds 
(11393) of which it bears impression on the underside and the other a triangular 
prism distorted in firing (11306). On each side, the latter has a legendary 

scene. One face shows a man fighting with a bull whose horns he has caught 
in his hands (Plate XXVIII, /, la) ; the second face shows two human figures, 
facing each other, the right one seated on haunches and the other bendings on 
toes over a legged .stool (Plate XXVIII, /, 16). The third face probably depicts 
a god as indicated by excessive ornaments on his arms (Plate XXVIII, /, c).® 
Still more interesting is a rectangular terracotta sealing (2 "xf; Xo. 11466). 
On one face, it has engraved upon it, from left to right, a man attacking a tiger 
from a machcln erected on a tree, a god sitting on toes over a legged seat, another 
tiger in an enclosure above, and beloAV the left projection of it a goat (?) and a 
hare. In the same order on the other side are a bull by a trident- shaped post, 
a god, facing the animal and standing in front of a two-storeyed structure with 
wooden framework and latticed side. These figures are followed by a picto- 
graphic legend of three symbols (Plate XXVIII, e). 

Major part of the trench up to its southern end is occupied by a large building 
of the fourth stratum, but as the western portion of the house has yet to be 
excavated, the plan is by no means clear. The portion so far exposed includes 
the north outer wall of the house and. bonded with it at right angles, the east 
wall with, at their point of juncture, two large rooms measuring 12'x8' 8" 
and 16' S"xl2', and opening one into the other. The southern room also 
opens on the west into what is eAudently a large court.yard and on the south 
into a small closet, formed by leaving a space of 3' 5" between it and the next 

^ See infra. 

2 Or is it merely the squatting posture ? 

® Cf. Xos. 2410, .4. S. 1926-27, p. 100, PI. XXI, a, la, and GlOT and 8716, ibid. ; 1928-29, PU XXXII, 8a, Ua. 
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room. In front of the latter i> a pas^sage 3' wide which runs round tliiee sides 
of the room and ultimatelv terminates in the open space ^^here theie is a well 
2' 6'' in diameter. Close to the bend of the passage is a door in the main wall 
02}ening into the courtvard and. opposite this on the other •-ide of the j^assage, 
an i.solated square room. Adjoining the door ju'^t mentioned and 2 ^b^t‘ed along 
the \veNtern side of the mtdii wall are the remain'^ of three "'inall rooiusj all facing 
the o])en space round the well. All along the east, the house has a retaining 
wall near wdiich are two paved sinks 43' ai^art. Ihe southern sink measures 
4'x2' and is now^ 3' deep. At its bottom was a 10" layer of earth containing 
decayed cereals ami above it -ome 200 pieces of earthenware va^es, a female 
tov, a bull, a bear!, brickbats and animal bones including a large haunch bone, 
a jaw^. ribs, leg and knuckle bones, etc. 


Area H. Ceineter)]. 

Immediately due >outli of the Mound,'' D and E and 145 yards north of the 
Archsc'oloizical Mu.-^eum. Haraj)pa ha'^ been discovered a pre-historic cemetery on 
the low-lyino- plain extendimi -outhwards over a very larne area. This area 
is de.-'iynated h on the Survey Plan. Here the uruuiid yraduallv -slopes away 
from north to south and from west to ea^t. Two trenches averaging 154' X 

110' and 179'X53' were dug in this area on the ea.st and west of a modern irri- 
gation channel to a depth of 5-P and 7p respectively (Plate XXV). The only 
structural remains brought to light in the-.e trenches are a few bits of .strav 
and irregular wall.s at the level of each of the two strata of burials .so far 
unearthed. In the eastern trench there is a broken (•ulvert-sha])ed .structure 
staiidmg 2 high with a '■jian of 2 2 . Over a part of its wc'-tcrn wing .stand 
the remains of a corner of the later building level. Around this for about 

(ill from ea.st to wc'-t and 40 from uo*rth to .''outh was a tbiek bed iif terracotta 
nodules from 2-P to 5' below the .surface and further north verv s,>ft sandv .soil. 
The area along the western and southern edges of this trench and the southern 
portion of the Western Trench yielded a rich collectii.u ot necropolitan pottery 
coiuju-ising about 110 hiirial jars, besides bowls, offering dishes, saucers, platters, 
flasks, vases, etc., which lay in separate yrou])s o\'er the twi) strata (Plate XXVUI. 
a-h). The uiipcr stratum consisted of pot-burials w-hich owiu- to their near- 

,,e« t.. tie pio.-eut gn,u,..l I,, tel were etiiallv enwhe.l aii.l lave in many 

cases !o.st tle.r upper parts Hate X.Xl'lI, c). These jats vary in shape; 

tie eoinmonost fenns leiiie reiiiul. ellipaiiil and carinated (I'late XWIII a) 
Their height ranges frmn ti;" t„ 231". Tl,e reund tvpe cnsistsVf plain or 
painted jars: the lonner having tl,e lower portion rouel.ened by Snoer-tip 
or Snger-gto.ve patterns ; the latter law a ring base and a dange round the neck 

‘ v'iv",’ t ""t't'l the body 

(Plate XX\ III (I, Smaller jars were at once linished on the wheel ; the lamer 

ones were made in two parts and thett joined. The ellipeo.d jars have invariably 

a dog-collar neck with or without a flange (Plate XXVUI, 3-6) and this feature 

occurs m all tv,,es except m those with the fi„oe, ,,a,ter„. Pots of the 

carmated t.vne are all jaunted and flanged at neck hut are much smaller in size. 
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They are reel- shaped in the upper portion and convex in the lower with a dis- 
tinct projecting base (Plate XXVIII, a, 9). All pot- burials were originally covered 
with inverted bowls, flasks, handled lids or potsherds, the lid being occa>ionally 
also protected by a sherd (Plate XXVII, c). 

Eastern Trench. 

Plates XXV and XXX indicate the positions of the numerous pot and 
other burials in the Eastern Trench. 

In the western half of the Eastern Trench and about 40' west of the lot found 

last year were discovered two groups of pot-burials Xos. Hl48 ‘ a-f ’ and Hlol 

‘ a-b The former comprised six jars, of which ‘d’ and 'e’ are round frag- 
mentary gharas of medium size. The lower parts of these gharas are honey- 
combed with finger-tip patterns. Jars ‘ f ’, ‘ c ’ and ' b ’ survive only in 
the lower half, but, ‘ a ’ is complete and was covered with a tarboosh- shaped 

lid. It has a ring-base and flanges round the neck and body. In the lower- 
part it resembles a hemispherical bowl but the upper gradually tapers towards 
the neck, where the flange is holed and grooved horizontally. Decoration in 

the upper portion consists of five flying peacocks alternating with rows of crab- 
like designs (Plate XXIX, /, 8). The lid has a pair of holes at the rim and is 
decorated with four curvilinear bowls each having two or three fishes in it. 
The bowls are separated from each other by stars (Plate XXIX, /, 10). Five feet 
six inches to the south-west of Xo. II148 ‘e’ were found two jars. Hlol ’a’ 
and ' b ’ : the former being a medium-sized ghara, covered with an inverted 
flask and tilted northwards ; and the latter an open mouthed carinated pot 
covered with a handled lid. Its neck flange is grooved and holed like that 
of H148 ‘ a ’. In the concave portion it is decorated with two rows (»f flying 
kites alternating with leafy patterns. To the north-west of jar Hi 48 ’ e ’ lay 
Xos. H147 and H149, the former being round and the latter merely the body 
of a large jar without bottom or upper part. Further on in the same direction 
was a round ghara (Hl56) of fine texture covered with a handled lid like Hlol 
• b ’. Above the shoulder, it is painted with leaf patterns. Hi 50 and Hi 86 were 
found 12 feet and 15' 9" respectively, due west of Hl48 ‘ e ’. The former is 
ellipsoid and distorted in the lower part. Its bottom is roughly flat and the 
upper part tapers towards the clumsy dog-collar type of neck. It was covered 
with an inverted flask and has a crudely painted frieze of five conventionalised 
peacocks (Plate XXIX, /, 6). The latter jar is round and somewhat larger 
than the usual size. Koughly to the north of Hi 56 were two jars Hi 65 

‘ a ’ and ‘ b ’. Xo. ‘ a ’ was covered with an inverted round vase of medium 

size. The lower part of this is rough, but, instead of the finger-tip pattern, 

it has horizontal grooves such as would be obtained by passing fingers over 
the wet jar while it was being turned on the wheel. The other is round and 
was covered only with a potsherd. 

About 10' to the west of jars H156 and H165 lay, on the same level, a group 
of burial pottery which has been numbered H231 ‘ a i ’. It consisted of 

three large jars," two gharas with the finger-tip pattern and three groups of 
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siuailer vessels. theae, 


a 


‘ b ’ and 


are nearly ellipsoid in shape 


- — K^Kjyyx wlixi xo iciiitii jxfciuiy well 

It is i)ainted at the shoulder with two rows of flnng kites separated 
containing leaves. Xo. ’ b ’ was covered with an inverted flask 


while XI’ and ‘i’ are gJinras, altogether smashed. Xumber ‘a’ was effect- 
ivelv covered with a large inverted hemispherical bowl and is remarkably well 

, ^ 4-1... .1 11. ‘.1 , n 

preservcrl. 

by trougln containing 

and lay >lightly inclined to north-east. It has the linger-groove pattern on the 
lower part. Between jars ‘ a ’ and ’ d ’ was a group of smaller vessels ‘ e ’ 
con-'i'ting of a bowd, three .^aucers and one flask to the south of w’hich was a small 
bulge va-e ])laced 'a another bowl brol xOn llltn fwrk TAiar./Aa* _ T 

fla^v \(). * f \ 


cl 


one "aucidr w 
iJctwi’cii ’ a ’ aiu 
(N(x ■ li ') jiainted ^v 
tlie .--iiialler 


in another bowl broken into two pieces, two saucers and one 
'wo feet further south was the group ’ g ’ comprisino- a bowl 


mall bulgy ^■a,se as in " f ’ and two flasks on either side. 
• b and at a higher level was found a fragmentarv platter 
ith figures of fix and deer. It is necessary to note that 
e to • h ’ which lay interspersed between the larger ones 


^ Lxxc lender oiies, 

are ty])i('al of tlie 2iu\ xtratum nl funeral pottery found in this trencdi at a lower 

1 1 1 1 --- 4 - 1 ... lipiTTif \ . -cl .• . 


level )»el(.w the ])ot-burials being described. As the section will shoiv (Plate 

XXX, 3rd row), it is only at thi. ]dace that pot-burials of the upper stratum, 

notably 11 231 a were laid somewhat lower down than the others, wddle funeral 

pottery of the 2nd stratum stood a bit higher up than usual. This explains the 

mixing up at this spot of pottery belonging to two distinct Arata 

■IV.nty f,vo feet to tl,o .outh ol H 231 £„„„, another group extendi.,. 

over 13'. It has been numbered 11 20G ‘ a-k ’. .Jars Or’, ^ h ’ ‘ a ’ ‘ 

‘ d ’ and ■' e ’ lay roiigldy along an arc and ‘ a ' and O ’ to the west of ‘ e^’ ’ jLs 

‘ a-<l • are ellipsoid ; ‘ fdi ’ survive only in the lower portion which is- round • 

.ashed and has a lianue round the centre like H 14S * a ’ • ^ i ^ 

.M ^ i: ’ ...wi • . , , a ^ 1 IS a crushed 


e IS >m 
oval va.-e 
an iiu 


..... Avhile ‘j’ Sc’ are pointed lofas. Xo ‘ a 

reived bowl and is painted at the .dioulder with fioures of cl u 
peacocks alternating with stars (Plate XXIX, /, 2). Phroed horizontally 'in 

1, '“ilkncTtnlv d r*') "T'h 

.sarn-fl. or the ethereal Duel} cl the dead, being carried to heaven T ‘h’ 

was covered with an iin'erted bowl now completely smashed. It o. 

].ainted in two tier.-: the lower row La.- rows of 'leaves altern ,f Py^^ely 

of -tars: painting ni the upper row is iu<,re elaborate. On oppodte 1 r 
this tier there are two representations dmwing a bovine 

incurving horns on either .-ide of a human figure with a bird'"' 1 long 

line- ri'ing from his head, who has .-ecured them bv the imr-P '^avy 

in his hands and under his feet. He also holds a' bow ^ 

hand. In the left hand representation, the animal on the Ofi 
by a running dog (?) who lias caught its tail in his mouth attacked 

are two horned peacocks in flight (Plate XXIX, /, rp ^pc ^ 
proceeds from left to right where the principal repro.-entatir n ^ eridently 

with some diflerence. To the right of the above, that i.' \ repeated 

tv\o irincipal representations, is a stout goat whose Krep L sX'een the 

‘eight ttide..t-..h»pea „e.. The.e a tep-efttrol’X “V'Tf'’ 

Hinninl.- . . just CleS- 

left 


witn 


^ £ 1 3 V 1 , --p^iiuon or ttie scene i'„vf 

ciibed but we now find mat both the animals are crestprl i i 

“ie crested and that the 
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liaiid one has lost its tail. Between the animals and the human figure referred 
to are two small peacocks (Plate XXIX, /, 1 b). The rest of the available 
space is filled with stars, birds, leaves, etc. This elaborate painting on a pot- 
burial seems to portray a definite belief in what happened to the dead person 
immediately after death. The goat between the two scenes is separated by 
leaves and stars and may be a semi- divine intermediary — a role which the animal 
often played in Mesopotamian mythology. 

To the south of the group Xo. H 231 stood a round jar (H 235) covered 
with fragmentary round vase. Like H 148 ‘ a ’, it has flanges round the neck 
and body. In the upper part, it is painted in six compartments with two 
rows of six leaves each. To the west of this and the group H 206 were found 
three isolated jars Xos. H 2oO-H 252. H 252 is a small round ghara with ring 
base and badly crushed like H 251. H 250 is painted with vertical rows of 
fishes, leaves, etc. (Plate XXIX, /, 7). 

Passing over a number of groups found in this spot mention may bo made 
of group H 154 which comprised four jars. Of these three are small round 
gliaras. The fourth, ‘ a ’, is painted with three long-horned quadrupeds with 
prominent humps — probably bovine, and with fishes and stars (Plate XXIX, 
/, 5). 

The eastern half of the trench yielded only five jars and they do not call 
for any special remarks. 


Western Trench. 

The Western Trench at the Cemetery was excavated on the other side of 
the irrigation channel referred to above. In its southern portion pot burials 
were abundant. They were found about 100' due west of the groups H 152 
to H 154 in the Eastern Trench and are numbered H 245 to H 248 (Plate 
XXVII, c). Groups H 245 and H 246 were larger than the others. The former 
comprised 7 jars, of which ‘ d-g ’ were completely crushed. Xo. a ’ which is 
similar to H 148 ‘ a ’ is painted at the shoulder with two peacocks and stars 
enclosing leaves and other devices (Plate XXIX, /, 3). Jar Xo. ‘ b ’ was covered 
with an inverted bowl crushed to pieces. This is decorated with four designs 
resembling deep troughs crowned by peacock’s heads separated by stars. 
(Plate XXIX, /, 4). Jar ‘ c ’ has somewhat similar decoration. 

Group H 246 con.sisted of nine jars ‘ a-i ’, of round, ellipsoid and other shapes. 
Most of them are painted with figures of peacocks separated by stars, groups 
of crescents, deer, trees and other kinds of vegetation (Plate XXIX, /, 11). 
Other groups of similar pottery jars were found in this area. Details of 
painted decoration of H 346 (a) will be found illustrated in Plate XXIX, 

A reference to the section of the Cemetery Area (Plate XXX) will show 
that neither the pot- burials of the upper stratum nor the funereal pottery 
depo.sited with the dead in connection wdth the second or lower stratum occur 
on uniform levels. The variation in levels was, however, presumably due to 
the natural unevenness of the surface of the ground. 

s 2 
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The shapes and sizes of the pot-burials unearthed at Harappa precluded the 
po^-iibility of depositing in them whole bodies of adults or even of grown up 
children. These jars vary in height from 9f" to 23|" and in diameter at the 
nunith from ej" to 9:|". Round gharas with the finger-tip pattern in the lower 
portion have the neck slightly everted so that the actual mouth cavity be- 
comes narrower at the root. In all other cases, jars have an absolutely vertical 
dog-collar neck with the result that the mouth was as wide open as possible. 

Altogether forty-eight pot-burials were examined this year. Of these, 29 
contained bones of adults, 3 of persons of tender years, 3 of children, 7 of babies 
or infants, while 6 were without bones and filled only with percolated earth. 

The quantity of bones in jars differs very widely. As stated before, bodies of 
adults and grown up children were almost invariably exposed and, after a certain 
period, the bones that remained were collected and put in burial urns.' 

The -^kull or its fragments, leg and arm bones, parts of the vertebral column, 
pelvi-i. .--houlder blade, some other long bones and comparatively a few small 
bones were all that were so deposited. Typical examples of the contents of a 
pot with an adult’s bones are furnished by jars Xos. H61 and H245 (a) and of 
the Mnallest number consisting of only two fragments of a leg bone, by jar 
Xo. H24.5 (c). The former jars also .show how the bones were packed in. 
In many cases the skull was placed on one .side touching the wall of the urn, 
and the leg and arm bones obliquely or horizontally intersecting one another 
in all positions. Other bones were shoved in wherever possible. In other 
cases the skull was found in the centre or a little away from it. It was usually 
])laced as in life, but sometimes also in an upside down or .sideways position. 
As a rule, each jar contains the bones of a single individual but Xo. 3934(c) 
found two years ago at this very cemetery, contained three skulls.- Jar 
Hlo4(n) which contained the bones of an adult showed at the centre, risinc^ a 
little above the skull, a small double convex narrow-necked painted vase with 
splaying neck and projecting base while Xo. H231(6), with bones of a person 
of tender years, had two star-shaped tiny bead.-, of steatite holed through the 
centre and incised with a circle on each of the two face^. Jar Xo. Hi 49 

de'crves .special notice. It is of the round type and onlv two-thirds of its 

original height now remains. It was filled with ashy earth mixed with pieces 
of charcoal, blackened potsherds, numerous fragments of charred and uncharred 
bones and one charred bone of a bird. There were also fragments of two 
triangular terracotta cakes, a pointed lota, a di.sh, a terracotta ball, a piece of a 
bangle and a fragment of a stone pestle. The majority of the bones are 
completely charred, some only slightly calcinated while a number of others bear 
no traces of fire at all. In this case the body appears to have been first 

exposed, then jiartially burnt, before the remains were collected and deposited 
in the jar. ^ " 

Infants or babies were not exposed. The contents of jars H83, Hl48(a), 

H165(&) (Plate XXVII, h) and Hi 59 fiunish clear evidence that babies were 

1.4. 5. L, 1 927-21), p S7. ■■ — 

2 A. S. 1927-28, p. 86. 
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wrapped up. almost in embryonic position, in a piece of cloth and deposited 
in the urn. In jar H245(d) were found within 0" of the bottom, bones of a 
human infant and a rodent. 

From the Eastern Trench were also recovered several human buriaE, both 
complete and fractional on the second or lower stratum which is marked by a 
total absence of pot- burials. In place of the latter we find that funereal potterv, 
totally different in shape, size and purpose was placed with the dead person 
(Plate XXVII, (?). About 3' south-west of the northernmost burial (Xo. H. 88) 
in this area which was removed in the previous year, was another dismembered 
skeleton lying roughly from east to west (Xo. 184k). Immediately to its east 
and south was a group of pottery comprising two long-necked kalasas of the 
shape of a cocoanut, four flasks, of which one is painted, a bowl, a vase, an 
offering dish-on-stand, eight platters each vdth a pair of holes and five saucers 
(Xo. H184 ' a '). Close to the latter were found the vertebral column and 
other bones of an animal (X"©. Hi 84 ' b ’), and within a few feet to the south- 
east the leg bone of a cattle (Xo. H483). Six feet due south of this skeleton 
lav in a row eighteen flasks, one bowl and two kalasas (Xo. Hlo7 ' a-d '). 

A third burial of this kind was found about 22' west of the one noticed 
above. It is the skeleton of a young person (Xo. HoOl ‘ a ’). It lay in con- 
tracted position completely on the right side with legs indexed and close on 
either side of the head were lying a kalasa ‘ b ’ and a bowl containing a flask 
‘ d ’ and eight saucers and platters. There was also a stout offering dish near 
the knees. 

Xearly 14' south of the burial group Xo. HoOl lay with legs indexed the 
skeleton Xo. H484 ‘ a ’ of a man of tall stature in crouching position from north- 
east to south-west. In this the position was reversed that is to sav, while 
Xo. HoOl ' a ’ lay completely on the right, this was only partially turned on the 
left side. The broken skull lay on the left cheek and the lower jaw was in two 
pieces. The left hand rested over the heart and the right over the abdomen, 
while the legs were bent at the knees which pointed to south-ea.''t. Below 
the lower jaw lay a narrow- necked bulgy vase ‘ b close to the right shoulder 
two fla.--k 3 and a bowl ‘ c ’ and near the head a kalaki covered with a flask 

‘ d ’. Between the kalam and the bowl were animal bones including a jaw (Plate 

XXVII. d). South-we.st of this at a distance of about 9' was a fifth skeleton 

lying nearly east and west (Xo. H485). The feet, knees and left hand were 
missing and the skull and other bones had crumbled. Xo pottery was found 
with this burial. About five feet to the south-east of this was the fractional 
burial, Xo. H486, consisting only of the broken skull ‘ a ’, close to which were 
lying a kalasa covered with a painted flask, a deep bowl, another small kalaia, 
an offerinc^ plate-on-stand, a flask, a vase covered with a saucer and 

eleven other saucers numbered ‘ b ’. Between burials H484 and H485 was a 
ffroup of pottery comprising a smashed trough containing a small vase ' jrainted 
with bands, two globular vases of rough make, the smaller being placed o\ei 
the larger, one complete and one broken offering plate and a smashed saucer 
(H487 ‘ a-d ’). Seven feet south of burial Xo. H485 lay the complete burial 
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Ko H488 from nortli-east to south-west. It was fully stretched and better 
preserved than others. The feet were missing, the head with gaping^ mouth 
lay on the left cheek and arms alongside of the body. Like skeleton ^io. iSo, 
it was also lying on its back. Xo pottery was found in this case. About a 
foot from the head of this lay a lump of animal bones (H507) including some 
teeth and a Mam covered with a flask (H508). Other burials uncovered in 

this area do not call for any special remarks. 

From the foregoing account of the second stratum in the Cemetery it will 
be .-een that the dead bodies were laid in most cases from north-east to south- 
west Indeed, the only complete burial, that does not follow this direction 
is skeleton Xo. H88 (Plate XXV). Only two of the skeletons Xos. H484 
‘ a ’ and H501 ‘ a ’ were found in a crouching position ; others were fully stretched. 
Bkeletcns Xos. H485, H488 and H88, and the fractional burial Xo. 11307 ‘ a ’ 
had no funeral pottery placed with them. A large collection of burial pottery 
comprising all known types, except the offering plate, was found in connection 
with skeleton Xo. 11501 ‘ a ’ and this may be regarded as the complete para- 
phernalia of the dead person. But where pots were few, they were placed, 
as far as possible, near the head. The commonest and therefore most important 
funerarv vessels were Mams, bowls and flasks and less so the offering dishes 
and plates, saucers and platters (Plate XXVIII, b). The Mams vary in height 
from to 11^' were generally covered with flasks. Ahno.st all the Mams 
contained varying quantities of gypsum crystals formed at the bottom — a fact 
which points to their use for keeping liquids. The offering dishes are squat, 
^trono- and well made, and have raised horizontal ribs in the lower part. They 
are different in shape, size and texture from the offering dishes found in the 
mounds and in Area G. The offering 2 )lates found in this Cemetery are also 

different from the ordinary type found elsewhere on the site. The platters are 
shallow : they are generally pierced with a couple of holes at the rim and are 
painted on the underside with rejuesentations of deer, peacocks, tree^, leaves^ 
stars etc. (Plate XXIX, e). Almost all these jratterns were later rejuoduced 
on pot-burials of the upper stratum. The peacock appears to have become 
a more favourite device ; the goat and bovine animals painted on 2 >ot-burials 
ha\e not as yet been noticed on the earlier platters. The flasks which are 

of a verv fine texture have a jjear-.-'hajicd body and are in some cases i)ainted 
with simple designs consisting of lines and chevrons, .stars in circles or cre.scents. 

-V noteworthy feature of the Cemetery is that the whole of the Westenr 
a= well as the western part of the Eastern Trench were littered with a thick layer 
of 2 ) 0 ^shcrd.s similar to those found in other areas at Harappa. Other 

jrortable objects of the chalcolithie culture recovered from this area were 3 
steatite seals, 4 faience sealings, 2 cubical weights, a tiny conical lingam (H 95), 
two polished beads (H 232 and il 475), a lot of thin discoid steatite beads 
(TI 449) O' framnentars' tablet of steatite relieved with a .series of five cre.>ceiits 
(H 4fi9) and a flower pendant, whose petals were inlaid alternately with lajfis 

lazuli and red stone. Of the .sealings, Xo. II441 ‘ e ’ is cuboid showing an 
acacia tree 'with a platform round it on one side and two pictograms on the 


/ 
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opposite side. Each of the remaining two sides is incised with a dotted circle. 
Sealing No. H 550 is of the Boeotian shield pattern. Among other interesting 
objects are a faience cubical die (H 413), two rams (H 183 and H 221), a 
star-shaped nose-disc (H 123), a fragmentary flower (H 412), a tiny bud-shaped 
pendant (H 317), a narrow-necked vase of hlack pottery (H218) and a frag- 
mentary toy showing a crocodile and its young basking in the sun (Plate 

XX Yin, d, 1). 

Skeletal remains ; Area G. 

The skeletal remains struck last year in Trench II in Area G have now 
been cleared. Immediate danger from saltpetre did not permit of a compre- 
hensive photograph being taken of the remains as a whole. Therefore for 
keeping an accurate record, two separate plans indicating the positions of all 
the bones and pottery were prepared. One of them showed the remains found 
approximately on the upper level and the other those below them or on a lower 
level. The plan that accompanies this account is a combination of these two 
plans and in it bones and other objects found on the lower level are shown in 
red. For convenience of plotting the whole area has been divided arbitrarily 
into four divisions marked I to IV on the plan (Plate XX^X). The whole 
find has been numbered G289, but in each division, pottery objects have been 
numbered alphabetically and bones numerically, the skulls being di.stinguished 
by the addition of the letter ‘ S ’ and pottery by the letter ‘ P ’. 

The skeletal remains were found pell-mell 4' to 5' 10" below the surface 
over an area of 14'xl0' and comprised 20 human skulls, fragments of a few 
others, 10 lower jars, parts of vertebral columns, hips, leg and arm bones and 
some animal bones. 

Mixed up with these human skeletal remains were large quantities of the 
tvpical Harappa pottery and animal bones including those of the cattle. Dr. 
B. S. Guha of the Zoological Survey of India who has made a preliminary exa- 
mination of these remains recognizes among them skeletons of at least 4 adult 
males, 2 adult females and 2 children. Xo ornaments or other distinguishing 
objects were found with these skeletons. All heads were severed and in some 
cases actually heaped up. Pottery objects were ordinarily found near the 
skulls. It is also noteworthy that the quantity of other bones was too small 
for the twenty skulls laid bare. 

Further details of these skeletal remains will be supplied in the Monograph 
on Harappa, which is under preparation. 

KOTLA NIHANG. 

By Mr. Madho Samp Vats. 

At the instance of Mr. H. Hargreaves, Officiating Director General of 
Archaeology in India, I vi.sited the village of Ivotla Xthang Khan, District 
Ambala, in the latter part of July 1929. It stands at the foot of the Siwalik 


1 A S. I., 1928-29, p. 82. 
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hills, about a mile to the east of Ropar and is situated upon the western part 
of a large mouinl which stretches irregularly from west to east. At the east 
end of this mound is a small hamlet or tajiri of the same village. On the north, 
the mound is bounded by a hill stream which flows only in the rainy season, 
on the south by a mango garden and on the other two sides by cultivated fields. 
The height of the mound varies from 12' to 30'. 

Surface indications showed that the mound was once occupied by a very 
ancient habitation. A part of the mound has in modern times been brought 
under cultivation or levelled up for thrashing corn. An area of about 12 acres, 
however, is cpiite undisturbed and here, four trial trenches, each running north 
and south and measuring *30' X 8' were dug between the village and the tajrri. 
Starting from the village they were named I, II, III and lY and excavated to 
7', 4' 10", 6' and 4' respectively. None of them showed any structural remains. 
Potsherds were abundant in Trench III. less so in II, scarce in I and altogether 
absent in lY, while natural pebbles occurred in varying degrees in several of 
them. Minor antiquities found in the^-e trenches included a tiny chert weight, 
three goblets with pointed bases, a pear-shaped vase, a medium sized cvlindrical 
va^e, >tem of a dish- on- stand, a broken ringstand, a wheel, a cup handle, a tiny 
handled lid, two triangular terracotta cakes and fragments of other triangular 
and circular ones, a number of terracotta nodules, a fragment of a ribbed faience 
bead, a part of a faience bangle, other potsherds, a fragment of a trough, top 
of a ^fl^idf-shaped vessel with incised chevron and thick potsherds painted with 
black bands. Sardar Mubarik Ali Khan alias Mohd. Yusaf Khan, a local Rais 
presented to me other earthenware vases and I acquired in the villaoe other 
.similar f»bjects, all found in the same mound. Only four complete bricks 
were' found in the trenches and they measure 12j"x6"x3". 12"x5-J"x2t" lO®" 
X5J"X2J" and 10"X5"X2|". ' ' ’ - 2 2 •• 4 

These antiquities include several which are identical in .shape, etc., with 
those familiar to us from the excavations at Harappa and Mohenjodaro and 
thus prove the exten.sion of the Indus Yalley Culture as far ea.st as the district 
of Ambala. For puri)oses cf conquirison I have photographed together four 
rows of objects two from Harappa and the other two from Kotla Kihang (Plate 
XXIX, a-d). Xo seals with pictograi)hic writing, chert knive.s, terracotta toys, 
etc., have yet been found, but this is due no doubt to the extremely limited' 
nature of the operations. 

LALABHAGAT. 

By Mr. Madho Sarup Vats. 

This is the name of a small village in the Dehra])ur Tahsil of the Cawnpore 
Histrict and is one of a group of two villages locally known as Devagaon. I 
was informed by Mr. Rameshwar Dayal, who was then Deputy Collector at 
Cawnpore, that there was at this village a large .sized figure of a red .sandstone 
cock carved in the round and an ancient mound. I visited the place in his 
company in September 1929. At the north-east end of the mound is a domed 
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chamber facing east in which is enclosed a broken red sandstone pillar 16" square 
in the lower portion and octagonal in the upper portion. The lower square 
portion is buried in the floor of the shrine, the octagonal portion which is visible 
being 6' 8". The pillar was taken out and cleaned and photographed. One 

of the sides of the octagonal portion is sculptured with various devices and 

scenes (Plate XXXI, d). The one at the top depicts a box like object between 

a pair of well carved swans. The box is suspended from a pole \'isible across 
the necks of the birds. A little below this is a scene depicting the sun seated 
in his chariot which is drawn by four horses. A female figure on the right 
holds an umbrella over the god’s head, while the other carries a chdmara. The 
horses are shown as trampling upon a demoniac head (Plate XXXI, e) possibly 
representing the demon of darkness and below this head are shown three female 
'figures profusely ornamented and standing upon a double row of 13 dwarfish 
demons. In these three female figures we must recognise the three wives of 

Surya, viz., Usha, Pratyusha and Chhaya. Next below we notice a well carved 

peacock and below this again an elephant facing left and trampling upon lotus 

fiowers (Plate XXXI, /). The lowest scene represents Lakshmi standing, facing 
left, receiving her usual shower bath from a pair of elephants. To her proper 

right is a pilaster emerging from a pot supported on the head of an atlante and 

crowned by a figure of a cock. From this it is obvious that the large figure 
of a cock carved in the round referred to above, must have served as the crovming 
feature of a pillar or pilaster. One short epigraph in characters of about the 
1st Century B.C.^ is engraved upon the face of the pillar adjoining the one on 

which these reliefs occur. It represents ‘ kumdra vara ’ (Plate XXXI, 

c). Another small inscription is inscribed vertically on another face of the 
pillar, of which chandra sya can only be made out. 

The figure of the cock in the round mentioned above (Plate XXXI, b) is 
of the same red sandstone of which the pillar just described is made. Between 
the feet of the bird is a mortice 6" in diameter which obviously held the tenon 
of the pillar to which it belonged. Mr. Rameshwar Dayal acquired at the 
village of Lalabhagat a copper coin which has been identified as one of Sodasa 
the well-known Satrap of Mathura of about the 1st Century B.C.^ 

The cock was regarded as an apotropaeic of the Iranians, as herald of the 
dawn in India and as the sun-bird by the Greeks. It is found represented on 
monuments of the late Persian period in Babylon and also appears on the reverse 
of coins struck by Sophytes (Saubhuti) king of the Salt Range about 305 B.C.- 

DUMAPUR. 

By Mr. Madho Samp Vats. 

About a mile and a half from Lalabhagat is Dumapur, a hamlet of Tipatia, 
where under a tree lies an octagonal fragment of the shaft of a pillar (Plate 
XXXI, a). Near its existing upper end is tied to the shaft with a rope a taper- 
ing post which bifurcates at the top, but what hangs from its ends is not clear 

'* The characters are obviously assignable to about the 3rd Century xV- D. Ed> 

2 Smith’s Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Plate I (t), 
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The rope is wound three times round the shaft but has only one knot. The 
pillar resembles in some respects the two sacrificial iyiipa) posts^ from Isapur 
now in the Curzoii Museum of Archseology at Muttra, but its purpose remains 
uncertain. 

SHER SHAH’S BAOLI AT WAN BHACHRAN. 


By Khan Bahadur Maiilvi Zafar Hasan. 


At the instance of the Deputy Commissioner, Mianwali, the well, known 
as Sher Shah's Baoli at Wax Bhacheax in the Mianwali District (Plate IV (a)), 
which had been suggested by the Local District Board as worthy of pro- 
tection as an ancient monument, was inspected during the year. The Baoli 
which is constructed of brick, runs from east to west and a long flight of steps 
leads down to the water level. These steps are unroofed above to a distance 
of some 80 feet but beyond that they are covered with domes and arched roofs. 


The latter near the well, which forms the western end of the Baoli, have partly 
given way, otherwise the monument is in a very fine condition. According 
to the local tradition it was built by Sher Shah, who was responsible for found- 


ing the town of Khushab in the locality. The tradition receives no support 
from history or inscriptions but from the style of architecture the buildin" can 
be assigned to his period. The entrance to the Baoli is marked by two mmars 
which form an unusual feature as they are not found on any other Pathan or 
Mughal Baolis. The building which is Xazul (Government) property has been 
declared a Protected Monument under the Ancient Monuments Preservation 
Act of 1904, and has been added to the list of monuments in the Punjab main- 
tained in this circle. 


Shujahad. 


After his visit to Shujabad in October 1925, His Excellency Sir Malcom 
Hailey, the then Governor of the Punjab, directed that the use of the JAHAZ 
MAHAL at SHIMABAD in the District of Multan as Tahsil office should be 
discontinued as soon as new rooms were ready for the Tahsil office and that 
the building should be kept as an archseological monument. During the last 
touring season the Archeological Superintendent in charge accordingly inspected 
the building in question and reported on its condition. 

According to the three Persian inscriptions on the western wall of the east- 
ern compartment of the buildings the palace was built in 1223 A.H. (1808 A D ) 
by Xawab Muzaffar Khan, the son of Xawab Shuja Khan, who was responsible 
for founding the town of Shujabad, called after him. The reasons for naming 
it the Jahaz Mahal are unknown, there being nothing particular in the design 
of the structure suggesting the title. The building is a square block and con- 
sists of an octagonal room in the centre surrounded by four eight-sided chambers 
on alternate sides of the central room and a similar number of appartments of 
irregxdar shape in between. In the centre of the middle room is said to have 
been a fountain, which has disappeared since the building has been in use as 


* A. S. E., 1910-11. Plate XXHI. 
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an office, and in its place now stands a square platform with a wooden railing, 
appertenances of the Tahsildar’s court. In the centre of each of the four 
outer walls of the building is a doorway with a window on either side. The 
compartments surrounding the central room are double storeyed, their roofs 
being at the same level as that of the central room. Under the western com- 
partments there were tahkJianas (underground chambers) which have now been 
closed up. It is also stated that there was originally a room on the upper 
storey of the building (possibly the central room) but being considered unsafe 
was removed some time ago. 

The most interesting feature of the palace is its beautifully carved wooden 
ceiling and colour paintings, representing cities and palatial buildings, on the 
walls of the western room (Plate III, (6)). Unfortunately these paintings have 
suffered much from periodical white-washing, which at places entirely hides theirt 
from the view. The ceiling also is not well preserved being broken at various 
places and repaired injudiciously with unsightly wooden planks. 

Architecturally the building is of little importance, but the remains of its 
mural decoration and the fine wood work of the ceiling deserve attention. At 
the same time, too, it is not entirely devoid of historical interest, having been 
constructed by a Local Nawab, who was one of the most prominent men in the 
Punjab before the advent of the British rule in that Province. In short the 
palace deserves consideration and preservation. It is not, however, of suffi- 
cient architectural or historical interest nor is it of sufficient antiquity, being 
only a little over 100 years old. to warrant steps being taken to preserve it from 
Central Government funds. 


EXCAVATIONS AT NALANDA. 

By Mr. M. II. Kuraishi. 

In continuing the excavation of the Buddhist site of Nalaiida in Bihar, 
a sum of Rs. 15,010 was spent in the year under review against a total grant 
of Rs. 15,000. 


Monastery Site No. 7. 

The area contains three main monasteries built one above the other. The 
topmost structure was unearthed during the year 1927-28 and in 1928-29 ex- 
cavation was carried dovm to the middle structure which coincides with the 
Devapala stratum, in the cells on all four sides of the monastery and also in the 
verandah in front of them on the south side. During the year under report, 
the excavation was continued to the same stratum i.e. the Devapala stratum 
in the south half of the east and west verandahs and in a part of the centre 
courtyard, and to the third or pre-Devapala level in the south verandah and a 
quarter of the courtyard contiguous to this verandah. In the main entrance 
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the topmost level has been maintained in the north half ; the south half has been 

exposed down to the 2nd level. it u 

At the east end of that section of the centre courtyard which has been 

excavated to the 2nd level, were discovered the remains of a couple of cooking 
chulhas and the base of a structure which probably served as a portico in front 
of the main shrine. These structures, however, belong to an intermediate le\e 
between the 1st and the 2nd or Devapala level of this monastery. No trace 
of the usual paUa brick pavement was discovered on the second level. 

In the pre-Devapala edifice the centre courtyard is paved with bricks as 
usual ; and near the south-east corner, built about 8 feet away from the parapet 
of the east verandah, is the south wall of a structure which from its size and 
position appears to have been a subsidiary chapel in front of the main shrine. 

No antiquities of any importance were recovered from this site ; no well 
has vet been found in the courtyard. 


Monastery Site No. S. 

The excavation of this monastery was taken up in the latter half of the 
vear under report and the topmost and the second or Devapala level structures 
were completely exposed. The monastery on the second level consi.sts, as usual, 
of a spacious brick-paved courtyard in the centre surrounded by colonnaded 
verandahs with rows of monks’ cells at the back on all four sides (Plate XXXII), 
The main shrine occurs, as usual, in the middle of the east side and the main 
entrance in the west row opposite the shrine. On either side of the entrance 
is a store room ; and in the north-west corner of the court a well. 

The main shrine in the middle of the east side contains no platform or pedestal ; 
but a beautiful stone statue of Avalokitesvara, 3'-9" high, was recovered from 
near its centre. 

The open spaces generally found in the corners of the verandahs in other 
monasteries were, in this monastery, blocked up at a slightly later period of 
occupation to form separate cells. From one of these extra cells, viz., that in 
the north-west corner, were secured C bronze statues of Buddha and Bodhi- 
sattvas and these will be found described at page 201 below, A feature 
of special intere.st in this monastery is the existence in a cell in the south-east 
corner, of the original masonry above the missing wooden lintel of the door 
frame. 

Another interesting feature of this monastery is a large sub.sidiary shrine 
in the east half of the court, some 10 feet away from the parapet of the east 
verandah. The north and east faces of the original plinth of this shrine are 
decorated with a row of squat pilasters with little brackets in between. Above 
and below this row of pilasters, the plinth shows simple mouldings ; and some 
of the little brackets referred to are covered over with lime plaster and embo.ssed 
with lotus flower patterns. 

From large quantities of ashes and charcoal found all over the courtyard, 
verandahs and cells, it may safely be inferred that the monastery was destroyed 
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by fire. But since all tbe 8 bronze objects recovered from this monastery 
were found lying close to one another in a single room, it is not unlikely that the 
building had been deserted by its occupants before its destruction by fire. It 
is also obvious that as several of the cell walls are standing up to the roof level 
with no traces of any later walls upon them no regular monastery was ever 
built upon its remains in later times. To judge from the style of the stone 
and bronze images found in this monastery and also from the level of its brick- 
paved courtyard it seems likely that this monastery belongs to the Devapala 
period. This monastery was presumably two storeys high. 

The only remains of the topmost structure that have survived consist of 
traces of a concrete pavement over the east end west end cells of the south 
low, a few bits of walls here and there over the cells of the same row, and a 
large room in the south-west corner. The west wall of the last mentioned 
room passes over the lowest step of the stair which originally gave access to the 
roof of the earlier monastery and which it thus blocks up. 

The passage betw’een Monasteries 4 and 6. 

This passage was cleared of debris right down to the level of the thresholds 
of the door openings found at the west end. Similarly the mass of debris in 
the original passage between monastery No. 1 on the south and monasteries 4 
and 5 on the north, was removed right down to the level of the lowest step of 
the large stair giving access to the topmost structure of monastery No. 4. A 
doorway, 7 feet high by 4 feet wide, was cut through the east wall of monastery 
No. 5 at its junction with the north wall of monastery No. 1, in order to connect 
this passage with the new approach road to the site. 

Approach road. 

With a view to facilitate access to the Nalanda site, a strip of land for an 
approach road from the District Board Road on the east was acquired in the 
pretdous year. This year the road was laid out, its earthwork completed and 
two pucca culverts constructed for drainage of rain water. 


ROCK PAINTINGS AT HOSHANGABAD. 

A survey of the pre-historic and later rock paintings existing in thi.s Circle 
was undertaken at the instance of the Director General of Archaeology in India. 
A beginning was made with the Hoshangabad District, where the existence of 
such paintings in the Reserve Forest was reported by the Divisional Forest 
Officer. The paintings photographed this year are all found on the smooth 
face of a large detached rock lying at the extreme east end of the Adamgarh 
quarry near Hoshangabad, and represent hunting scenes. A most interesting 
feature of the hunt is that while the male buffaloes are being attacked by horse- 
men and footmen armed with spears and swords, the females and calves have 
all been driven into a large enclosure. Above the scene representing the hunt 
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are detached figures of several animals prominent amongst which is a figure of a 
giraffe which shows a peculiar inclined protuberance at the junction of the neck 
and shoulders, supposed by some to represent wings. Below the hunt scene 
are figures of warriors armed with bows and arrows. A samhhar appears in 
another place. Some of the paintings seem to have been retouched in recent 
times. 


EXCAVATIONS AT PAHARPUR, ETC. 


By Mr. K. N. Dikshit. 

In the main temple at Paharpur the work of examining the interior of the 
central chamber at the top was undertaken during the year. The walls of the 
chamber had already been excavated up to 25 feet in the season of 1927-28 
but as it was considered desirable to dig down to the level of the outside ground, 
the work was carried on to a depth of over 71 feet from the top, special arrange- 
ments such as scaffolding and pulley having been made for the purpose. The 
brick masonry of the chamber walls was in better preservation in the lower 
portions. The iimer ends of the three niches seen in the walls of the north 
east and south antechambers were found to have been protected with brick 
work a few inches in depth. The filling in the central chamber consisted of 
columns of debris alternating with masses of dark earth. The dimensions of the 
chamber were found to be 12' 6" square at a depth of 30 feet as compared with 
13' 6" at the top, a slight outward bulge being thus noticeable in all the walls. At 
the depth of 38 feet four square platforms from 2' to 3' square were brought to 
light at the four corners and about 3 feet lower down the wall^ + i 

with mne regular offsets descending towards a finely laid brick floor 6' 6" b 
6' 2". It is noteworthy that the bricks used in the floor are 3" in thickness 
while those of the first offset are as much as 4" in thickness An ' t 

view of the floor taken from the mouth of the pit looking downwards ^be 

found in (Plate XXXV, d). The platforms which are composed of only a few 

courses of bricks are built at a level roughly corresponding to that of the antZ 
chambers and mandapas outside. As no relics or other foundation d 
were found on the floor, it was decided to dismantle part of it to asmrt ’ ” 
lay beneath it. Instead of the loose debris and earth found above the floo 
18 carefully laid courses of full size burnt bricks super- imposed on seveLl f^^t 
of regularly laid layers of brickbats were revealed by the excavation 
feature of some interest in the lowest part of this foundation masonry^ was 
8" square aperture at the centre which continued well over lo feet ^ T 
The rough con-struction of this aperture indicates that it uas not meant f^^^ * 
relic chamber. The expectation that the examination of the lowest strat^^^ ^ 
the centre of the building might reveal, as in other Buddhis monumeltr^^ cT^ 
cations of an earlier and smaller structure, was not fulfilled in the ' 
Paharpur temple. On the other hand, finds of the usual kinds ^of^^ 
plaques and ornamental bricks similar to those used in the construction^'T^ h 
main building even at a depth of 70 feet prove that the entire super^LuctLl 
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from the foundation upwards was erected at a period not earlier than the seventh 
century to which the stone images and terracotta plaques have to be assigned- 
In this respect Paharpur offers a striking contrast to Nalanda, where the great 
temple has been found to contain evidences of no less than seven successive 

integuments covering an ever-extending area and attributable to a cumulative 
period of not less than 4 to 5 centuries. In Paharpur the main fabric of the 
temple is apparently to be attributed to one period only, viz., the 7th-8th century 
A.D., although traces of subsequent alterations and repairs can be assigned 
to the 9th- 11th centuries A.D. 

The monastery surrounding this lofty temple was planned and constructed 
on an equally large scale with the central temple and, during the year under 
report, over 120 rooms on the north, west and eastern sides were exhumed. 

The earliest monastery at this site must have been built by the end of the 8th 
or beginning of the 9th century A.D., when Buddhism was again flourishing in 
Bengal under the royal patronage of the early Pala emperors. The original 

enclosure walls of the main temple, which were exhumed this year, were at a 
distance of 17 feet from and generally parallel to its basement walls. A care- 
fully built covered brick drain at the ground level carried off the refuse water 
from the higher terraces of the temple, which are provided wdth stone gargoyles. 
No drain or any other structure which can be attributed to the date of the ori- 
ginal construction of the temple has so far been discovered in the area inter- 
vening between the enclosure walls of the temple and the outer monastic quadr- 
angle. The discovery of landings exactly in the centre of the western and 

eastern sides of the quadrangle irrespective of the position of the central monu- 
ment (Plate XXXV, c), also points to the conclusion that the central temple 
and the surrounding monastery were not built simultaneously. As the entire 
establishment at Paharpur is designated in inscriptions as the great Vihara of 
king Dharmapala at Somapura, it is obvious that the construction of the monas- 
tery must be attributed either to Dharmapala or to his son Devapala who, 
according to Taranatha, built a lofty Vihara at Somapura. 

Although the first monastery on this site was built in the beginning of the 
9th Century A.D., there are clear indications of repairs and restorations carried 

out in three subsequent periods. It is remarkable in this connection to note 

that a 12th century inscription^ recently found at Nalanda records that a Bud- 
dhist monk of Somapura carried out extensive repairs to the four monasteries. 
The general plan of the building consisting, as it did, of series or rows of cells 
(about 13' 6" square) each with an anteroom at the back and a broad verandah 
in front, was adhered to throughout the period of its existence. Generally 
speaking the second period (about the lOth-lJth century A.D.) was the most 
flourishing period of this establishment ; while the repairs of the latest period 
mostly of a very superficial nature indicate that the monastery had fallen on 
evil times. The discovery of a number of coins of Sher Shah and Ismail 

Shah in the uppermost strata on the western side of the monastery probably 

only indicates that the ruined site was selected for hiding a treasure in the 
1 Ep, Ind.t Vol. XXL p. 97 
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troublesome times that preceded the Muglial occupation. Lsually, however, the 
remains met with on the surface of the monastery belong to the 12th century 
A.D. Under the latest floor lie rooms and floors of the 2nd period built in 
a very substantial manner with well-beaten concrete floors and broad doorways 
with a distinct inward splay, which the last builders had perforce to block up, 
owing probably to their inability to provide doors of the previous size. The 
floors of the 2ud period are generally better constructed than those of either the 
earlier or later ones, but the use of about half the total number of the rooms 
for non-residential purposes is apparent from the elaborately ornamented brick 
or stone pedestals that have remained in them. It is not easy to say 
whether in the earliest monastery on this site a similarly large number of 
rooms was set apart for devotional purposes. The evidence so far available 
inclines me to think that in the original monastery of Dharmapala almost the 

whole of the accommodation was set apart for the residence of monks. Of 

the image pedestals referred to above the most elaborate and ornamental 
examples are those in the western cells of the monastery. They are generally 
constructed of brick, beautifully chiselled and arranged in a variety of designs 

in the lower portions. Stone pedestals also occur here and there. The 

photograph in Plate XXX\T, a will give an idea of the construction of these 
pedestals, especially of their front faces. Mention may also be made of square 
mortice holes in the centre of some of these pedestals, which were meant to 
hold the tenons of the images installed upon them. In one room I noticed a 
number of circular holes cut in the floor in front of the pedestal showing 
the occasional use of temporary awnings over the image on special festive occa- 
sions. It is noteworthy that no images representing Buddhist or Brahmanical 
gods were discovered in situ during the excavations on the western side of the 
monastery ; nor were any stone or metal images of a size commensurate with 
that of the pedestals, discovered elsewhere in the building. It may, therefore, 
safely be inferred that most of the images worshipped in this monastery were 
removed by the monks when evacuating the place. The few stone and metal 
images actually recovered this year belonged mo.stly to the Hindu faith. One 
small metal image represents a Jaina Tirthankara. 

In the monastery area, this year’s work linked up the areas previously 
exposed in the middle of the northern, eastern and we.stern sides with each 
other and with the area in the south-west corner exposed by the Calcutta Uni- 
versity’s excavations of 1923, The north gate which was evidently the main 
gate of the monastery, was different in plan from the other two that have 
since been brought to light. Each of the latter appears to contain a central 
block of three rooms surrounded by a circumambulatory passage and distin- 
guished by well-marked projections on the exterior face and by a broad 
stairway leading to the courtyard on the inside (Plate XXXV, c). 

The excavation of the outer wall of the monastery on the west, north and 
east sides reveals the fact that except at one or two points in the north-east 
sector there was no other means of access of to the interior except through the pillared 
hall in the north gateway. There are signs of repah and wholesale rebuilding 
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of, or additions to, the outer rampart wall, but the alignment remained almost 
identical throughout. The anterooms of the monastic cells, which appear to 
have been built at a higher level than the cells themselves must have been in 
the nature of lofts, closed by the solid block walls. In an isolated instaiice, 
namely, in room No. 136, on the west side the existence of a low vaulted chamber, 
4' in length, has been revealed in the ante room of the cell. This may have been 
approached from outside, but, generally speaking the strong outer rampart wall 
of this monastery must have prevented all kinds of intrusion from outside. On 
the north side, the exterior of the rampart wall shows between rooms lo and 16 
a stone threshold and door opening which pro\dde valuable evidence regarding 
the diherent periods of occupation of the monastery. The original level at 
this place is indicated by the concrete floor of the passage which is coeval with 
the stone door- sill. The second period is indicated by the blocking up of the 
original entrance and the renovation of the doorway with a splayed opening 
at a higher level. Inside, the small guard rooms flanking the passage on the 
east were superseded by small niches on the west and after another renewal 
at a later period, the entire passage was filled up and the room brought on to 
the same level as the monastic cells at the latest period of the monastery. 

That the inner wall of the monastic cells also underwent successive changes 
is clear from the excavation of the verandah floor in front of rooms 120-122. 
Here the two doorways of an earlier structure stand isolated without any con- 
nection with the recessed foundations of the latest monastery or with the stone 
outlet of the later rooms (Plate XXXV, b). In places there are brick pillar 
bases at regular intervals in the original verandah which it would not be un- 
reasonable to assume, supported some kind of a railing. At the north-west 
corner the inn er retaining wall of the verandah in the latest period has stone 
slabs which also seem to have served the purpose of supporting a roof on pillars. 
The walls of the cells are as usual plain though at some places the verandah 
walls were decorated with rows of terracotta plaques similar to those on the 
main temple. One of such plaques noticed in front of room No. 33 shows a 
curious bust with ears pointed upward. 

The structures excavated inside the courtyard on the north-east and 
north-west appear to be of a subsidiary character. Those in the north- 
west cjuadrant are close to cells Nos. 163-174 on the north side. They 
are all enclosed within a boundary wall running parallel to the verandah. Special 
attention mav here be drawn to a structure of an uncommon style, though several 
similar structures have subsequently been found at Paharpur. It was found 
in front of room 163 and consists of a well built floor supported u])on a series 
of low corbelled vaults (Plate XXXV, a). The only suggestion I can offer is 
that this mode of construction was adopted to prevent moisture reaching the 
shrine or other structure that rested upon it. 

Among portable objects found during the year the most noteworthy are 
stone images of Revanta. the hunting god, and Manasa, the snake goddess ; 
metal images of Uma-mahesvara. Oanesa, and a Jaina Tirthankara (Plate 
XXXVH, a-c) and the lower part of a stone pillar, 2' 7" in height, bearing a 
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votive inscription in ]jroto- Bengali characters of the 11th century A.D. Men- 
tion may also be made of a terracotta plaque which ]nesumably represents tlie 
baby Krishna stealing butter from his step-mother's churning pot. A large 
number of ink pots nunstly of burnt clay were found, aKo a number of pottery 
f^haras full of shell lime, which latter may have been meant for stucco decoration. 
The excavations also revealed jars filled with covri shells which were the usual 
medium of exchange during the Pala period. Other jars appeared to have 
been fixed into the floors of the cells for the storage of grain, etc., but very little 
of real value seems to have been left behind when the monastery was evacuated. 

A small isolated mound close to the masonry ghat on the south-east of the 
Paharpur monastery was excavated during the year and revealed the existence 
of a late temple dating ])robably from the early Muhammadan period. It 
consists of a rectangular hall or mandapa with an octagonal brick pillar base 
in the centre and a small room at the west end which )uay have been the shrine. 


Mahasthan. 

No further excavations were undertaken at this .-ite during the vear under 
re])ort. Among antiquities brought to light bv the rains was a small frao- 
mentary terracotta figure of a female, ])re>umably a Yakshi, which must be 
assignable on grounds of st\le to the Sunga ])enod. dhe figure has a perforation 
at the to]) for attachment to something. No structural remains of an earlier 
date than the Bupta period have so fur been unearthed at Mahasthan, but that 
it dates from the Maiirya i)eriod and represents the ancient city of Pundra 
or Pundravardhana has been established by the recent discoverv of a valuable 
inscription among these remains. 


Baxopeii. 

A Sahitya Parishad or local literary wiciety maintains at this place a small 
museum in which several interesting images have been brought together. Of 
these a copper imago of Diirga and an early ^tone image of N'ishnu of a different 
type to any found elsewhere in Bengal deserve a sj)ecial mention (Plate NXXVl, 
/)). Vishnu has the usual attributes in his hands but the chakni or disc is held 
in the lower left hand in a jicciiliar manner. The a])])roximate period of thi.s 
scul})ture would be (j-7th century A.D. 

At the house of Mr. Nalini Mohan Boy (■houdhiirv, the Zamindar of Tepa, 
District Bangpui, 1 >aw a number of interesting images. Most of them were 
[)robably collected outside Bengal. One of these images represents a four- 
faced Harihara which dates from the Jlth or 12th centurv A.D. The front 
and rear heads are those of t'ishmi and Siva respectively/ the .side faces re- 
present the Varaha and Nara<imha incarnations of \’iAiuu (Plate XXXVI c) 
The head of Siva is shown in his terrific aspect as characterised by the third 
eye, a fang issuing from the mouth, and protruding eyes. This collection also 
includes a miniature model teuqile showing the Sun-god, \dshnu, Siva with his 
consort Oauri and a limia on the four sides respect'ivelv. 
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Murshidabad. 

At Kaiidi which is the headquarters of a sub-division in the Murshidabad 
District there is a temple dedicated to Eudradeva in which an old Buddhist 
image of the 9th or 10th centirry A.D. is being worshipped as a Hindu deity. 
Two single-cell Siva temples of the typical Bengali curved cornice type of the 
16th- 17th century A.D. flank the passage leading to the more modern shrine 
where the image is worshipped. The image in question is one of the typical 
Buddha figures with the eight great scenes from his life depicted in the style 
of the Eastern School cf sculpture. 

Panchathupi, a large village in the Kandi sub-division, was visited during 
the year for examining a mound locally known as Barkona Deul. It measures 
about 170 feet by about 85 feet in width and is 15 feet high above the surrounding 
level. Several structures which are distinctly visible in the mound appear to 
belong to the Pala period. The mound has been recommended for protection 
under the A. M. P. Act. In the Kalibari at the same place an interesting 
black basalt image of Durga (height 2' 6") is fixed in a 'pucca platform. The 
image is seated in the lalitasanu po.sture and holds a rosary, vase and trisula (?) 


EXPLORATION IN ASSAM. 

By Mr. K. Dikshit. 

The earliest monuments in the Assam valley are undoubtedly to be sought 
for in the localities where the foot hills of the surrounding ranges throw offshoots, 
washed by the mighty Brahmaputra as it turns westward before it debouches 
into the plains of Bengal. The most important spot along the bank of the 
Brahmaputra that has maintained its importance throughout the history of the 
province is the vicinity of Gauhati and the sacred Kamakhya hill, well known 
as the gates of Assam, where the hills close on the river on either side and proviile 
a permanent bank for the settlement of the earliest colonists. Another pic- 
turesque spot on the river bank, further west, where the Brahmaputra touches 
the fringe of the forest-clad hills of Goalpara on the north is Jogighopa, so known 
from a number of caves or cubicles cut into the granite rock, which though in 
hand for conservation for a number of years were first inspected during the 
vear under re))ort. Of all the caves, the easternmost which is No. 5 is the 
best pre.served. It measures 7' 4' in breadth, 6' in depth and 6' 5" in height, 
and has a rf)Ughly roundetl ceiling and in front a verandah 25' long by 11' broad 
The platform of brick and mud masonry in the centre of the cave, said to be 
dedicated to Kali, is undoubtedly of modern construction. A chase running 
acro.ss the entire breadth of the cave on the top serves to drain away rain water 
from the facade. Cave No. 4, which is almost inaccessible, is 5' deep by 5' 7" 

broad at one end, but only 4' 8" at the other. It has an entrance 4' high. 
Cave No. 3 is a broken excavation, situated midway between Nos. 4 and 5 on 
the one hand and Nos. 1 and 2 on the other. Of the latter which are situated 
close to the village and the steamer ghat. No. 1 was seriously damaged by the 

u 2 
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great earthquake of 1897 (Plate XXXVI, e). Xo. 2 which is trapezoidal in 
shape is 5' in depth and has a platform cut into the rock for enshrining an image. 
A narrow opening, 2' 9" in front, gives access to the cave but the roof is only 
3' 8" high. Flights of steps have been cut into the rock on either side and a 
ledge on the top diverts the rain water from the face. These excavations 
apjiear to be coeval with those at Pandu and the earlier excavations on the 
Ivamakhya hill which date from the 9th-10th Century A.D. 

Two other iuitiquitie* inspected in Assam during the year deserve mention. 
At a picturesque spot at the foot of the Kamakhya hill, a short distance over a 
spring to the left as one enters through the first curved cornice doorway, there 
i' a sliort Persian inscription which reads Chashiin-i-KJd-.i' Inh-i-linyat meaning 
‘ the qu'ing of Khizr, the source of life ’. It must huc'e been inscribed under 
the order.-' of a Mughal girindee at Gauhati in the time of Emperor Aurangzeb. 
d'be other monument is a seated rock-cut figiue of Gauesa at the landing ghat 
between the Chummery and the Mission mounds at Tezpur. It is 3' in height 
to the top of the trefoil arch and holds sweetmeats, flowers or .sprouts and pdsa 
in three hands, the foiufh being di.sposed in the vamcla or boon-be.stowing 
attitude. The gargoyle and the chamfered pillars at the side point to the 
9th- 10th century as the probable date of the image. The entire figure has 
been bedaubed with red by the local worshipper.s, who have erected a corru- 
gated shed over it. 

EXCAVATIONS AT NAGARJUNIKONDA. 

By Mr. A. II. Longhurst. 

The excavations carried out at Xagarjunikonda during 1929-30 brought to 
light two more important sgiipn,? (Xos. 6 and 9), two large mona.steries (Nos. 1 
and 4), a number of inscriptions, many beautiful ba.s-relief sculptures and carved 
pillars and stone beams. 

STVFA 6 is .situated about three furlongs to the west of the Great Stupa 
built )iv the lady Chanti.siri and described in the Amiual Pieport for 1928-29. 
It seems that in 1927, dlr. M. Hamid Kuraishi partly excavated Stupa G but 
found nothing of interest except a few bas-reliefs. Before leaving, he covered 
up the stupa and sculptures with earth and debris, apparently for .safety, so 
that when I visited the .site, the following year, I found the mound covered 
with grass and weeds and nothing to indicate that it had already been nartlv 
excacatcd. It vas not until la.st year that 1 was able to thorou^^hly explore 
the mound and it was well that I did so, as two important discoveries were made. 
The stupa vas built of brick in the u.sual form of a w^heel and measures 40 feet 
in diameter. Originally it was faced with carved limestone slabs of the usual 
kind. A few of these and a broken .stone beam decorated with carved panels 
illustrating the chief events in the fife of the Buddha were recovered and removed 
for safety to the large sculpture enclosure which is now maintained at Nawar- 
junikonda with two watchmen specially appointed to look after the ruined 
buildings and antiquities discovered. The few sculptures recovered from Stupa 
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6 are niucli worn and mostly broken. The vertical slabs wbicb encased tbe 
drum”of tbe stupa are carved with tbe usual representations of stupas and figures 
of worshippers standing at tbe foot of pillars supporting Buddbist symbols, 
sucb as a wheel or a stupa. Tbe bas-relief panels carved on tbe stone beam 
portray tbe birth of tbe Buddha — Queen Maya’s Dream ; Casting tbe Horo- 
scope ; and tbe Birth and Seven Steps. In these sculptures, tbe Seven Steps 
are depicted on a long cloth usually supported by fom male figures dressed like 
princes, who apparently represent tbe gods who watched over tbe Buddha’s 
birth. As usual, tbe sHijm bad on each of its four sides a projecting rectangular 
platform on wbicb was a group of five lofty .^tone pillars, called aijahi stumhJias 
in tbe inscriptions. Tbe beams are alway.^ found in front of or near these 
ayaJia platforms, and, in all probability, formed tbe cornice .stones of tbe'C plat- 
forms. Or they may have formed tbe single transoms of tbe toranas or gate- 
wavs on each of tbe fom sides. But this seems unlikely as no pillars have been 
found that could have supported them in this position and they were certainly 
not set up on brick piers or tbe foundations would have remained. I am 
inclined to tbuik that at Xagarjunikouda, tbe toixiuas and railing's were of wood 
and have long since disappeared. Tbe railings could not have been of stone, 
other-wise some trace of them would be forthcoming. Tbe same remar k.^ ‘’“Pply 
to tbe toranas. Not a siirgle pillar has been found that could have been used 
to support tbe transoms. We may therefore conclude that these carved beams 
originally adorned tbe platforms wbicb faced tbe four gateways of tbe stupa. 
Thev measure from 10 to 12 feet in length and are about a foot in thickness 
and carved on one side only wbicb indicates that they were budt into some 
structure sucb as the platforms in question. Had they been used a> transoms 
for toranas. they would have been carved on both sides, as at Saiicbi. In 
these Andhra Stupas, it is quite clear that tbe ayahi platforms were regarded 
as the most important feature of tbe stupa and all the best sculptural work 
was lavished upon them. In tbe centre facing tbe entrance, was usually a 
bas-relief image of the Buddha in one of bis conventional attitudes, tbe Turning 
of the Wheel of tbe Law or First Sermon being tbe most popular at Nagarjuni- 
konda. Four of tbe ayaka pillars belonging to Stiqai 6 are ornamented with 
crudely executed figures of tbe Buddha Preacldng (Plate XXXWII, a). a 

rule, the pillars are qtdte plain, but they are sometimes inscribed like those 
belonging to the Great fstupa. Tbe inscriptions show that tbe pillar.s were 
oifts and tbe names of the pious donors are recorded but no iu.~cription has 
so far been found explaining the meaning of these groups of five pillars facing 
the cardinal points. Tbe crude figure of tbe Buddha in an attitude of teaching, 
carved on tbe base of tbe pillar shown in Plate XXXYIII, a, clearly shows 
that it was set up in commemoration of tbe First Seriuon. Again, the Madras 
Museum contains tbe base of an ayaka pillar from tbe Aimnavati Stupa decorated 
with a stupa symbolising tbe Buddha’s death (Plate XXX\HII, b). Of tbe 
many beautiful sculptures recovered from tbe Amaravati StApa none are finer 
or more interesting than tbe one shown in Plate XXXVIII, c. It, gives us 
a good picture of an Andhra Stupa in all its glory and clearly shows tbe posi- 
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tion." of the ayaka platform.s. But the most mteie>tiiii; feature about this 
wonderful bas-relief i.-' that the meaning of these groups of pillars is revealed 
to us for the first time, for here., we find the bases of all the ayakrt pillars of the 
front platform decorated with conventional emblems denoting the chief events in 
the Buddha's life (Plate XXX\T^II. r/). The two sacred trees probably re- 
present His Birth and the Sambodhi the two wheels the First Sermon and the 
Stipnr in the centre His Death. We know that the great Asoka set up pillar.s 
to mark the sites where these great ec'ents -are said to have occurred and there 
seems little doubt that these uyaka ])illars have a similar meaning. The sculp>- 
tures too, both from Xagarjunikonda and Amaravati, show that the Andhra 
Buddhists regarded the leading events in the history of the Buddha as five 

in number, and these were — His Birth, the Going Forth, the bambodhi, the 
First Sermon and His Death. These five scenes are portrayed in the bas- 

reliefs o\'er and over again, particularly in those which adorned the ayaka plat- 
forms. 

A remarkable feature of the stone faced stvpas unearthed at Xagarjuni- 
konda is the number of carved slabs which are missing. For instance, the 
only slabs and beams recovered from Stupa 6 are thcjse shown in Plate XXXVIII, 
a. Driginally there must have been four long beams and at least two dozen 
upriuht slabs. Had there been a neighbouring town or village close at hand, 
as at Amaravati, their disappearance would cause no surprise, but in this case, 

they were not removed for modern building requirements and they do not seem 

to have been broken up on the spot or some signs of such vandalism would 
have remained. Haiu' of the slabs and almost all the ajjaka pillars are broken, 
probably the work of treasure-seekeis who dug pits in the centre of the stupcn^ 
and undermined the ayaka platforms in their search for buried treasure. How- 
ever. the brr)ken stones remain to show what hap]iened : it is the total dis- 
appearance of so many of the slabs that causes suiqnise and one wonders whether 
they really ever existed, or whether the gaps in the stonework were not filled 
up with stucco ornamentation. The sinpa.s were certainly iiot faced with stone 
from to]) to bottom. It was only the walls of the drum, the ayaka platforms 
and the base of the dome itself that were encased in stone. Above the spring- 
ing of the dome the brickvmk was ((nered with plaster and decorated in that 
material. Had the top of the dome been faced with stone, some of the manv 
hundreds of carved stone^ required for the work would have remained but not 
a single stone has been found that could have been used for this pur]>ose. The 
slabs were bedded in mortar agaiimt the brickwork and the spaces and the faults 
filled up and rectified in ])laster. In a domed edifice like a stupa it is obviou.s 
that upright slabs c.mld not have been used above the sjjringing of the dome” 
so we may safelv conclude that this portion of the monmnent" was executed 

in plaster. The U-c was ],robably of brick and the umbrellas surmountina it 

of wood or metal. Seceral pieces of stucco oinamenf were found, proving that 

this style of decoration was employed not only to the stupas but also to the 
monasteries and it seems probable that some of the ])anels were executed in 

this material when the builders ran short of stone or it was found necessarv 
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to expedite the work. Since the stupas were always given a coating of white- 
wash or thin plaster on completion, it made no difference to the appearance 
of the bas-reliefs whether they were executed in stone or stucco. The stucco 
antiquities recovered from the Gandhara monuments show that the latter were 
also finished off in plaster. The interiors of the great rock-cut monuments 
at Ajanta and elsewhere were also treated in a similar maimer. The plaster 
was necessary to lighten the gloomy interiors and serve as a suitable background 
for colour work. At Xagarjunikonda, all the buildings were built of brick and 
jilaster. Stone was used only for pillars, floors and sculptural work. Although 
there is plenty of granite and other good building stone available on the spot, 
the Buddhists never used it. They used only white or grey limestone sjjecially 
transported by river from a distance and at great trouble and expense. There 
seem to have been two reasons for the choice of this material, firstly, when 
brst quarried, it is comparatively soft and very easy to carve ; and secondly, 
it is more absorbent than any other kind of building stone and takes plaster 
cr whitewash well and its colour blends better with the latter than any other 
kind of stone. The Buddhists have always shown a preference for a white 
or light coloured stone for their images and sculptures, and when, as in the 
case of their rock-cut temples, such stone was not available they always used 
plaster to attain this end. The Hindus and the Jains on the other hand preferred 
a black or dark coloured stone for their images. 

As Mr. Hamid had already excavated the interior of Stupa 6 and found 

nothing; I was not very hopeful of finding any relics, but as he had done the 

same thing with regard to the Great Stiipa and missed the relics it contained, 
I deputed Mr. Gopal Pillay, my Excavation Assistant, to again excavate Stiipa 
6. The stupa is in the usual form of a wheel, the brick spokes dividing the 
interior into eight triangular chambers. All of these were carefully excavated 
down to the ground level and in the chamber facing the north the relics were 
found but in a crushed condition. The relics were placed in a small gold 

reliquary shaped like a bowl with a lid of the same pattern and measuring three- 
Cjuarters of an inch in height and one inch in diameter. This was placed in a 
little silver casket in the form of a stupa and probably about two inches in height, 
but the latter was found in such a hopelessly corroded and broken condition 
that no description of it is possible. As a rule, these silver caskets were placed 
ill earthenware pots but no pot was found in tiii'- instance. It seems that 

the casket was placed on the floor of the northern chamber of the stupa and 
then buried in earth and brick debris, the latter crushing the casket in the pro- 
cess. However, the gold reliquary, although also somewhat crushed, was found 
complete. The lid had fallen off but the contents remained intact. These 
consisted of a number of small round gold lotus flowers of the usual kind, a few 
broken iade, coral and pearl beads, a tiny piece of bone and two small coin- 
like medallions made of thin gold and measuring five- eighths of an inch in dia- 
meter (Plate XXXVII, (1). One is embossed with the head of a Greek- like 
male figure and the other with the head of an Indian lady (Plate XXXVII, c). 
They are obviously meant for portraits of two important per.sonages, probably 
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a king aud a queeii. Eotli a,ie oi tlie .^auie size and iu the same foreign style, 
and have hole.-^ diilled at the tuo ihjwiug that they were once worn as pendants 
on a necklace. They ,'eeui to have been struck to comuieinorate some special 
event; jierhaps the Iniildiug of the Cdeac Stupa by the lady Chamtisiri who was a 
sister of Kiim Siri CliaiiitaiJifda. Tun great lady's name oeciu's frequently in 
the in'Cri])tion^ discovered at Xagaijunikonda as the donor of many religious 
woik' and an ardent devotee of the Buddliist faith, .^o it seems probable that 
we hao'e here a portrait of the prince>^> in question and perhaps the male figure 
reprc'ent' ;i. portrait of the ruling king tU the Andhra country in the 3rd century 
A.D. 

The classical feature^ and ^tyle of workmanship exhibited in these tiny 
medallion:^ .sugge.^t "Western influence. The same may be observed in several 


of the 'culptures. the tvo bp't example^ being the Greek-like male figure holding 
a drinking-horn ami the Scytluan Warrior {vide Kern Institute, Annual Biblio- 
grapliij of Indian ArcJtaology for 192 i , Plate 1 1). The inscriptions inform us 
that Buddhist monks and other-- from Gandhara aud Kashmir frequently visited 
Kagariunikonda. There was also at this period a brisk trade between Southern 
India ami Eome and >uc]i town- as dlasulipatam and Ghantasala in the Krishna 
delta are mentioned hy Roman lii-torians as important trade centres. In those 
days the Krishna- Ava-s probably a bigger river than it is now aud natdgable from 
Xagarjnnikonda to the sea all the year round. Even now during the rains 
this i- po.-sible for country craft. That the river cvas extensively used as a 
highway is certain and the great block- of limestone used in the buildings could 
haA e been brought to the t(AAAzi by no otiier means as there are no roads leading 
out of the valley Avhich is completely surrounded by lofty hills. Feeling that 
this must haA e been tlu’ case. I explored the aa'IioIc of the river front at Kagar- 
jumkoncla. some tiAo iiiile- in extent, aud after .some trouble OAVing to thick 

jungle I discoAcied the qua_A or laiidiiig-stage. It Avas coA'ered AA'ith jungle 
and eAeii the local Aillager.- did iiiit kiioAV' of it.s existence. It measures 
about .?oU feet m liaigtli bi .30 feet AAide and the front Aiall is 6 feet in height. 
fl’liree roAA's of broken j.illar.- placed 10 feet apart and extending from end to 
end .-hoAv tliat it AA’a- coA'ered Avith a roof of .some kind, probably thatch. It 
stands Avell above the ordinary water level, but in the rains the river rises to 

the level of this qmiA- a-ud it is rather surprising to find that it still remains so 

well pre-erA-ed considering tliat it lias not been repaired for centuries. There 


\va< jiot rime to excavatf^ thi^ >ite la>t 


} ear but it i> a work that should be under* 


taken . 1 - 
stood lai 


-oine of the tuiried pillars mav 
tlie (}uav >eeiu^ to lia^'e >erved 


be iiiseribed. The long building that 
a kind of Customs House or a row 


of >'-hop-. The ])illars are 
teries indicating tliat it wa- 
STCPA f/.— This was 


]hain and different to those employed in the monas* 
not a religious building. 

di^hO\eied by Hr. Gopal Pillay on the wesiern side 


of the valley iu life (jbc'Oinu of the river. 


It measures 42 feet iu diameter 


and oii plan and in con-tnictioii m similar to Stfipa 6, and, like the latter, was 


faceii AAith bas-relief .slabs most of AA'hich AA'ere recovered together \Adth four 
beam- but most of the sculpture- are unfortunately broken. No relics were 
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discovered in this stupa except a few bones of— an ox, deer and hare. These 
were ail ieiuid together along with a broken doll’s head made of red pottery 
in a cliamber on the irorth- eastern side of the stupa. In the opposite chamber 
on the north- rvestern side were two red earthenware water pots and two bowls of 
the same material all filled with hard red earth. Similar vessels were found m 
a monastery and appear to be ordinary domestic vessels used by the monks 
when taking their meals. They may have contained bone ash which has since 
been destror ed by white ants or perhaps food and water for the spirits of 
the dead animals whose bones were buried in the stupa. These animals were 
regarded as sacred as ve are told that the Buddha had assumed their forms in 
pi'e\’ious births and one of the broken slabs recovered from this stupa gives an 
excellent rendering of the Sasa Jataka in which the Eodhisattva takes the form 
of a hare (Plate XXXAII, /). On the right we see the hare talking to his 
friends the jackal, monkey and otter in a wood near a village on the Oan-^es, 
and on the left the monkey is shown offering a cluster of mangoes, the otter 
a fish and the jackal a pot of ghee to Sakka disguised as a Brahman beugar, 

while above this group the hare is portrayed jumping iiito the fire the 

Brahman has kindled so that the Brahman may have roast hare for dinner. It 
is a pretty story and one not often portrayed in Buddhist art. Hares, jackals, 
otters, gazelle, panther and peafowl are still common at Nagarjunikonda and 

■' were probably far more numerous in the third century A.D., when these sculp- 

tures were executed. In one of the monasteries a small earthenware pot was 
found containing the bones of several hares and field mice. At Xagarjunikonda, 
there is a pretty little brown field mouse not unlike the European Durmouse 

only a trifle larger. It is a very friendly little animal and it seems probable 

that the Buddhist monks who lived in the monasteries encomaged them as 

pets and when they died buried their bones in pots. They also appear to have 
kept domestic fowls and peafow'l, as a few bones of these birds were found mixed 
with those of the hare. In some cases the state of the bones show^ed that the 
bodies of these animals and birds w^ere cremated, but as a rule they w'ere not. 
No complete .skeletons w^ere foimd and I do not think they were buried in that 
form. Only a few bones of each animal or bird seem to have been saved and 
they must have been kept in a pot for some considerable time for burial in a 

stupa, a monastery or apsidal temple, as w’e found animal bones in all three of 

these difierent types of Buddhist buildings, but mostly in the stupas. 

Of the sculptures recovered from Stupa 9, those decorating the four beams 
are most interesting but one beam only w'as found in a good state of preserva- 
tion, the ctthers being much worn and broken. The scenes jiortraved in the 
panels adiuning this particular beam (Plate XXXIX, a-e), seem to illusTiate an 
important event in the history of Buddhism anti not one of the Jatakas. The 
scenes read from right to left and in the first one, we have a picture of a king 

with two royal ladies seated beside him, while five female attendants, one of 

them holding the royal umbrella, stand in the background and an armed Yava- 
nani guards the palace doorway (Plate XXXIX, a). Similar female guards are 
represented in some of the Gandhara sculptures portraying royal palaces. From 
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what happens in the next scene, we may conclude that the king and the ladies 
are discussing the comparative merits of Brahmanism and Buddhism with the 
result that the king decides to publicly denounce Brahmanism (Plate XXXIX, b). 
This is illustrated in the second panel where the king is shown crushing with his 
right heel a Siva linga encircled by an enraged seven-headed serpent. Two 
attendants, one holding the umbrella of State above the monarch's head, are 

depicted on the right, while the king’s general dressed in Greek robes and holding 
a sword stands in the centre with the ministers on the left (Plate XXXIX, c). 
They are all represented with their right arms raised aloft apparently denoting 
that like the king they denounce the Brahman faith. The same incident 

occurs on a slab recovered from Stupa 2 (Plate XL, a). Here, the incident is 

represented as taking place outside the city gateway and a group of angry 
Brahmans are depicted denouncing the king’s action. The large panels are 

separated by small vertical ones usually decorated with a pair of royal lovers. 
The-e smaller panels as a rule are purely decorative and not connected with 
the stories illustrated in the larger ones. But in thi^ case (Plate XXXIX, e), 
as three figures appear instead of two, they may be meant to represent the king 
(in undress) with his wife and daughter. In the next panel we see the Bodhi- 
sattva ■seated on the Diamond throne under the shade of the Bodhi tree at Gaya 
(Plate XXXIX, e). A tiny elephant is shown descending from the heaven to 
denote the Buddha’s miraculous birth (Plate XXXIX, e), while below there 
i' a little figitre sitting on the coils of a many- headed serpent apparently meant 
f(,r iMuchalinda Xaga. the tutelary deity of a lake near Gaya, who protested 
the Bodhisattva from rain by expanding his great hood over him. On the 

right, the king accomYjanied by the same two royal ladies is seen approaching 
the Bodhi-^attva with a spear, while the ladies are shown protesting against 
lii- hostile attitude and '^ucceed in persuading the king to listen to the Great 
1 eacher who soon converts him to Buddhism as is shown bv the king huinbl.' 
sitting at the foot of the throne with his hands raised in adoratiojt while his wife 
stands behind in a similar position. This same incident also occurs on a carved 
slab recovered from Stupa 2 (Plate XL, h). Here, the king holding a .spear 

and followed by an armed retainer is shown coming out of the city and making 
his waA' to Gaya where the Bodhisattva is portrayed under the Bodhi tree with 

a grrotto in the backgrouncl. while the two ladies are portrayed begging the king 

not to harm the Buddha. Then as in the other panel, the king and (jueen 
are shown as having become converts to Buddhism. These scenes .show that 

this monarch who was apparently a Brahman before he publicly renounced that 
religion, did not take kindly to Buddhism at first, but later on, when he under- 
stood its doctrine, we find him, as shown in the last two panels, renouncing hi.s 
kingdom in order to become a Buddhi.st layman. In the fourth scene (Plate 
XXXIX, h), he is depicted as a Chakravartti monarch surrounded by the seven 
•Teivels [Sapta ratnani), viz., the best specimens of each kind that appear during 
the reign ; the jewel of the wheel, of the elephant, of the war-horse, of woman, 
of the pearl, of the general, of the minister. All are shown in this bas-relief, 
the ]iearl as a pendant for a necklace is depicted next to the wheel. The posi- 
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tion of the uionarch’s right arm denotes that he renouncing all these good 
things or perhaps dedicating them to the cause of Buddhism. In the last 
scene we see Muchalinda Naga protecting the Bodhisattva from the rain. The 
wa\’y lines above Muchalinda ’s hood denote the lake near Gaya in which the 
serpent dwelt (Plate XXXIX, d). The piece of matting or tattie serves to 
divide the panel into two scenes and also indicates that the incident took place 
during the Monsoon. The four figures dressed in Buddhist robe.-^ appear to 
represent the king with his left hand holding the edge of the matting, his daughter 
beside him and his wife in the background, while his son stands next to the 
daughter. The two figures which I take to represent the king’s son and daughter 
both hold thin sticks or branches in their left hands and as the scene takes place 
at Gaya, the sticks are probably meant to represnt cuttings from the Bodhi 
tree and that the king is shown sending forth his two children as missionaries 
to establish Buddhism in other lands. If my identification of these scenes is 
correct, it seems we have here a conventional rendering of the life of Asoka who 
was regarded by his co-religionists as a mighty Chakkravartti and patron of 
Buddhism, to whose influence the whole Indian Peninsula was forced to submit. 

Another beam is decorated with four scenes illustrating Queen Maya’s Dream 
(Plate XXXIX, /), Casting the Horoscope, the Xativity and the First Sermon, 
while a third beam portrays four excellent scenes from the Champeyya Jataka, 
and the fourth depicts scenes from Sivi Jataka and the Subjugation of the Mad 
Elephant. Of the upright bas-relief slabs, seven were recovered but only two 
are in a good state of preservation (Plate XL, c and d). Two carved Foot- 
print slabs and an inscribed pillar were found in a field near Stupa 9. 
Estainpages of the inscription were sent to Dr. J. Ph. Vogel and Dr. Hirananda 
Sastri, Epigraphist to the Goveniiiient of India. 


EXCAVATIONS AT HALIN. 

By Mans. Charles Duroiselle. 

Excavation work in Burma was continued at Hmaavza (Old Prouie) and 
Pagan, and extended to Hahn, during the year under report. 

Halin is situated twehe miles south of Shwebo in Upper Burma and is flve 
miles east of Mokso-gyon Railway Station on the Mandalay-Myitky’ina branch 
of the Burma Railways. It is coimected with the .Mokso-gyon Railway Station 
by a Public Works Department Road. 

It was visited in 1904-05 by my predecessor, Mr. Taw Sein Ivo, and 
for a short note of the place and of the excavations conducted by him there 
at that time, a reference may be made to the Report of the Superinten- 
dent, Archaeological Survey, Burma, for the year ending 31st March 1905, 
pages 7-10. 

Halin is one of the very oldest sites in Burma, but its early history and that 
of the neighbouring country is not known. A legendary account of Halin may- 
be found in the Shwebo District Gazetteer published by the Burma Government 
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au(l ill Illy notes on the Rock-cut Temples in Po-wun-daung.^ The earliest 
record containing a reference to it is a stone inscription in Burmese dated 1082- 
83 A.D., which was found on the platform of the Shin-Pamiaw pagoda, Halin, 
and has been preserved in situ. It records the dedication of lands in the Halin 
Circle to pagodas and monasteries built in honour of a monk by Saman Battrya, 
a ^overnoi' of Halin and Minister of king SitJni.- 

Ibilin ’ is the modern pronunciation, evolved, through the regular pho- 
netic law' obtaining in Btumese, from the written form ” Hanlin Its classical 

nainc', a> given in one or two modern works and based to some extent on older 

oral trailitions. are : Haihsavati. Pachchhimanagara. Haiiisanagara. Kamavati 
and llallana (i). It constituted a governorship in the llth-12th century A.D. 
In the course of time, it seems to have dwindled in importance ; during the time 

of the last Burmese Kings, it was in charge of a headman. 

At present it is a group of hamlets totalling in all about 500 houses, accord- 
ing t<i the latest census, and was built on the high grounds skirting low-lying 
marshy lands containing mineral springs. It has been for centuries and i.s still 
one of the centres of hjcal salt industry, which, though hardly remunerative, 
is being kept up through sheer force of habit handed down from oenera- 
tion. 

In the canirse of his excavations at Halin, Mr. Taw iSein Ko found an in- 
scribed 'tone with Pyu writing in an old South-Indiau character.^ It is also 
stated that villagers, who cultivate the fields within the old city walls, have found 
from time to time, objects of antiquarian value, such as, gold, silver, and bronze 
figures, ornaments, etc., but that these had been s(dd cr melted down for the 
sake of the metal. 

Dtuing the year under reiiort, another inscribed slab also UTitten in Pyu 
wiis fnuiirl at a spot a few hundred feet to the south-east of where the stone men- 
tioned above was found by Mr. Taw Sein Ko. Both these slabs are sandstone 
but fairly hard in texture, and the inscription.s were incised on their natural sur- 
face a, they came out of the quarry (Plate XLI, a & e). The writing on the smaller 
sb.ue, f.uind in I'tOAOo, appears on palseographical grounds, to be older in date 
by a few centuric', but that on the new stone seems to be more inqiortant from 
the historical point of view. The latter contains eight lines of writing (while the 
former c(mtains only two not counting the interlinear one) and probably records 
a historical fact concerning a local chief and his wife, who^e names may be found 
ill lines 2-4. 


According to a local legend, Halm was founded by a certain king named 
Karabho, a son ot the fabulous Mahasammata. After him there reigned 798 
kings, the last of whom was succeeded by Pyu-bhandhava, who made Pyu- min 
his Uparaja. These events are placed long before the time of the Buddha, and 

^ A* S. I,, 1914-15, pp. 44 and 45. 


’ I’h- brin^ to the rdgi, of king Sawlu (1077-1084) whose .style is not found anj-whero in inscriptions or other 
documents ; S.thu , wh.ch a style common to many kings of Paga.t, may also have been hi.s. ThisTnscrip- 
tion IS one or the earliest m the Burmese language, according to its date 

, 0 ,.’ AMogical Surcey, Bunnu, for the year ending Slst March 

lUiOy p]j* -I’A-O. ® 
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may mean nothing beyond the fact that the fir.-st king who ruled over the country 
was one bearing an Indian name, that Halin was an old Pyu settlement, and 
that the date assigned to those events has been antedated by nianv centuries. 

It is yet premature to discuss the contents of this new P^ui inscription for 
the reason that our actual knowledge (jf the language is extremely meagre ; so 
much, however, seems certain that neither Karabho nor the names of the other 
Pyu kings just mentioned find a place in it. 

A peculiar feature of the stone under discussion is a crescent- shaped orna 
ment surmounting the inscription, which led certain IMo'lems of the neighbour- 
ing ^ullages to think that it might have something to do with their faith. They 
were disappointed, when they found the language and writing of the inscription 
to be quite foreign to them. 

The exact nature of the inscription is not yet known, not even whether it is 
Buddhist or Vishnuite. The crescent has been noticed on old symbolical coins 
found in the relic chamber of a ruined Buddhist stupa at Old Prome and on two 
stone sculptures which formed the cover of the relic chamber. The Buddhist 
nature of the two sculptures is more apparent, for on each was represented, 
besides the crescent, an old form of stupa flanked by TIahabrahma and Sakra 
with five Buddhas at the base of each. On the other hand, it may be remarked 
that at spots where P}ms are known to have settled, old sites are still iiointed out, 
the origins of which are clearly traceable to Vishnuite influences. 

In his note on the excavation at Ilalin, Hr. Taw 8ein Ko made mention of 
two silver coins in particidar, which he procured at Halin with the hel]-* of the 
village- headman. He says The coins are of ecpial size, and are about ^even- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, and in thickness about one-third of that of a two- 
anna piece. Their obverse face ap})ears to represent the dJiarmachal'ra and 
the reverse the Buddhist trisRla. These coins were probably brought over to 
HalingH^ by Indian Buddhist immigrants from Gangetic India.” 

During my stay at Halin in Xovember last, I succeeded in procuring, with 
the help of the same Hllage-headman, ancther silver coin, and IMr. H. P. Searle, 
I.C.S., presented this office tvith two small coins of the same type when he 
was stationed at Shwebo as Settlement Officer i’l 1915. One other coin wag 

found in May 1922 in the possession of a Buddhist monk at Thazi, and IT N}'un, 

Head Master, Government High School, Katha, sent me a rubbing of yet another 
coin in his possession. In comiection with tlie Ia<t coin, IT Xymt uu-nte to me as 
follows: — “I got the coin from the Hllage called Halingyi. It was worn as an 
ornament by a girl from whom I bought it. They said it was found ak»ng with 
others of the same kind, in an earthen ]iot buried in the ground.” In the col- 
lection of this office, there are specimens of almost the same type in three differ- 
ent sizes. They are all silver coins. They are ab(uit 1-|-" (about the size of a 
rupee), I", and f" in diameter, but the symbols on them are more or less the 

same. A specimen of the largest size of this type is classified as follows in the 

Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I, page 333, Xo. 6, 

“ Burma ; so-called ‘ symbolical coin ’ silver — Obverse : ’ Rising sun in dotted 


^ That is, Halin. 
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horcler Reverse — ‘ V'arious symbols ' Among' the 'various .symbols’ may ^ be 
noticed the reyre.sentations of the Sun. a star, crescent- shaped objects, a smstika. 
a throne or an altar surmounted with dots, streamers or serpent- shaped 
objects, dots and carved lines. Some of these symbols may be noticed also on 
the coins of Arakan and of Prome.^ 

Now there can be no doubt that, as I have noticed elsewhere, a certain familv 
likeness exists between the coins t)f Arakan. Prome and Halinayi. This likene.ss 
becomes the more apparent when we consider that the countries wherein thev 
are found are contiguous to one another ; they are, however, sufficiently different 
to show the growth of separate principalities. One distinctive feature which 
may be ])ointed out here is that the coins of Arakan (some among the svmbolical 
ones) have a recumbent bvdl on one face with a legend above in Gupta cha- 
racter, s. This symbol arid legend are ab.sent from those of Halin and Old Prome. 

One other interesting find made at Halin is a portion of a stone sculptm-e 
in two fragments measuring 4' in height, 4|' in breadth and about 6" in thickne.ss. 
It cvas divided into two panels, but the ujiper panel, which contained a seated 
hgure. probably a Bodhisattva, !< missing, and there remain onlv a portion of 
the right hand and the right leg. The arm is resting nonchalantly on the thigh 
just abo\e the knee, the hand hanging in an easy and re.stful manner below the 
knee. From the po.siticm of the leg and the two feet, the figure .seenrs to have 
been sitting in somewhat the same posture as those in the lowermost row, espe- 
cially the hfth counting from the right, both feet of which are in practically the 
same position a.s those of the principal figure (Plate XLI. b.). Below, in a 
panel divided from the above by a. fillet about 8" in breadth, are figures in rows 
of which three are visible in their entirety. Of the others, the head only or the 
bust can be seen. These figures are all .seated with their hands raised to the 
breast in the muMsUra-mvdrd. The legs are bent and the feet cros.s one an- 
other. A remarkable feature is that most of the figures on the ri^ht half are 
wearing crown-like head-dresses, while in the other half a plain healdre.ss with 
the hair done into a knot on the crown of the head and a turban wrapped round 
it predominates. The latter is a feature which may still be noticed amoii" tlie 
old-fashioned Burmese. Large ear-lobes, from which hang heavy ornament.s 
and beaded necklaces, are seen in all. The dresses are not delineated except in 
one instance : the edge of the loomjyi or dhoti across the calf of the first lower- 
most figure on the right, so that all those personages appear to be nude ; but 
they of course, wore at least the dhoti. Now. the question is, whom and what 
does this scene exactly picture 1 This could no doubt be .solved if the lono 
inscription on the fillet separating the two panels had not been rubbed off bv 
peasants sharpening their knives on it; unfortunately all that now remains of 
that document are a few letters at the beginning. But these letters are in the 
Fyu script, which discloses the important fact that the sculpture is a Pyu one 
and that the lower panel has probably preserved to us the general cast of feature! 
of a people now long extinct. 
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If this is correct, which I doubt not, then this fragmentary sculpture must 
be reckoned as one of the mo^t important finds that have yet been made in Burma, 
and as one preserving to us a faithful record, in one respect, of that time, which 
may be placed between the 8th and 10th centuries A.D. 

The sculpture was origmally discovered by a Buddhist monk of Tagantha 
village, situated a few miles from Hahn. Another Buddhist monk of the Mya- 
thein-dan Monastery, Yebu-gon quarter, Halin, finding it, on one occasion, to be 
in danger of being completely destroyed, had it removed into his monastery 
compound. For greater safety, I had it removed from its last position, and 
preserved in a pagoda compound of the same monastery. 

A few trial pits were sunk and a trench was dug near the sites where the 
stones with the Pyu inscription referred to above were discovered, but the results 
were not satisfactory. The foundations of a brick wall, a few feet deep, were 
uncovered and large fragments of stone were brought to light. The latter look 
like boulders, and formed part of an ancient building, the plan of which is now 
hard to trace. Further excavation is necessarv. 


EXCAVATIONS AT HMAWZA, OLD PROME. 

By Mons. Charles Duroiselle. 

Excavations were conducted at Hmawza (Old Prome) at twenty-four separ- 
ate sites, most of which consisted of brick mounds, situated in different parts of 
the Old Citv, both within and without the walls. 

Within the area known as East Pyu-daik or ’ cluster of Pyu-monnds ’. I 
dug at five different sites situated within a double enclosure marked off by brick 
walls, remains of which are still clearly traceable. The walls of the outer enclo- 
sure measure 1,448' north to south and 978' east to west, while those of the 
inner enclosure measure o3’2' and 348' respectively. 

Four of these mounds were situated within the inner enclosure, two being 
near the centre and the other two near the north-east corner. Two of these site.s 
were marked with large fragments of sandstone. One of these stones had been 
worked and smoothed in the form of a pillar with mouldings. At another site 
in a low depres.sion, there was a large stone slab broken in two pieces, both 
measuring together 10' 4" in length, 4' O" in breadth and 1' 10" in thickness. 
This slab originally contained an ancient inscription, which is now quite illegible. 

A feature which had not been noticed at Hmawza in previous years is that 
inscribed stone slabs were found erected by the side of ruins as in the case of many 
temples at Pagan, 'fablets of this kind that reipiire special mention are thi)se 
found at two sites situated close to one another to the south of the city outside 
the walls at a place known as Pyo-gin-gyi. Both the slabs were unfortunately 
very much damaged, though a few letters are visible here and there on one of 
them. It was found erected close to a small octagonal building and probably 
recorded its foundation. 

A mound related to have once borne a recumbent image of the Buddha, was 
next examined. It is situated close to a temporary branch railway line near the 
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Alalitaw villcige,. and iue.^'Ui'ed 93’ U'lrtli t(» >outh by 05’ ea-^t to west with a height 
of about 8?,' above the '-uiToundiug level. Digging was started at the top at 
the .Southern end and res'ealed three teiraee.>, the lower two being about 8’ wide. 
The topnio.'t terrace which wa.-> about 2u' in breadth and was found packed with 
earthenware ve'-seD containing earth and charred bones, was, no doubt, a burial 
])lace. A liuiuber of long iron sjakes and .short .stone pillars brought to light on 
thi' terra.ce were presiunalily intended to mark the boundaries within which 

funeral uni' could be deposited. 

Portable anticjuitie.s recovered Irom this mound included terracotta 
votic’c tablets, each bearing an effigy of a seated Buddha with a Pyu legend 
below ivhich were turned up at a. depth of S' from the top of the mound. There 
wa.' also brought to light, at a depth of about 7', a .six-sided iron plate, pierced 
with 43 nails and with a large iron pin or nail with a knob lying on one side. 
Tlie plate I- almost an exact replica of that found at a burial mound in 1924.^ 
The exact piirpo'C of tlu'C plates is nut yet known. They were presumably 

connected with the burial customs of the Pvu. 

8e\-ercd mounds which e^'entually proved to be remains of old stupas were 
al'O dug into, but revealed norhing of interest, except terracotta votive tablets 
of the Ty]>e Usually found at Ilmawza. 

Special mention should be made here of a rare teiracotta votive tablet which 
wa.s picked up by a cartman in a field close to the south of Taung-lou-uyo 
village. It depicts a crowned Buddha in the dharmachaJcra-miidru seated 

cross-legged on a lotus under a tri-foliated arch in a temple and flanked 
by probabh' two other crowned figures - both in the dJiammachakm-mudra but 
seated siileways with one leg pendaut and rostmg hi a lotus. Below the pedestal 
underneath there are two couchaat deer with a lively scene depicted betw'eeu 
them, which cannot be identified witli certainty. The ])rincipal interest 
of the tablet lie' in the miniature temple above the holy triad. This temple 
consist' of a sanctum com])risiug three receding terraces .separated from each 
other by wall.s imiining inwards and preceded by an ornamental ve.stibule. 
Thi' temple rejiro'entatiou recall' the type of the monuments of Pagan (Xlth 

centiiic A.D.). which it ,intedtitc^' 0\ about a centurv and confirms Burme.se 
literary accounts (d the exi'teuce of eailier temples at Pagan and elsewhere in 
Burma. 


EXCAVATIONS AT PAGAN. 

Hy ^lons. (.'Iinrles iJiiroiselle. 

While clearing tlie dehns round the ba'c of the PAYATHOdS'ZU TEMPLE 
MIEEAETHE, a cooly louud a 'ilver plate, on l,(,tli 'ides of wlfich w^ere written 
in mk extracts from Puli text.s in Burme.'c characters. The plate measures a little 
over JU mche.' in length and 2] mdie' m breadtii, and contains six lines of writing 
on each face (Plate XLI. c). 'I'he letter.s are >quaie m character and re.semble 
very clc'cly the writing' in ink on the walK o f the Tliambhula temple, situated 

262 ^^'"'""' ^’'P^n„a,uUnt, AM,, jin, I S.n,,. 19 . 4 , 

' Tile he.i'l of tlie finuie on the lijht mis-iiii:. 
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close to the Payathonzu temple, which was built in the 13th century A.D. It 
may be noted here that there are frescoes on the walls of the Payathonzu and 
Thambhula temples, but no ink inscriptions are to be found on the walls of the 
former. 

The wTiting on the silver plate contains the gdthd of the chain of causation 
and extracts from the Paritta hymns. The latter were taken from the Siitta, 
but there are passages in them, of which the sonrces cannot be traced. Such 
passages are common to the Paritta hymns of Ceylon, Burma, Laos, Siam and 
Cambodia, but the original text or texts from which they were taken are not 
known. ^ The author of the commentary on the Burmese texts of the Paritta 
hymns remarks vaguely that such passages were composed by the great .scholars 
of olden days,- probably referring to the Singhalese sources. 

In the report for the year 1926-27, reference was made to the discovery 
at Taywin-daung; Pagan, of a bronze lotus enshrining an image of the Buchlha 
and the principal scenes from his life. Such bronze lotus shrines seem once to 
have been rather popular ; for isolated objects forming parts of such shrines 
were dug up occasionally in the course of excavations at Pagan. One of these 
which was also found during the year 1926-27 in a mound, near the Mingalazedi 
pagoda, was a small bronze image of a Nagini. Another object of this cha- 
racter was found during the year under report in the debris inside a ruined temple 
near the Shwe-san-daw-Pagoda at Pagan. This is a small standing bronze 
image of the Buddha about If" in height, standing on a lotus, which certainly 
formed part of a lotus shrine. The same debris yielded a small bronze image 
of a Bodhisattva (ht. if") seated on a lotus with one leg pendant. This appears 
to have formed part of the retinue of an image of the Buddha or a dhydni Buddha. 
Both these figures are of Indian workmanship and their date is supplied by a 
fragment of a terracotta votive tablet, bearing an effigy of the Buddha on the 
obverse face, and a Talaing inscription of about the llth-12th century A.D., 
on the reverse. 

Another mound excavated at a site about 15U feet to the north-west of the 
Tawyagyaung monastery near Myin-pagan disclosed the remains of two build- 
ings, one being a temple of the usual type and the other a rectangular brick shed. 
The latter type of building generally enshrines a recumbent image of the Buddha, 
but no traces of such an image were found in the present structure. Internally, 
it measured about 21-|-'xl3', and had two doorways, both on the same side of 
the building. There can be no doubt about the Buddhist nature of these two 
monuments as several objects of a Buddhist character were found in them. 

Altogether fifteen mounds were selected and dug during the year and re- 
vealed the remains of Buddhist religious buildings and, besides other objects, 
larve numbers of terracotta votive tablets. Some of the latter are inscribed 
on both faces, others oidy on one face, with Pali, Sanskrit, Burmese and Talaing 
epigraphs, recording principally the names of donors. In age, they are about 

I See also B. E. F. E, 0., Vol. XVII, 5, pp. 53-60. 
s Mniid-Paritiawgyi fitn , p. 103. 

Y 
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«)50 to 800 years old. showing tliat nothing so far found at Pagan dates from 
betore the lltli century .V. 1). 

Other minor antiquities included the following — 

(1) A >tone image of (ianesa. in height. Broken into two fragments, 

and found with other objects among the remain.s of a Buddhist 
temple. Four hands : right hanging down and holding a rosary, 
left bent and pressed against the abdomen. Other two hands are 
folded up, the right liolding a hook and the left a club. Mongoose 
carved on the front of the pedestal. 

(2) an image of a crowned Buddha (hands missing) standing on a lotus 

(Plate XLI, /), 

(3) terracotta votive tablets, and 

(4) a small pot-bellied and shaven headed hgure seated on a lotus. 

A.-' I have already noticed in a precdous report, Oanesa and this “ pot-bellied ” 
figure^ were once very popular among the Buddhi.sts in Burma, and how these 
two figures were combined and made me of for worldly purposes in witchcraft 
will be found discussed in j)aragraph o2. page 23, of the Annual Report of the Su])- 
■erintendent, Archreoloyicnl Survey, Burma, for the year ending 31st March 1913. 
Flere the hgure placed back to back with Ganesa (Plate XLI, d) i.s generally 
known as ” Gavam ”, shortened form of Gavampati ”, the well-known Bud- 
dhist patron saint of the Talaing,-'. 

BASSEIN. 

By Mans. Charles Duroiselle. 

In August 1929 a stone slab, mea.-uring .5 feet in length, 4 feet in width and 
■I\ feet in thickne'S- was brought to light by digging operations in a private garden 
at f\AXTHox-zix near Bassein. It .-hows in the centre an image of the Buddha 
reclining on a couch surrounded by a raised border with a groove about 2h'' in 
depth and 5" in breadth ruiming round the latter. The entire space between 
the couch and the border is occujiied by an inscription, which is continued on 
the b(n'der and a part of the groove outside it. The inscription is in Pali with 
ex])lanations in Taking (Mon) and begins with the first line iir the space abot'e 
the couch within the border. It ends with the line outside the border, oir 
the same side. It gives a very short account of the life of the Buddha 
in some of his .successive births from the time he first made his resolution 
to become a Buddlia to the time he pronounced his last words ju.st before he 
attained Xirvana. I’his account begins with four short ver.ses in Pali each 
ver.^e. the hr.^t of a stanza, gi\-ing the clue to a birth story of the Bodhisattva 
within a period long before hi.s meeting with the Brparikara Buddha, and which 
con.-equently was not recognized by the canonical texts. 'These four .stories 
are given by Spence Hardy in his Manual of Buddhism (Second Edition), pages 
91-95, which, as pointed out by Mr. S. Paranavitana, Government Epigraphist, 
Ceylon, are abbreviated ver.sion.s of a Sinlialese rehgious treatise entitled the 

‘ .Such hgures are known as Mahd Kachai or Prah Kaduxi in Southern .Shan .States and Loas (Report ojthe Ruper- 
intmdenl Arrhmologiail Snrvfy, Burvia, for the year ending .'U.st March 1922. pp, ,33-.34, para. 42 (a) and footnote). 
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SaddhatmaJankam, written by a monk nanied DLaininakitti. who lived in the 
first half of the fourteenth century. 

The Saddharmalafikctra is said to be mainly a translation of the Pali work 
entitled Rasavdhinl, but its first three chapters contain matter not found in the 
latter. The st(*ries referred to above are found in the second of the^e three 
chapters. It is interesting to note that the>e r>tories are found also in a Pah 
manuscript entitled the Sotattakh a rare work, belonging to the Library of the 
Superintendent. Archaeological Survey, Burma, and a> it may pro\'e to be of 
interest, the four verses, as foun<l in the inscription under discussion, are quoted 
below : — 

1. Gandharavisaiie nuitiirn [d] dJidraitCiviko 

2. Sattiitthl paua }iarddhipo gajcunpiyo. 

3. Byagghiiilyd sakant adasi hrahma-i:^i. 

4. Rdjdpidtl siri siddhattliatelcmi addta} 

In the story to which the first verse refers, the Bodhisattva wa-^ a young 
boatman and a resident of (dandhara. He, with his aged mother, who was a 
widow, went in the company of a sea merchant for purposes of trade and in 
search of wealth. Their boat was wrecked while crossing over to Suvarnabhumi, 
but bv the exertion of the Bodhisattva, he and his aged mother were saved from 
perishing in the sea. 

In the next birth, the Bodhisattva was a king famous for subduing Avild 
elephants. One day, while he was out on the track of wild ele})hants, the tame 
one on which he was riding, scenting females, became unmanageable, and it went 
after them. The king himself was carried away, and he could just manage to 
escape with his life. Finding that passion was stronger than all el>e, he resolved 
to become an ascetic. This story is referred to in the second verse. 

The story alluded to in the third Aerse is that of the Bodhisattva giving his 
bodv to a tigTess to appease her hunger and thus stop her from eating her whelps : 
it is a Avell-known ilahayanist story. Besides the soiuces mentioned in Speyer’s 
translation of the Jdtakamdld, page 8, the same story, differing i]i some points 
from that given by Speyer, may be found also in It. Chavanne s Ci}(ii cents Co}de-'< 
et Apologues {being extracts from the Chinese T ripitahi), Vol. I, pages 15 and 16. 

The story told in the fourth Aeise is an illustratio]i of the Buddhist idea of 
the ineligibility of a female to aspire to Buddhaliood. Briefly put, the story 
begins A\ith the Bodhisattva born as a })rincess as a result of one of his misdeed'^ 
in a previous existence. The other })rincipal personages in the story were a 
Buddha aaTio Avas a brother of the princess, and an ascetic AA^ho Avas to become tlie 
Dipahkara Buddha in ages to <‘ome. The princess, offering a cup-full of sid- 
dhattha (white mustard) oil to the latter prayed that she might become a Buddha 
like her brother in a future Avorld and that that Buddha's name might be Sid- 
dhatttia. This was repeated to the Buddha by the ascetic, hut the former 
decla re d that in her present birtli (cl^ a female) no amiouncement could be made. 

Accordiu!:’ t<> the story yiven in the Hotattaki ^he had to live over many lives 
during the aeons at the end of which s^he wa.-' reborn ass the hermit Sumedha and 


1 Sotattafci : Addsi, 
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became the Buddba Gotama. A story very similar to it may be found in 
Zimine Panndsa,^ where it is entitled “ Padipadana Jataka Chavanne’s Cinq 
cents Contes et Apologues, Vol. I, pages 263-265, tells it somewhat differently. 
According to it, the Bodhisattva was a young widow leading a chaste hfe and 
making a living by selling oil. To an old sramana she made a daily offering of 
oil to be burnt before the Buddha ; the latter made an announcement one day 
to the effect that he (the sramana) would become a Buddha. The young widow, 
on lieaiing this, hastened to the Buddha and begged of him to make a prediction 
for her in the same sense, for her daily participation in the meritorious work.' 
Buddlui replied that a woman would not attain to the wisdom of a Buddba or of 
Pucceka Buddba, not even to tbe dignity of a Brabman, Sakra, Mara or Cbakra- 
vartin. If .sbe desired to become a Buddba. sbe should first abandon ber impure 
state of being as a female and obtain one that is pure (as a male). That is to say, 
tbe Buddba could make a prediction for future Buddhabood only to a man and 
not to a woman. The young mdow thereupon resolved to get rid of her foul 
body and returning home she prepared herself for it. Then going up to a tower, 
she threw herself down, but through the miraculous power of the Buddha she was 
unhurt and found herself metamorphosed into a male. She then in her changed 
condition received the desired prediction from the Buddba. 

Tbe SotattaM is said to bave been originally composed by Chula Buddha- 
gbosa,“ a contemporary of Buddhaghosa, the great divine. The text is very 
corrupt and spoiled wdtb many omissions, and as I was unable to procure a good 
copy of this very rare work, I have abstained from giving any quotation.s of it 
here. 

This inscription contains no date ; it may, however, from the characteris- 
tics of the script, be safely put doAvn as belonging to the XVth-XVIth century 

A.D. 


BHAMO. 

By Mans. Charles Duroiselle. 

Mr. H. A. Thornton, C.I.E., C.S.I., I.C.8., Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 
brought to my notice tbe discovery of a Chinese inscription on tbe Shwe-hintha 
HILL near Myo-thit. Bhamo District, and sent me an estampage of it with a ten- 
tative decipbermeut by a Chinese Clerk. 

It was discovered by a Buddhist monk of Myo-thit in a field about a 
furlong to the south-ea.st of the Shwe-bintha pagoda. The stone on which it is 
inscribed was found broken in three pieces scattered about at approximately 
S feet apart. ^Yhen pieced together, the stone measures 6' 6" in length, 3' 7 " 
in breadth and 10-| " in thickness. 

The inscription records that the stone was set up on tbe 11th day of the 2nd 
moon in the 12th year of the reign of tbe Chinese Emperor M’an-li (1573-1619 
A D.) of the Ming Dynasty, and that it marks the spot where Liu T’ing, a Chinese 

^ HauthawaHdy Prp.as, Kengoon, 1911, pp. 463-70. ' 

^ Pitiakat Son Pon CMan, p. 65, Xo. 346. 
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Oeneral commanding an army on the western frontier, received in the name of 
the Emperor the submission of Shan Chiefs. 

It is a well-known fact that our knowledge of the history of the Shan States 
on the Burmese frontier is very defective owmg to the lamentable want of authen- 
ticated documents. The accounts as given in the Burmese histories are very 
meagre and often distorted. Parker in his Burma, tvith sj^ecial reference to her 
relations ivith China, which is dra\ra chiefly from Chinese sources, touched upon 
many points with regard to those Shan States, but even a casual reader will 
notice that this work is, in many places, not as reliable as it might have been. 

In these circumstances, this inscription is a very valuable acquisiti<jn, 
the more so as it is a contemporary record of an event that took place on a part 
of the Burmese frontier about the year 1584-85. 

Myo-thit, where the stone was found, is a small \’illage on a hill overlooking 
the Taping river, at a distance of 19 miles from Bhamo. It was mv intention 
to have the stone brought over to Bhamo where it would be safer and more easily 
accessible to \nsitors, but onung to its fragile nature, it was decided to have it 
preserved in a monastery compound close to tlie site where it was discovered. 

TRIAL EXCAVATIONS AT SIRAR. 

By Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Salmi, 

The subjoined notes on the trial excavations on the Sirar Hill, in the Khair- 
puT State in Sind, were taken at my inspection of the place on the 12th April, 
1930, under the instructions of the Director General of Archaeology in India. 

At the time of the Muhammadan invasion of Sind in A.D. 712 this territory 
was adorned with countless Brahmanical and Buddhist religious buildings. Many 
of these were destroyed by Muhammad Qasim. The remains of a few of them, 
viz., those at Tando Muhanunad Khan, Jarak, Mirpurkhas, Depar Gangro, Brah- 
manabad and Thul Mir Eukhan, mostly Buddhist, have been explored by the 
Archaeological Department and are described in detail in Mr. Cousens’ Antiquities 
of Sind. The credit of the discovery of the site described in this note is due to 
Kba,n Sahib Gul Hasan Khan, Private Secretary to His Highness the Mir of 
Khairpur, who also directed the trial excavations carried out on this site. Sirar 
is the local name of a flat-topped hill which forms part of a continuous line of sand 
hiUs stretching southwards for a distance of some 40 miles from Eohri on the 
Lahore-Karachi Branch of the North-Western Railway. The hill which is nut 
more than 500 feet in height is situated some four miles to the east of Kot Diji 
and some 18 miles to the south-west of the city of Khairpur. The Fort of Dili 
formerly called Ahmadabad, has a curioim crescent-shaped plan and contains 
geveral guns bearing Persian inscriptions of the time of Mir Suhrab, the nephew 
of Mir Path Ali Khan, Talpur, who founded the present State of Khairpur at 
the end of the 18th century A.D. The villagers beheve the name Sirar to be a 
corruption of Shiraz, one of the principal cities of Persia, which Muhammad 
Qasim had made the rendezvous for the various bodies of troops that were to 
accompany him upon his invasion of Sind. Others consider the hill to be 
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luiiued after an ancient Hindu cliiei. The Sirar Hill and those adjoining it are 
scattereil o\’er with chert blocks, similar to those from which chert scrapers of 
the kind found at Mohenjodaro would ha\-e been cut. piece.s of crystal, lunip.s of 
iron ore and large quantities of yellow ochre which, 1 was told, is u.sed for plaster- 
ing walls and was exported in large quantities to Multan. There were, however, 
no chert implements of the Indus Galley cultuie to be seen anywhere. 

The summit of the isirar hill is gained by a narrow track which winds up to a 
pleasant defile from where a path climbs along the south side of the hill. The 
other three sides of the hill are precipitous and from a distance assume the appear- 
ance of strong artihcial foitihcations. il’he fiat top of the hill inea.sures some 
;L3(» feet from east to west by some 300 feet from north to south, excluding two 
narrow ])rojections .stretching out to the north and west. The whole of this 
area is found to be occupied by an extensne Buddhist monastic establi.shment, 
which, to judge from a well preserved white marble .standing image of Buddha, 
.some carved or moulded bricks and other objects found in the excavations mu.st 
be a.s.sigued to the Biq)ta period. Most of the structural remains on this site 
have been more »u' less rajuipletely explored by the State and compri.se some four 
court' surrounded by groups of cells along the .south edge, another line of cells 
on the east and other remains df monasteries in the middle of the .site and on the 
north projection of the hill. There are aho the remains of three stuj)u base- 
ment'. one at the west end and one at each of the south-ea.st and north-east 
corners (jf the area. All these structures ap[iear to have been destroved bv fire. 
The remain' of the momi.sterie.s are all comjio'ed of sun-dried bricks and the 
structures along the .s(.uth side must have luul upper storevs as definite traces 
of staircases have survived in one or tw(» of the courts. The white marble sta- 
tuette of Buddha mentioned abr)ve was f<»imd in one of the cells on the ea.st side, 
and the photograph jmbli'hed with this article has been supplied bv the State 
authorities. Near the spot referred to. I myself jhcked up a stone slab sketched 
with a figure of a running horse auid another hgure of a duck. Bv the side of 
this slab was lying auothei' on which two or three Gupta characters of a cur.sive 
type are engraved but these cannot be deciphered with certaintv. 

(If the three referred to. one occurs at the we.st end of the .site in front 

of the monastic cells referred to. It cou.sists of a core of stone rubble, faced on 
all sides with well burnt tiricks measuring f 4l"x KlJ "x 2f ". The .sides are 
dikijiidated but the structure measures 24 feet from corner to corner. At mv 
vrsit J had a little digging made int., the centre of the structure but found nothing 
in it. 'Idle .s/npo plinth at the south-east c(,rner is 13 feet square and, like the 
one noticed above, composed of rubble finished on the outside with two layers, 
one within the other, of burnt and sun-dried bricks of the same size. Exter- 
nally the plinth is plastered witli white lime. The bricks adorned with pat- 
terns resembling lotU' petab, ileiitils, etc., iK.ticed above W'ere lying about this 
structure and must ha\e been u.sed m it' ronstructioii. The third .■^tupa phnth is 
aboUT, 25 feet along each tide, adorned with a bold torus niouldins and covered 
with a thick coat of lime plaster laid over a rm. ker coat of black mud. The 
height of the plinth .so fai expo.sed is hvc feet but .several courses at the base 
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remain to be unearthed. The interior ot the stupa also requires further ex- 
cavation. 

The portable antiquities yielded by the excavations included, besides those 
noticed above, door fastenings of iron, and a number of pottery articles including 
a somewhat interesting earthenware trough which is quite complete and adorned 
with a lotus pattern on the inside and a series of smaller but similar patterns 
stamped below the rim on the outside. 

The remains are situated in an Indian State and cannot be brought under the 
protection of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. The question of further 
exploration of these remains is under correspondence with the State authorities 
and proper plans of the buildings null be prepared when they have been com- 
pletely excavated. 
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SECTION III.— EPIGRAPHY. 

SANSKRIT EPIGRAPHY. 

By Dr. Iliranancla Sastri. 

Decipherment of Inscriptions. 

Xdgdrj a a ikonda I ascriptions. 

Of the importaut m'^criptioiis discovered during the year under re\dew special 
mention may be made of those excavated by Mr. Longhurst at Nagarj unikon da 
in the Palnad taluk of the Guntur District in the Madras Presidency. Like 
the records discovered at this site during the two preceding vears, those now 

brought to light are also written in the early Brahnh alphabet of about the third 
century after Christ and belong to the Ikhaku dtmasty of Southern India. One 
of them which is engraved on an dyaka pillar lying to the south of Stupa No. 5, 
wa^ copied in 1927 and, though noticed in the Annual Report on South Indian 
Epigraph/, was left out from the epigraphical resume pertaining to that year. 
This epigraph is an important record as it indubitably establishes the relation- 
ship of Bhatideva with Siri-Virapurisadata and Siri Chaihtamula bv calhnff her the 
wife Sanskrit bhdryd) of the former and daughter-in-law (swt?Ad=Sanskrit 

snvshd) of the latter. It belongs to the second regnal year of the Ikhaku king 
Ehu\ uja ho \\ a^. txie son of Siri-\ irapuri.'-adata. Including this inscnptionj 

Mr. Longhurst has discovered twenty-one records from the remains of the 

moiiasteii No. 1. one fiom Stupa No. o and several fragmentary inscriptions 
together with a complete record from the remains of Stupa No. 9. One of the 
inscriptions recovered from monastery No. 1 records a gift which the Mahdtalavari 
Chaiiitisiri made for the welfare of her son-in-law, .Siri-Virapurisadata and, 
like mme of the previously discovered records, describes the donatrix as the 

wife of MaMsendpati Mahdtalavara Yasithiputa. Kariidasiri of the Pukiya 
{fanaly) and as the uterine sister of Maharaja Siri-Chaiiitamula. The long 
inscription engraved on the floor of the apsidal temple, which once stood 
close to the east side of the Mahachetiya. also records a gift which was similarly 
made for the welfare of the said prince whom it likewise calls the jumdtd (son-in- 
law) of the aforenamed donatrix. According to the two pillar inscriptions 
(C-2 and (’-4) which were found during 1927-28. king 8iri-Chamtamula had 
another uterine sister, namely. Ilammasiri (or Hariima.sirinika) whose two 
d<ui, filters callerl Bapisirinika anrl ( 'hhathi^iri were also married to 8iri-Virapuri 
sadata. Thi'^ practice of marrying such cousins though obnoxious to the 
Bruhmauical Hindus of Northern India is still current in the Madras Presidency. 
The evidence of Subhadra espousing Arjuna, the hero of the Mahabharata war 
or of Rukmim's son Pradyumna marrying her brother’s daughter would show that 
it was in vogue in ancient India aim. Marriage of uterine brother and sister 
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ill early age?5 seems to be bintetl iii the Yama-sukta of tbe Bigveda. That Darius 
of Persia married his own sister would show that incestuous marriage was not 
looked down upon about 500 years before Christ among the Perso-Aryans. 

The word MaJiatalavarcd (or ’^n) which occurs in these and >ome 
other inscriptions requires special notice. MaJici is only a prefix meaning great. 
The derivation of the term talavara is to be ascertained. In the early Jaina 
literature I find that this term occurs ivithout the prefix mahrl and along with 
the titles Dandanciyaka, 2lantrin, Mahdmantriii, etc, This we see in the following 
quotation from the Kalpasutrcr of Bhadrabahu : — 


chhattenam dhariijainanenam seya-vara-chamarahim uddhuva-ma mhiiii maihgala- 
jaya-sadda-kayaloe anega-gananayaga-damdanayagara’-Isara-talavara-niadambiya- 
koduiiibiya-mamti-mahamamti-ganaga-dovariya-amachcha-cheda-pidhamadda-nagara- 
nigama-sitthi-senavai-satthavaha-duya-saiiidhipala-saddhiin saiiiparivude. 


The Subodhika,^ which is a commentary on this ancient work written by 
Yinayavijaya-wpod/i^uya, thus explains this technical term : — 

(talavaratti) talavarah tu.shta-bhupala-pradatta-patta-bariidha-vibhushita Raja- 
.sthaniyah. 

This authority would, therefore, .show that Talavara was a sort of Governor 
of a province. 

The other inscriptions, whether fragmentary or complete, which Mr. 
Longhurst has unearthed at Aagarjunikonda this year, have their own value and 
will be published in the Epigraphia Indica in due course. A passing mention 
may, however, be made of one inscription which is incised on the base of a stele 
or pillar found buried in the remains of Stupa No. 9. It has thirteen lines of 
writing and in language and script it resembles the other records found at Xagar- 
junikonda. Excepting the first five or six lines, which speak of the Ikhaku 
king Siri-Virapurisadata, his father Siri-Ghaihtamula and his aunt II[a]iiimaslri, 
who is here described as the uterine sister {fsddard hhaginl) of ^iri-Phaiiitamida, 
the whole record is a list of names of donors, mostly ladies. The carving on the 
pillar is worthy of notice. It does not appear to portray any legend but seems 
to depict a .scene from life. Possibly the figures represented in the relief are 
some of the principal members of the Ikhaku dynasty who were instrumental 
in the setting up of this stele. The pillar is divided into six panels.^ The 
lowermost panel contains the epigraph under notice and the tojnnost section 
contains the representation of a Stujxi enshrining the dkdtu of the Buddha. The 
penultimate panel from the bottom seems to contain the figures of the royal 
donors. The male figure under the umbrella might stand for the reigning king 


1 Vide Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. XXI, where in his article on the Chirwa inscription of Samarasimha, 
Mr Geit^er has discussed the meaning of the word talnra, which he considers to be derived from fahvira^ Ed, 

2 Jacobi, Leipzig, 1879, para. 61. 

z Bombay Ximaya-Sagara Press Edition (1923), p. 60 (first side), TI, 6 7. 

* See Ep. Ind.y Vol. XXT, photograph facing p. 63. 
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and the child on the opposite side — to the extreme left — the prince, his son. 
The female figures between them are the royal ladies who were the chief donors. 
The heap in front possibly represents the coins or gift money. The hands of all 
tho.^e ])ersons are in the act of touching the money at the time when the gift was 
made. To touch a yift with the hand is quite customary with the Buddhists 
who, in accordance with the formula ‘ sarva-satti'dHdiii^aHUttara-siikh-dvdptaye ’ 
will gladly a-<k everybody present, whether connected with the gift or not, to 
touch it and share the merit. The lady standing to the right of the male figure 
uu'dcr the umbrella, holds a kuinaudalu which is, apparently, meant for pouring 
the water of libation. The panel above represents the party of the royal donors 
coming (.m the back of a state-elephant to the sacred spot where the stele was 
t<i be j)ut up. The second panel from the top represents the king and his two 
principal queens sitting on the coach and thinking of the benefaction. If the 
surmise is correct the king is ►Siri-Yirapurisadata himself flanked by his t-wo 
queens Bapisirinika and (.'hhathisiri. These two ladies were, a.s we learn from 
the pillar inscri]»ti(»ns C-2 and C-4, the daughters of Haiiimasiri or Hainmasiri- 
nika and therefore, the cousin sisters of Siri-ATrapurisadata whom they had both 
married according to the dchdra of the time. The ladv standino- to the right of 
the seated male figure in the next panel (3rd from top) might be a queen who 
was po-sibly a staunch follower of the Brahmanical faith and did not want to 
accoinpany the party. So, another lady, apparently of the Buddhist faith 
seems to be i)res.siiig her to follow. In that case the child may very wmll be 
the prince Ehuva(u)!a. Of course this identification is to be treated as conjec- 
tural till it is supported by further discoveries. 


Churkhdri Slate Inacriplions. 

kea^ ing out the iccoids which were deciphered for outsiders and for some 
of our cii( le oflicejs, the contents of the four copper-plates which the Director 
trended (>f Yiclueidogc in Indi.r had iecei\ed from the Alaharaja of Oharkhari 
and sent lo me for disposal may briefly be summarised here. They give us four 
new iu'Ci'iptions of the Chandella rulers of Kalanjara., the well-known historic 
stronghold <d’ Bundelkliainl. The earliest of these four charters belongs to 
the reign of Devavarmaileva and is dated Alonday, the 1.5th day of the bright 
half of Mfirgasira.. in the year llGS of the Vikrama era. Beference to Swami- 
kaimu I’illai s Lidutn Lp/naurns: would show that the AIarga.sira-Purnnima fell 
on Wednesday during the Vikrama year llo.s. So the date as given here is 
irregular.. 1 he charter was issued from Kahthjara and registers the orant of 
the village of Bhuta|)allika in h.avara'htramandala-r(>/dyu situated on the banks 
of the river Yamumi to a Bui lima na named .''■/•7-Kikkana. The second document 
in the lot is dated in Sadnyit 1236 ami warn issued from Yilasapura by king Para- 
mardideva. It purports to register riie grant of a village named Sa[gaujflcrin the 
district {vidcoja) of Kira\-ida ( i) ^vhich the king made to several Brahmanas of the 
AIutautha-bhatt-r/cyra/icTm for his own as well as his parents’ welfare. In rems- 
tering this grant the charter make.s an interesting proviso that five ‘ ploughs ’ 
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of land belonging to tbe illustrious Buddha should be excluded from it. This 
obligation would show that the land which could be tdled by five ploughs in a day 
was already granted to the Buddha, i.e., to his image or the temple which 
enshrined it, evidently for worship and maintenance. This is significant for it 
shows that the worship of the Buddha continued in Xorthern India till the latter 
part of the 12th century of the Christian era. That it was extant there in the 
first half of that century is evidenced by the temjile of the Buddha which was 
founded by Kumaradevi, a queen of Govindachandradeva of Kanaiij. The third 
inscription is a charter of king Yiravarmadeva. It is dated in Samvat 1311 
and records the grant of the village named Tumutuma (or Dumuduma), which 
lay in the district {vishaija) of Da hi, to one Rauta Abhi or Ati) who had dis- 
played great valour in a fight which took place at Soiiidhl with one Dabhvuha- 
davarmman. Though this grant was also made for the merit of the king and 
of liis parents, yet it is different from other grants in that it was made in recogni- 
tion of a heroic deed. It was also issued from Yilasapura. The fourth inscrip- 
tion records the grant of the village of Kokada (?) lying in Yedesaitha-rfs7iaya 
and is dated in Sarhvat 1346. It purports to belong to the rule of a Chandella 
chief whom it calls <SVi-Hamnuravarmadeva. Apparently, he is a new ruler. 
The charter describes him as meditating on the feet of the Paramahhattdral-a 
Mahdrdjddhirdja Parameh'ara »SVi-Yiravarmmadeva who meditated on the feet 
of the Paramabhattdraka Mahdrdjddhirdja Paramesvara 6VM'rail6kyavarmma- 
deva who in his turn meditated on the feet of the Paramabhattdraka Mahdrd- 
jddhirdja Paramesvara (Sriwc^Paramarddideva. From the Ajayagaclh inscrip- 
tion of Nana^ it would appear that the Chandella king Bhojavarman was reigning 
in Samvat 1346 {i.e., A.D. 1289). The Chronology of India" mentions Bhoja- 
varman as the son and successor of Yiravarman. In view of the genealogy 
given in these records and the relationships of some of the rulers of this dynasty 
shovm by Kielhorn in the Supplement to his List of Inscriptions of Northern India 
it wdll not be unreasonable to surmise that Hammiravarmadeva was the brother of 
Bhojavarmadeva who ruled for a short time before the latter ascended the thj’one. 
Or, perhaps, he was a distant relative and his rival. The charter calls him 
Sahi {i.e., Shdh) and not the lord of Kalanjara. The inscription is badlv vultten 
and is full of mistakes. Consequently the reading of some of the names of the 
chiefs given in it is not free from doubt. 

Sittanmvdsal Cave Inscriptions. 

The inscriptions which I copied at Sittannavasal and Malayadippatti 
in the Pudukottai State of the Madras Presidency during my short tour also 
require a brief notice. Sittannavasal seems to have been a very important loca- 
lity in early days. The hill bearing this name presents a picturesque scenery. 
The designation would show that it was so named after some siddhas or ‘ adepts ’ 
who might have resided there. Or, perhaps, the place was so named in contrast 


* J. A. S, B., Vol. VI, p. 882 (Kielhom’s I.ist, No. 247 and Synchronistic Table for Notthem India, A.D. 400 
to 1400). 

2 By C. Mabel Duff, p. 206. 
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with the adjacent village Aimaviihil and the appellation meant Annavasal the 
smaller. There is a small village about a mile to the west which wa» probably 
called after this hill. At its top there is a natural cavern formed by a cleft which 
divides the overhanging top portion from the rocky floor below and i.s locally 
known as elcujippdttam on account of the .seven {dlu) square holes used as steps. 
Seventeen beds are chiselled in this cave. One of these beds is marked by an old 
inscription which is written in the early Brahmi script of about the 3rd century 
B.C. and is similar to those which I have mentioned in mv previous reports. 
T studied this inscription carefully and found that the word )tdtu was quite clearlv 
written there. This word obviously stands for the Tamil term ndcju (countrv) 
and leads me to think that ilr. K. V. Subrahmanva Avvar's interpretation of 
these records is quite cogent. On the other side of this cavern there is a cave 
which was possibly excavated about the 7th centurv A.C. It consists of a 
verandah and a cell both enshrining seated images of some Tirthaiikaras Pars- 
vanatha and others. The cave has got fresco paintings .showing great artistic 
skill like those we see at Ajanta and some other places. Availing myself of 
this short tour I arranged to get prepared on the spot several photographs as well 
as tracings of the mural paintings in the ca\e. These I intend to publish in 
the form of a Memoir on Sittanna vasal. The paintings on the ceilin"' of the 
cell show marked resemblance with the pictures found in .some of the .Jaina maiius- 
cripts particularly from Gujarat (Kathiawar). The figure painted on one of the 
pillars of the verandah seems to be a portrait. The head-gear looks like a 
Pallava crown and, together with the architectural ornamentations we .see in this 
cave, would indicate that the figure wearing it might represent the Pallava kin^^ 
Mahendravarman 1. Towards the south of this cave I found four new but short 
inscriptioim written in the early Pallava-Grantha script. Thev are mere names 
of pilgrims or visitors no doubt, yet it is significant that they* are written in the 
alphabet which belongs to the 7th century (A.D.). to the time when the 

Pallava king Mahendravarman I flourished. The Tamil inscription engraved 
on the left side of the cave belongs to the reign of the Pandva king Avanipa- 
.sekhara alias .Srivallabha and records that a certain Hahgautaman. also" known as 
Madirai A.4iriyan, repaired the inner maadapa and added another mavdapa in 
front of the temple, i.e., evidently, the cave it.self. This addition, ’ however, 
does not exist now. The palaeography of the inscription does not afford con- 
clusive proof as regards the time when it should have been incised But as an 
unpubli.shed inscriptioid of Yaraguna II mentions Avanipa.sekhara-chaturvedi- 
mahgalam, there is no doubt as to the king's identity with Brimara Srivallabha 
of the .Sinnamanur plates, whose reign came to an end in A D 862 A c i of 
this Pandya ruler has also been found. The late Dr. Hultzsch publisher it iM 
the Indicm Antiquary-. This inscription, it is intere.sting to observe calls the 
cave Arivan-ko[y]il, i.e., ‘the temple of Arivan, i.e., Arihan or \rhat ’ This 
Arivan i.s, no doubt, the Tamil form of Arihan or Arhat and evidently stands for 
Jina. It IS significant that the rock-cut temples so far found in Southern India 


^ See No. 46 of 1907 (Madiaa Kpigraphical Collection). 
* VoJ. XXT, p. 323 (plate T, Xo, 8, facing page 324). 
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are Bralimanical and most of tlieni were excavated during the time of the Pallava 
king Mahendravarmaii I, i.e., about the first half of the 7th century (A.C.). 
According to the Penija-Puranam, Mahendravarmaii I was first an adherent 
of the Jaina religion but was subsequently converted to Brahmanism by the 
Tamil Saint Apparh If the surmise that the SittaunavaAil cave was excavated 
by this Pallava king is correct, it must have come into existence during the 
early part of his reign, i.e., when he was a devotee of Jainism. 

Delhi Museum Inser{j>tious. 

Copies of four lithic records preserved in the Delhi Fort Museum were 
sent by the Director General of Archoeology in India for examination. Only 
one of these records is unpublished. 

This is a bilingual record written in the Devanagari and the Arabic alphabets. 
The Devanagari version is dated in the Yikrama year 1573 (=A.D. 1517) and the 
[Hijri] year 923 (=A.D. 1517). It records the comtruction of a well by Bibi 
Asa who is here spoken of as the daughter of Bahlol Lodi, the Sultan of Delhi. 
The details given for the Hijri year, viz., 20th day of Safar (= Saturday, the 14th 
of March A.D. 1517) would show that the record was set up about eight months 
before the death of Sikandar Lodi II which took place on the 7th day of Zi-lqa‘da 
Hijri 923, i.e., 21st November 1517. 

Epigraphical Survey of the Bombay Karxatak. 

Tivo members of my office M'ere deputed to the Bombay Karnatak during 
the year to continue the epigraphical survey. One of them, Mr. C. R. Krishna- 
macharlu, B.A., Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy worked in the Bi.japur 
District of the Bombay Presidency for some 3 months. He surveyed 229 villages 
situated in the Muddebihal and the Bagevadi taluks and secured copies of 120 
inscriptions. The other Mr. N. Lakshminarayana Rao, who is the Kanarese 
Assistant in my office, ivas sent to Poona to examine the old collection of the 
late Dr. Fleet and prepare a list of all the estampages of the Kanarese inscrip- 
tions stored in the office of the Superintendent, Arclueological Survey. M’estern 
Circle. He found impressions of not le>s than 1,212 Kanare'-e in-criptions in that 
office. After listing them all iccording to my instructions he brought the estainp- 
a^es to Ootacaniund for further studv. 

Mr. C. R. Krishnamacharlu copied 110 Kanarese inscriptions belonging to 
various ancient rulers of the Bombay Karnatak, such as the Rashtrakutas, 
the Western Chalukyas and others. A brief review of the main contents of 
the important records as reported by him is given here. 

The collection has only two Rashtrakuta records. One of them belongs 
to the time of king Amoghavarsha I (A.D. 814-15 to 877-78). It was found at 
Huvina-Hippargi in the Bagevadi taluk and registers the grant of the village 
Puvina-Pippargi in Kannavuri-i’fs^«^« to a Brahmana called Goleya-Bhatta. The 
gift is here described as Rattamartanda-dn/C‘, apparently because Rattamart'anda 
was the title of Amoghavarsha. the royal donor. The other was founJ at 

« Soe Ind . . hit ., Vol. XL, p. 216 - 
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Xarsalgi in tlie .same taluk. It belongs to the time of Akalavarsha, i.e.. 
Krishna III and is dated in Saka 88G, Eaktakshi,. Phalguna, solar eclipse {i.e., 
A.D. 965, March 6, Monday). Its importance lies in its representing the 
founder of the Cha}ukya dynasty of Kalyani, namely, Taila II, as a subordi- 
nate of Krishna III, by calling him the king’s jjdda-padin-dpajivin and Mahd- 
samantadhipali and in describing him as Chalukya-Rama, Ahavamalla, Tailaparasa 
and Satya.sraya-kulatilaka also. According to this record Taila II was origi- 
nally a vas.sal chief of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna III ruling the Tardavadi- 
Thousand country as anumga-jlvita (vassal’s hef), but later on, probably sometime 
after the latter's death, he asserted his independence and Te-e.stablished the power 
of the Chajukyas. 

The IVestery Chalukya king Jagadekajialla JayasiSiha II has four 
inscriptions in the collection. They acquaint us with the names of some officers 
who were not known before, such as the MahascDuanta Mailarasa and Yadava- 


narayana Xagavarmarasa. In one of them, the king is styled as Trailokya- 
malla and Vikramasihiha. This is rather noteworthy for he is usually kno^vIl 
by the title of Jagadekamalla. This record does not specify anv year, Saka, 
regnal or cychc, but is dated in Paushya, Amavasya, Sunday and Uttara- 
yana-Saiiikramana. As this combination took place on Sunday, December 23 
in 1033 A.D. the record can .safely be relegated to that year. One of the four 
inscriptions of Trailokyamalla Somesvara I found during the year is dated in 
Saka 971 (A.D. 1049-50). It calls Maijaladevi the chief queen (pifiyavasi) of 
this king. According to the inscriptions noticed by the late Dr. Fleet, t’handri- 
kadevi was the queen consort of Some.svara I till A.D. 1047-48. Apparently 
therefore, ;^he must have died by the time Mai|aladevi became the chief queen. 
Two of these records mention the hitherto unknown Mahamandalesvara Ganda- 
hhenouja Mantieya Vallabhadevarasa Ounda-Sahani, Malleya-Sahani and Maila- 
padeva. Only one inscription of the reign of Bhuvaxaikamalla Somesvara II 
was copied in the year. As it is dated in Saka 990, Kilaka, Ashadha, ba. 8, 
Wednesday (=25th June 1068 A.D.) it is clear that this king's rule commenced 
not later than the date given here. Accordingly this will now be the earliest 
known year for this king and not 1069 A.D. as was supposed before'. An inscrip- 
tion dated in the 20th ^ear of the reign of Iribhlx axaualla Yikramaditya 
\ I, i.e., in Tuva, Pushya, ba. 11, Monday, Pttarayana-Saiikranti (—A.D 1095 

December 25) mentions Yiivardja Mallikar.juxadeva, the son of Vikramaditya 
YI. as governing the Tardavadi-Tliousand country and would sub.stantiate Dr. 
Barnett’s surmise regarding the relationship of these two personawes. It fur- 
ther .shows that Mallikarjuna was the Yuvardja even in A.D. 1095 i e 15 
years before the date of the inscription noticed by Dr. Barnett. Another inscrip- 
tion of this king mentions his Yadava feudatory Mahdsdmanta Somadevarasa, 
the ^ lord of Dvaravatipura,’ whom we did not know before. Pratdpachakrn- 
mrfi-JAGADEKAMALLA II has some four inscriptions in the present collection. 
The earliest belongs 1o the year 1142 A.D. and mentions a chieftain named 

1 Botn . Gaz ., Vol. I, pt. ii, p. 442. 

* Ep . Ind ., Vol. XV, p. 26, f. n. 2. 
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B^a^l^n.ade^ cl who is staled as SctkciladhyaJcsha, PdtiasdhcDj i aud Dcuidddhisa and 
seems to be identical with Bammanayya or Barmadevarasa whom Fleet^ noticed 
in comiection with an epigraph of the following year, viz., A.D. 1143-44, One 
belongs to the year 1144 and speaks of the Yadava subordinate Mahcnnanda- 
l€sv(i) Cl Hernia didevarasa who also seems to figure in the third record thou*^h 

his identity is not certain for the inscription has no date in it. The fourth 

inscription lies at Salvadigi and refers to one Mcuievergade Dandandyaka Barmaya 
and also to certain events which took place in the time of the Bashtrakuta king 
SuBHAxrxGA who was called Kannara or Krishna and surnamed Akalavarsha. 
As this record mentions Manyakhefa as the capital town, the said ruler must 
either be Krishna II or Krishna III for in the reign of Krishna I this capital 
had not yet been formed. It also mentions an officer nametl Horeyama-Sa manta 
who is described as Pi ishna'i'djf(-katakc(-prdkd)'a (he., ' a rampart to the fort 
namely Krishnaraja '), Sdmantdttama and the taldia of Manyakheta. A temple 

of Siva called Horeyamesvara was built by this person at Salvadigi and king 
Subhatuiiga made a sarvanamasya grant of land for that sanctuary. In a record 
found at Minajgi, the Western C'halukya king Tribhuvakamalla Vira-Somes- 
VARA lY, is stated to have been camping at ’ iSl&VQydva-tJrtha on the bank of the 
Godavari’ in the Saka year 1107 (=A.D. 1184). The two subordinates of this 
king, namely, Kalachurya Siiiihabhupala and Mahdpradhdita Karanarasiiiiha- 
deva, the governor of Hagaratte-Three-Hundred, are mentioned in it. The 
former, i.e., Kalachurya Siiiihabhupala niu^t be identical with Siiighana who 

ruled independently in A.D. 1183 but was reduced to the position of a feudatory 
of the Chalukya throne in A.D. 1185. The Pagalatti, Hagarattige or Hagaritt- 
age of these records is the same as Hagaratte and is identical with the 
modern Hagaratige which lies in the Nizam’s Dominioiis within a distance cf 
about 6 miles from Talikoti'k The place is reported to contain several temples 
with inscriptions. A record of A.D. 1184 which was copied at Talikofi speaks 
of another subordinate of Mra-Somesvara lY named Malidinaudideivara Yiriipa- 
rasadeva who was not known to us before. It describes him as a forest-fire 
to the Jaina religion, ‘ a destroyer of the Baiiddha religion,’ ’ a demolisher of 
Jaina hasadis,' and ' establisfier of the Sivaliiiga-simhasana.' He is further stated 
to have destroyed several gdiiiayns at Parivalige. Anijevada (Aiihilwad), Uiuikallii 
'Ui.ikal) Sampagadi (i^aupiagaon). Ibbaluru (Abluri), Harudige (Haradigi), 
Auampur (Alampiir), Karaliada (Karad), Kembhavi, Bammakuru and other 
places. Possibly he belonged to the Bai'a familv. 

An inscription co]iicd at Muttigi su]i])lies the interesting information that 
about the year A.D. 1158, the Kalachurya Bijjala’s officer Daiidiuidyakd Sndfiara 
was ruling over the Tardavadi-Tlunisand country. That he governed the Belvo- 
lanadu and the territory lying in the vicinity of Annigero in 1157 is already 
knovm. Two inscriptions belonging to the year A.D. 1165, were found in the 
same village. Due mentions a new official of Bijjala. viz.. Rdjddhynkgha Suivka- 
verqade Dasimavva-Nayaka, the son cf Senddhipati i^rlkaraha Haridevavva- 

1 Bov>. Gaz., Vol. I, pt- ii, p. 458. 

= Ep. Ind., Vol. XII. pp. 306 fr. 
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Nayaka, of tlie Aga^tyavaihsa and tlie other describes Sovideva, the son of Bijjala 
as the ‘ king of Kumtaladosa,’ apparently, because he was associated with his 
father in the work of adminiAration at that time. Sovideva’s capital Modega- 
niiru is mentioned in a record of A.D. 1170 which was also found at Muttigi. 
It mentions a new officer of the king, namely, Kesavadevayya, with the titles 
MaMpradhdna, Senddhipati and Hiriija-Dcojdandyala. 

Of the Ahtdava king Bhillama, for whom Ave do not have many records, the 
collection has three inscriptions. Two of them are dated in his third year, 
Saumya, and mention his subordinate officers, namely, Mahdpradhdna Magara- 
murari Lakshmideva-Nayaka and ^Icilidniciipjcdeivara Virupadevarasa who were 
not kmnvn before. The third which is also lying at iMuttigi purports to be a 
record (d his ' eighth year,’ Paridhavin (=A.D. 1192) and is important because 
it extends the king's reign by one year, i.e., from 1191 to 1192 A.D. On the 
strength of this epigraph as well as on the evidence of the stone inscriptions at 
Nimbal which was noticed a few years ago/ it can safely be surmised that Bhit- 
lama’s reign commenced in 1185 and not in 1187 A.D. as was assumed by Fleet. 
In the present collection we have got a noteworthv record which would sut^^est 
that the initial year of the Yadava king Suighana's reign was A.D. 1197 and not 
1199 or 1200 as was formerly supposed. The record of the Affidava king 
Kaxhara (Krishna) belonging to the year 1251 A.D. speaks of the MaMmdtya 
Mahdpradhdna Chaucli-Setti and giving him the titles Raijadandddhisa and Sarvd- 
dhihdrin describes him as governing the Two Belvola divi.dons, Banavasi-Pandi- 
nadu, Hanumgal-Pandinadu and Tardavadi countries. His uncle Rahwarasa 
who was managing the villages of i^alvadigi, Bagevadi, etc., is stated to belong 
to the Silara-kula which might have been a local branch of the .‘^ilahara family. 
The two records, one of which is of A.D. 1256 and the other of A.D. 1257 call the 
king ^ Hammlra-rdya-nirmnlachchhcdana; i.e., the uprooter of Hammirarava. The 
latter refers to a territorial division called Kannada-Four-Thousand which is also 
mentioned in the inscription co]hed at Kandagall la',t rear. 


The 1212 imju-esdons of the inscri])tions in the Bo.mbay Karxatak brought 
from the office of the 8uj»erintendent, Archa?ological Survey, Western Circle, 'as 
remarked above, have all been listed and are being transcribed bv 3Ir. N. Lakshini- 


narayana Rao. They re])resent iwactically all the dynasties that held sway 
over the Kanarese Districts from the 6th to the 16th century (A.D.) Their 
analysis and classification would show that 4 cf them belong to the Early Chale- 
KYAS of Badami, 29 to the Rashtrakutas of Halkhed, 305 to the' Chalukyas 
of Kalyhni, 29 to the Kalachuryas of Kalya ni, 23 to the Hoysalas, 108 to the 
Yadavas of Devagiri, 3 to the Sixdas, 29 to the Kada^iras of HanJal and Goa 
4 to the Guttas, 6 to the Rattas, 5 to the ^ilah.Ira.s, i to P.^xdyas oi Uchchahffi’ 
3 to the K.IkatIyas, 57 to the Yijayaxagara kings. 7 to the Saluvas and 1 "to 
the Kayaka.s of Ke|adi, the rest being unassignable to any dynasty. This 
collection, it may be pointed out, includes impressions of the 225 inscriptions 
which we copied during the last four years and, also, of the 45 inscriptions which 
have already been published either in the Epiyraphm Indica or elsewhere. 
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Omitting such impressions, we have secured estampages of 942 new inscriptions 
and thereby brought the total of the Kanarese inscriptions copied in the Bombay 
Karnatak to 1885. This means that nearly half the work we had to do in regard 
to the epigraphical survey of the Bombay Karnatak has now been accomphshed. 

A detailed list of all these epigraphs is being compiled and wall be published 
in the Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy. The contents of some of the 
important records of this collection may briefly be noticed here. 

Of the Early Chalukyak inscriptions, two are of the reign of Vikrama- 
DiTYA and the third of Vuayaditya. Owing to their bad preservation it is 
difficult to decide whether the Vikramaditya they mention is the first king of 
that name or his great-grandson. 

An epigraph at Haleritti, which is dated Saka 830 and refers itself to the 
reign of the Kityavarshadeva is noteworthy in that it confirms the surnuse^ 
that ‘Kityavarsha ’ must have been a surname of the Eashtrakuta king Govinda 
IV as well as of his father Indra III. Further, it enables us to determine 
the family to which Baiikeya, the governor of Banavasi-nadu, belonged, for it 
clearly says that he was of the Chellaketana’ lineage. 

The earhest date assigned by Fleet to Jayasimha II of the dynasty of the 
Chaluk}ms of Kalya ni was A.D. 1018. But an inscription at Kanwalli, in the 
Karaigi taluk of the Dharwar District, supplies us with an earlier date for him, 
viz., Saka 939, Pihgala which is equivalent to A.D. 1017. Siriyagarasa of the 
Matura-mmsa is mentioned here as governing, under Mukarasa, the two 
‘ Seventies ’ and the five ‘ Twelves.’ Both these officers seem to be new. It 
is not yet definitely known what particular geographical divisions the- two 
‘ Seventies ’ and the five ‘ Twelves ’ signify. In an inscription^ at Hechche 
in the Sorab taluk of the Mysore State, one Santivarman of the same family of 
Matura is said to have been administering Belguhe-70, Edenad-70, Tandavura- 
12, Gedaya-12, Mugunda-12 and Puhvatti-12, during the reign of Taila II. Since 
the Sorab and the Karajgi taluks are adjacent to each other, it may be assumed 
that the two ‘Seventies’ mentioned in this record were Belguhe-70 and Edenad- 
70. Similarly the four ‘ Twelves ’ of the Hechche inscription might be identified 
with four of the five ‘ Twelves ’ of this record, the fifth being left out. Jogabbe, 
wife of Mahdsdmanta Kundarasa is stated, in a record of the same reign, dated 
in Saka 941, Siddharthin (=A.D. 1019), to have made a grant to the temple of 
Sahadevesvara at Ajjadi when she was administering the village. Though it 
was known that Kundarasa was a son of the Chaffikya king Iriva-bedenga-Satya- 
sraya, the name of his wife is revealed to us here for the first time. This lady 
is described as the dtmaje (daughter) of Barma and anusute (niece ?) of Vibhu- 
Rachamalla, but we are not told to what family these personages belonged or 
what positions they occupied. In an inscription at Kallihal of the same reign 
bearing the date Saka 956, Bhava (=A.D. 1034), the king is said to have made 
a grant to the temple of Sahadevesvara at the request of Lakshmadffii ; but 

1 A. S. R., 1926-27. pp. 191 f. 
s Ind. Ant, Vol. XXXIl, pp. 221 fi. 

® Ep. Cam., Vol. VIII, Sb. 477. 
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her relationship to the king is not specified. If, as it appears likely, she was 
a queen, she would be the second known wife of this king, the first being Suggala- 
devik An inscription found at Adur and dated in the same year (Saka 956) 
mentions the Banavdsi-puravar-esvara Mayuravarman as governing the Panuiigal- 
500 in the capacity of a subordinate of Malidmdtya Perygade Madinayya, the 
governor of the Banavasi-12,000 province. This Mayuravarman, it may be 
pointed out, might have been the homonymous Kadamba officer of Jayasiriiha 
n but not Mayuravarman II as was assumed by the late Dr. Fleet, for the latter 
came in much later, i.e., in A.D. 1131“. It is not certain whether the Madinayya 
of these two records is identical with his namesake who figures as a tributary of 
Somesvara I in a record at Sirur in the Mundargi Petha. According to Fleet, 
Kalya na was made the Chalukyan capital by Somesvara I and the first epigTaphical 
mention of the place was in a record of A.D. 1053. An inscription at Bijapur 
tells us that Kalya na was the capital of Jaya.siiiiha in Saka 958, Srimukha. It 
may be observed here that the year Srimukha of this record corresponds to the 
year 955 and not to 958 of the Saka era. Jayasiiiiha was, however, the reigning 
king during both these years. Kalya na must therefore have been one of the 
Chalukyan capitals several years before Somesvara’s acces.sion to the throne. 
The late Dr. Buhler, it may be added here, was, therefore, rio-ht in t hin king 
that the place (Kalyana) was only beautified by SomesvaraC The collection 
gives another in.scription of this reign which mentions a new feudatory Ananda- 
pala-Dandanayaka who ruled at Tardavadi. 

An epigraph at Harati belonging to the reign of Vikrahaditya VI is of 
great interest as it throws considerable light on the way the religious and allied 
institutions were managed in those days. It is dated in the Chalukva-Vikrama 
year 15, Pramodiita (=A.D. 1090) and tells us that Pidjayuru Indrasivadeva whose 
feet were wor.shipped by Tribhuvanamalla {i.e., Vikramaditya VI) and other 
kings was administering the ghatilidsthdnas and other religious in.stitutions in 
the seven-and-a-half laJcsJia country, i.e., the major portion of the Chalukya 
dominions. His j)dda-padm-opajivin Saktisiva-p«/u/iia was in charge of the 
management of Sobhane.svara and other temples which probably stood to the 
south of the river {tore) Kri.shna. Indrasivadeva granted certain rights to the 
gdvmdas of Harati at his instance. The birudas Sahda-mstra-pdrdvdra-pdraga, 
Pdtanjala-kula-Mloraga, Akalanka-mata-bhayankara, ^djdya-vaueshik-dmhhodhi-sarai- 
samaya-purmchandm, Chdrvdka-gana-parvatcMnahendm and Upanydsa-kamaldsana 
applied to him would show that Saktisiva was an erudite scholar and philosopher. 

Two inscriptions of Vikramaditya’s sticce.ssor Somesvara III of A D 1134 
and 1135 refer to an invasion by the Hoysaja king Vishnu vardhana on a part of 
the Chalukya dominions. One of them states that a certain Mahadeva fought 
the Hoy.saIa Bittideva on the side of king Mallikarjuna. The other inscription 
records the death of a hero in a battle against Hoysajadeva who had invaded the 
fort of Panuingal when the Kadamba Mallikarjunadeva was ruling the Panuriigal- 


^ Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, pt. ii, p. 435. 
2 Bom, Gaz,y Vol. I, pt. ii, p. 562, 
^ Ind, Ant,^ Vol. V. p, 318. 
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500. These statements not only prove that the conquest of Panumgal by 
Vishnu vardhana was an historical fact, but that the Hoysalas had been aiming 
at the Chalukya territory for a considerable time before they actually got posses- 
sion of the southern portion of it in about A.D. 1187. ‘ Tribhuvanamalladeva ' 

is given as the name of the king in a record of A.D. 1132 at Kyasanur in the 
Dharwar district. As it was Bhulokamalla Somesvara III who was then 
reigning, Tribhuvanamalla must be taken only as another hinida of the king. 

So far the earliest mention of the Kalachurya usurper Bijjala was believed 
to be in a record of A.D. 1151 where he figures as a subordinate of Taila III. 
But the present collection gives us an earlier inscription of Jagadekamalla’s 
reign which was found at Mhaswad in the Satara District and in which the usur- 
per is mentioned. It is dated in the 10th regnal year of the king and the cycHc 
year Prabhava (=A.D. 1147) and describes Bijjala as Mahdmandalesvara. This 
designation coupled with the fact that the record is dated in the regnal year of 
Jagadekamalla II, proves that Bijjala was a subordinate of the Chalukyas at 
least 10 years before he eventually usurped the throne in A.D. 1156-57. 

An inscription that refers itself to the rule of a Kalachurya-Chakravartin 
Mallugideva mentions Durmukha as the second year of the reign. According 
to a record found at Balagame it was the second regnal year of the Kalachurya 
king Xissankamalla Sahkamadeva. Therefore, it looks probable that Mallugi- 
deva was ruling at the same time as Sahkamadeva. Here we have to remember 
that according to certain known records Durmukha was the first regnal year of 
Sahkamadeva but according to others it was Hemalambah The details of the 
date recorded in the epigraph, viz., Marga&a, su. 5, Monday, correspond regularly 
to Monday, 8th November, A.D. 1176. 

A new feudatory of the Yadava king Bhillama named Mahdpmdlidn- 
adhipati Yaijarasa-Dandanayaka with the hiruda Ahhinava-V inuta-Chdnahya is 
mentioned in an inscription which is preserved in the Bijapur Museum. The 
earliest epigraphical mention of Devagiri was considered to be in an epigraph of 
A.D. 1210 of the reign of Shighana. But a record of his predecessor Jaitapala 
dated in Saka 1119, Nala (=A.D. 1196), which is represented in this collection, 
gives us an earlier reference for it mentions Devagiri as the capital of the Yadavas. 

This collection includes two records of Sixghaxa, one from Kurtakoti and 
the other from Mallur. They respectively make the cyclic year Krodhin and 
Visvavasu to be his 38th and 39th regnal years. The details of the dates re- 
corded in them regularly correspond to 17th October, A.D. 1244 and 29th June, 
A.D. 1245. According to these two epigraphs the first regnal year of this ruler 
fell in A.D. 1207. On the other hand, the two records at Kandagall, which 
were noticed last year, would make A.D. 1200 to be his first year. Dr. Fleet, 
on the contrary, gave A.D. 1210 as the initial year of Suighana’s reign. So, 
we are not at present in a position to say definitely when the accession of Sihghana 
actually took place. Further discoveries might solve the question finally. The 
latest date for his reign, viz., Saka 1169, Plavahga, Jyeshtha, Amavasya is now 
furnished by an inscription at Lakshmesvar and it corresponds to 4th June, A.D. 

^ Bom . Gaz ., Vol. I, pt. ii, p. 487, f. n. 1. 
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1247. Accordingly, we have to infer that he was succeeded by Krishna some- 
time after June 1247 and not earlier. Rdjasreshthin Sagaradatta, who made 
the grant registered in this record, is said to be the son of Bachiraja, the well- 
known officer of Singhana. Bhagu-Bayi, who, according to an epigraph of 
A.D. 1244, was ruling the Tarda vadi, Bada and Kanaiiibade districts, is des- 
cribed in it as a Paramavisvdsin of king Suighana and in another undated record 
she is styled SarvddhiJcdrin. At present, we have no means of ascertaining 
whether she was one of his queens or some other person. 

The Ratta chief Lakshmideva II is represented by a record which was 
found at Badh in the Belgaum district and is dated in Saka 1141, Pramadi (=A.D. 
1219). The only other dated inscription of this king knovm to us is dated in 
Saka 1151, i.e., 10 years later than the present one. The Badh inscription 
enables us to fix his initial year. The latest recorded date of his predecessor 
Kartavirya IV is December, 1218 A.D. Consequently, Lakshmideva must have 
ascended the throne in 1219 A.D. 

PUBLICATIOXS. 

Epigraphia Indicu. 

In the year under report, material for eight parts of the ‘Epigraphia Indica 
was sent for publication to the Government of India Press, Calcutta. Out of 
these eight, only three parts, viz., part viii of Volume XVIII and parts v and xi 
of \olume XIX have actually been issued and the remaining five, viz., parts 
\di and viii of Volume XIX and parts i to hi of Volume XX are in difierent stages 
of printing. The three parts which have come out contain several interesting 
contributions by eminent epigraphists. Leaving aside the continuations of the 
papers v hich had partly appeared in the previous issues, twenty-four complete 
articles were published in these three parts of the Epigraphia. They were con- 
tributed b} tv ent j -one scholars and deal with important documents written 
in various languages and scripts like Aramaic, Kharoshthi, Kanarese, Telugu, 
Tamil and earl^ Aagari. In date these inscriptions range from about the 3rd 
century B.C. to about the 16th century A.C. The contents of the epigraphs 
which are specially noteworthy may be briefly noticed here. Dr. E. Herzfeld’s 
note on A Xev Asokan Inscription from Taxila deals with the earliest of these 
documents. In it he offers a nev interpretation of the Aramaic inscription 
which Sir John Marshall discovered some years ago. That the document was 
older than the Christian era was clear from its palieography but scholars held 
different views regarding its meaning. Dr. Herzfeld reads the title Priyadars- 
(ana) and the epithet 7ndrdna in lines 9 and 12 of it and opines that the record 
is of the Maurya Emperor Asoka and was issued in Aramaic vdth a view to pro- 
pagate Buddhism in the countries situated to the north-west of India. Next 
come the contributions of Dr. Sten Konow. They deal with three Kharoshthi 
inscriptions, two of which were discovered in 1924 at Shahdaur in the Mansehra 
tahsil of the Hazara district. The first is dated in the year 60 and belongs to 
a certain Rdjan Nafmiliada who is not known to us from any other source. The 
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era to wliich this year belongs, says be, must be difierent from, and earber than, 
tbe well-known Saka era wbicb commenced in 78 A.C. Tbe second inscription 
wbicb seems to be dated in tbe year 80 of tbe Maharaya Aya {=Mahdrdja Azes) 
mentions one Sivaraksbita wbo. Dr. Konow thinks, might have been a Ksbatrapa 
at Sbabdaur itself or at Taxila under tbe Sakas or Partbians. In tbe remaining 
article, tbe same scholar has demonstrated that tbe Rawal inscription is nothing 
but a clumsy copy of tbe Sbakardarra inscription of tbe year 40. Tbe person 
wbo put it up in a well be bad sunk or in some other place endowed by him, be 
thinks, brought it to Mathura from Sbakardarra where be bad seen tbe inscrip- 
tion on tbe occasion of some travel, for tbe benefit of bis own donation in Mathura. 
He rightly remarks that it cannot be taken as an evidence showing that Kbaro- 
sbtbi was ever used as a script by tbe native population of Mathura where Brabmi 
was tbe usual script in vogue. I am also of tbe opinion that tbe record is not 
genuine. 

Two other Kbardsbtbi records have been edited by ]\Ir. N. G. Majumdar 
in tbe same issue of tbe Journal. One of them is now deposited in tbe Peshawar 
Museum. It is dated in tbe year 168 of an unspecified era and records tbe 
excavation of a well in a monastery. Tbe other comes from Jamalgarbi in 
tbe district of Peshawar where Mr. Hargreaves discovered it in 1920. It is dated 
in tbe year 359 of an unnamed era. Both of these dates ilr. Majumdar assigns 
to the Vikrama era of 57 B.C. The late Mr. R. D. Banerji’s article on tbe Juna- 
garb inscription of Jivadaman (I) (cir. 2nd century A.D.), Mr. R. R. Haider’s 
paper on tbe Barwani copper-plate inscription of Maharaja Subandbu (cir. 5tb 
century A.D.), tbe note on tbe Pulibumra and the Peddavegi plates of the Eastern 
Dbalukya king Jayasiriiba I by Mr. V. Rangacbarya have also been published in 
these parts. Tbe Dbauli cave inscription of Santikara wbicb has been edited 
in tbe 6tb part by tbe late Mr. R. D. Banerji is important in that the date given 
in it, viz., 93 apparently of tbe Ganga era, suppbes a datum for fixing tbe period 
of tbe dynasty to wbicb this ruler belonged. It is not improbable that tbe 
Santikara of this record was a descendant or successor of Subbakara of tbe 
Neulpur grant. Messrs. D. B. Diskalkar and K. N. Diksbit have jointly edited 
the two Harsola copper-plate grants. Both were issued in tbe Vikrama Sarirvat 
1005 by tbe Paramara king Siyaka H whom they describe as tbe feudatory of 
Akalavarsba, tbe successor of Amogbavarsba. Tbe authors of this article are 
of opinion that tbe two Rasbtrakuta kings mentioned in these charters may either 
be Krishna II and Amogbavarsba I or Krishna HI and Amogbavarsba HI. 

Mr. S. Paranavitana’s paper on an inscription of the Ceylon king Vijayababu 
I, continued from part \'ii of Volume XVHI, has also been completed in these 
issues. Tbe inscription with which this paper deals comes from Polonnaruva, tbe 
mediteval capital of tbe kings of Ceylon and is couched in Tamil prose, except 
for tbe opening verse wbicb is in Sanskrit. It gives an eulogistic account of tbe 
king wbo is called Sanghabodbivarman alias Vijayababudeva. No date is given 
in it but we are told that Vijayababu after bringing tbe island of Ceylon under 
bis sway ruled for 55 years and passed bis 73rd birthday. According to tbe 
Mahdvamsa. tbe king’s rule lasted for 55 years. So, Mr. Paranavitana concludes 
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that the inscription must have been written after the death of Vijayabahu. Its 
object is to record the undertaking given by the Yelaikkara forces to the royal 
preceptor Vyarini Mugalan to protect the Tooth Kehc of Buddha in the monastery 
of Uturolmula constructed by a general named Deva at the command of the king. 
Besides giving an account of the reign of Vijayabahu, the author has discussed 
the origin and position of the Yelaikkaias who are mentioned in the inscription. 

Mr. Padmanatha Bhattacharyya’s note on the Third Lost plate of the 
Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskaravarman, Eai Bahadur Hiralal's informative article 
on the Amoda plates of the Haihaya king Jajalladeva II of the Chedi year 912, 
Mr. Y. R. Gupte’s paper on the Kondedda grant of Dharmaraja, Mr. C. R. 
Krishnamacharlu’s article on the Garavapadu grant of Ganapatideva of the 
Kakatiya dynasty, Mr. K. M. Gupta’s article on the Bhatera copper plate inscrip- 
tion of Govindakesavadeva (cir. 1049 A.D.) and Mr. A. S. Eamanatha Ayyar’s 
article on the Peruneyil record of Kulasekhara-Koyiladhikarigal have also been 
pubhshed in the aforementioned parts of the EpigrapMa. They have got then 
own interest and need not be dilated upon in this resuniA Dr. Barnett’s article 
on the Six Inscriptions from Kolur and Devageri which commenced in part iv 
was concluded in part v of Volume XIX. Five of these inscriptions relate to 
the feudatory chiefs of the Jimutavahana or the Khachara family. They are of 
different dates and represent the chiefs as administering the district of Basavura- 
140 in the Banavase-Twelve-Thousand. Kaliyammarasa I, who was a subor- 
dinate of the Western Chalukya king Somesvara I in 1045 and of Somesvara 
II in 1075, Kaliyammarasa who was a tributary of Somesvara III in 1134, Herma- 
(^yarasa, an officer of Vikramaditya VI in 1121 and Mallidevarasa, a subordinate 
of the Yadava king Smghaira are the chiefs who figure in these records. \Vhile 
Hernia diyarasa is stated to be the son of Kahyammarasa, the relationship of the 
remaining personages is not specified. Two of these records mention a certain 
functionary named Rajagurudeva of the Kadamba lineage who is described as 
the guardian of the Kohkans and as administering ‘ the twelve towns ’ for the 
benefit of the temple of Indresvara at Baiikapura. The Gadag inscription of 

the reign of Jayasiiiiha II which Dr. Barnett has also edited m this article refers 
to the coiiStruction of the temples of Baraha-Xarayana and Traipurushadeva by 
Damodara-Setti. It celebrates the excellences of Damodara and of his family. 
An inscription of Ron which is edited by the same scholar belongs to the reign 
of the Kalachurya king Saiikamadeva and is dated in Saka 1102 (=^A.D. 1179). 
The Sinda chief Vikramaditya, is stated to have made some gift to the temples of 
Chamesvara and Malesvara at the request of one of his high officers named 
Bachaya bahani. This record is important for fixing the genealogy of the Sindas, 
It describes the exploits of Achugi II and Permadideva at some length. In 

doing so it states that Achugi II conquered the Male or the Highlands of the 
Ghats, defeated the king of Dahala, sacked Uppina-katte and killed the Gahga 

of Ka(?ara and that Permadideva captured the Hoysala king’s elephants and 

treasure waggons as well as the Toraha himself. 

The Kumbakonam inscription of Sevvappa is another interesting document 
which was also published in these parts. The late ^Ir, G. ’Venkoba Rao contri- 
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buted a note on it. In date the document is assignable to A.D. 1580. It 
mentions a temple of Buddha at Tiruvilandurai and registers the gift of land 
which the king Sevappa-Xayaka made for that sanctuary. From the evidence 
of the two seated Buddhist images which are found near Kumbakonam, one in 
the temple at Pattisvaram and the other outside the Ganesa shrine in the 
Anaiyadi Street, the author inferred that Buddhism continued to survive in the 
Tanjore district of the Madras Presidency till the 16th century to which the 
records belongs. Negapatam was a stronghold of Buddhism and it lay in the 
Tanjore district. The large Leyden plates record the grant of the village of 
Anaimahgalam to a Buddha temple at Negapatam during the time of the Chola 
king Bajaraja I (A.D. 985-1010). The smaller Leyden grant dated in the 20th 
year of Kulottuhga I (A.D. 1090) records gifts to two Buddhist temples and it is 
interesting to observe that a number of metallic Buddhist images were unearthed 
at Negapatam recently. This record, it may be observed, ends with the expres- 
sion \_Sa\mayattdr Gurukkal which, possibly, means the teachers of the Conven- 
tion of the Buddha. 

The South Indian Inscriptions. 

Good headway was made in the publication of the South Indian Inscriptions 
(Texts) Series. Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, who is in charge of this work, 
reports that during the year under review he checked various proofs of the 7th 
Volume with impressions of the inscriptions which are being published in it. 
More than half of the material constituting this volume is now ready for final 
printing and the rest is in the galley proof stage. The volume will give complete 
texts of some 870 inscriptions couched mostly in Tamil and Kanarese, only a 
few of them being written in Telugu. They were copied in the years 1900 to 
1902. Some 103 were, however, copied subsequently when fresh estampages 
were taken to replace the damaged or the missing impressions. Their contents 
are briefly reviewed in the Annual Reports on South Indian Epigraphy for those 
years and need not be dilated upon here. Some of these inscriptions, 
however, when re-examined by Mr. Subrahmanya Ayyar, proved to be of special 
interest and it will not be ont of place to notice them here in some detail. One 
of them is at Kurain near Conjeeveram and registers an order issued by the 
Pallava king Naxdivarma-Mahaeaja to the assembly of Kiiram in Urrukkattu- 
kottam whereby the temple worshipper was allowed to enjoy the six pattis of 
land granted By Aggaianimmati and the persons who ovnied them before were 
ejected. It is the only stone inscription known where this lady is spoken of. 
Possibly shq was the chief queen of the Pallava king Dantivarman and a princess 
of the Khdamba family. If this surmise is correct, the Siandixaxma,-3Ia}mrdja 
of this jihscription would be identical with Nandivarnian III who is known as 
the victor of the battle of Telia ru. The Kilur (Tirukkoilur) inscription is another 
notew/orthy record. It is written in Tamil verse and belongs to the time of the 
ChoLa king Eajaraja I (A.D. 985-1013) being dated in his 27th regnal year. It 
registers a gift of land to the temple of Siva at Tirukkoilur which is described 
aJ the most ancient of all the eight V'lrattdnas^ (^Sanskrit Yirasthdnas) and 

/ 1 See Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1921-22, p. 99, para. 10. 
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speaks of tlie divine poet Kapilar stating that he gave in marriage the daughter 
of Pari (one of the Saiigam celebrities) left under his protection, to Malaiyan, 
he., the chief of Tirukkoilur and entered fire to get final beautitude. It also 
mentions one Kambattadiga] Yidividahgan, the lord of Veil, as a donor of gold 
flowers and diadem to the god. While stating that this chief was also called 
Mahimalai-Miivenda-velan. it further tells us that at his instance the Chola king 
Rajaraja I made a present of a silver linga with a silver p’ltha to that temple. 
Besides this, the graphic description of the conquests of Rajaraja I over the 
Pandya and the Chera countries, over Ceylon, Udagai and Kohgu which this 
record furnishes is of considerable historical interest. Another inscription of 
the same king found at Kuram informs us that the assembly hall of the village 
was provided with water for four months in the year, i.e., during the hot weather, 
the premises were cleaned with cowdung once in four days and that annual repairs 
were executed to avoid depreciation. Another interesting fact revealed by this 
inscription is that an officer called Tinivadi had to be present in the assembly 
during the time the transaction of business was executed and to give orders to 
the madhyastha of the village for getting the record engraved on stone. 

Two of the epigraphs of the Hoysala kings included in the volume register 
gifts made to the temple of Desinayaka at Nagaiyanpalli (the modern Kambaya- 
nallur) by the chief Uttamasola-gahgadarayar and Madhurantaka Viranolamba- 
\ ayir.avan-Ponnambalakkuttan for securing success for the arms of the king us 
well as for the good of the donors themselves. This seems to indicate that the 
country was in a perturbed state and .subject to some hostile attack to avert 
which these benefactions were made. We know that the Hovsala kin^^ Vira- 
SoiuesA ara established a second capital at Ivannanur near Trichinopoly and that 
in the last days of his reign the kingdom was shared by his two sons Narasimba 
III and Eanianatha. One of them, Eamanatha ruled the territory round 
Ivannanur and the other, D\arasamudra and the surrounding parts, though both 
a.-pired to the Hoysala kingdom. During the short rule of Eamanatha’s son 
\is\anatha, Ball<i]a III, who succeeded Xarasiiiiha III at Dvarasaniudra, made 
an endeavour to unite and consolidate the Hoysala dominion. It is, therefore, 
not unlikelj^ that the troubles alluded to in the two records of Ivambayanallur 
w^ere connected wdth his {i.e,, Ballala Ill’s) invasion. It mav be observed in 
passing that though Ballala III was .successful in hi.s attempt^ ^jet he does not 
seem to have derived much benefit from his attack, for a comsicierable portion 
of the country appears to have been appropriated by the Pandyas'' , and certain 
local chieftains such as Madhurantaka- Viranolamban who is mentioned in an 
inscription which belongs to the year 1303 (A.D.) and wa.s found at Tukkbjina- 
hafli in the Salem District. 

The inscriptions of Taramahgalam in that very district reveal to ''US the 
existence of a flourishing family of VeHalas called Taramahgalam Mudali^i. In 
the 13th centurt (A.D.) ■when the country wa.s under the rule of Rama^fitha 
(A.D. 125«j-l-90) and Jata\arman Sundara-Pandya II whose accession ^^^ok 
place in A.D. 1276-77, these Mudalis, it may casually be noted here, bec^e 
very prominent and performed several meritorious deeds which not only addlto 
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to their pomp and glory but made them assume high-sounding epithets hke 
Mannar-vanangidiim-vanangamudi-mudali. One of these epigraphs speaks of 
Somalia thadeva, the father of Srikanthadeva of the Yadavala family who was 
known as Gaudachudamani or the crest-jewel of Gauda. Two other inscriptions 
which are now being published in the said volume register gifts made by a chief 
named Vira-Champa ivho was also called Sambuvaraya of Sambukula. One of 
them belongs to the sixth year of the reign of Satagopavarmaii Yikrama-Pandva 
— whose accesbiou took place in A.D. 1249 — and the other, to the 12th year of the 
reign of Maravarman Sundara-Pandya II who ascended the throne in A.D. 1237. 
So the gifts registered in these inscriptions must have been made in the years 
A.D. 1249 and A.D. 1255. Consequently, the Yira-Champa of the two records 
which have already been published in the Epigraphia Indicad must be a different 
personage. If these two Yira-Champas belonged to one and the same family, 
which they probably did, the second must be considered to be the grandson of 
the first and Yira Chola, his son. 

Miscellaneous Epigraphical Work done in Circles and Museums. 

According to the reports which I have received from the officers concerned, 
it would appear that no epigraphical work worth mentioning was done in the 
Frontier, the Xorthern, the Western and the Central Circles of the Survey. The 
work done by the members of my staff’ at the Archaeological office. Poona, 
and in the Bombay Karnatak has already been reviewed above. In the Eastern 
Circle four epigraphical finds were made but they are of little consequence and 
need not be noticed in this resume. 

Burma Circle. 

As to the progress made in epigraphy in the Burma Circle, Mons. Duroiselle 
informs me that altogether twenty-nine new inscriptions were found this vear. 
They are written in six different languages, one in Sanskrit, two in Pah, three in 
Pyu, one in Chinese, two in Pali and Burmese and Talaing and the rest in Burmese. 
Besides these, short votive records in Pali, Burmese and Talaing written on terra- 
cotta tablets were also secured. “ The Sanskrit inscription,” Mons. Duroiselle 
reports, “ was found in a village in Kyaukphyu District, Arakan.” It is only 
a fragment and contains a Sanskrit version of the well-known Buddhist formula, 

“ Ye dharma hetu prabhava, etc.” It is in an early north-Indian alphabet, and 
was incised on a sandstone which is fairly hard in texture. One peculiarity of 
the writing consists in the way the letter ha is written, and this may be noticed 
here briefly. It is in the form of J with a straight down stroke and a curve to 
the left at its lower limb. As has already been noticed in the report for la.st 
year, this form was met with in another short inscription of the same kind, 
engraved round the pedestal of a small bronze image of the Buddha which was 
found at Old Prome. The same form was also met with in another inscription 
(unpublished) of the same kind found at AYethali, Myohaung Town.shin, Arakan. 
But that form is not given in the palseographical tables of Burnell, Biihler and 

> VoL III, pp. 70-71. 
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Pandit Gaurishankar Hiracliand Ojha. However, a form closely resembling It 

was used in the inscriptions of Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta.^ It is 

noticeable particularly in that of the latter where it was used at the same time 
with the hook form There can be no doubt that the form under considera- 

tion was evolved from the hook form partly due to the carelessness of the scribes, 
but the fact is that it remained established in the inscriptions of Arakan and Old 
Prome referred to above. 

While we are on the subject, it may be pointed out here that there 

is another form of ha which seems to be peculiar to the country and which is not 
noticeable in the palseographical tables mentioned above. It is in the form of 
the older tripartite Ya with a long central stroke. It was met vdth in com- 
bination with the subscript ya (hy^avadat) in the short Sanskrit version of the 
Buddhist formula found engraved round the pedestal of the small image of the 
Buddha in bronze noted above. This should be borne in mind when checking 
the reading of legends on some of the old coins of Arakan figured in Plate II of 
Phayre’s Corns of Arakan, of Pegu, and of Burma, and Plate XXXI of the Cata- 
logue of Coins in the Indian 21useum, Calcutta, Volume I. 

“ Three new Pyu inscriptions were added to the list this year, one being 

found at Halin, and the other tAvo at Hmawza (Old Prome). The Halin record 

Avhich is incised on stone is in a A'ery good state of preserAmtion, but the other 

Lavo are very much damaged. The latter also ore engraved on stones ; 

one is an one-line record of AA'hich only the second half can be read, but the 
inscribed surface of the other has peeled off and is in small fragments, and this 
renders the reading quite impossible. 

“ There can be no doubt that on paloeographical grounds all of these Pyu 
epigraphs are earher than the earliest Burmese records that have so far been 
discoA'ered, but Avith the exception of a feAv proper names of Indian origin and 
Sanskrit loan Avords, it has not been possible to decipher them oAA'ing to the verv 
scant knoAvledge Ave haA’e of this long dead language. 

O O cT 

“ Taa'o fragments of Pali inscriptions Avere secured during the year. One 
is a Avriting in ink on a silver plate belonging to about the 13th century A.D. 
and the other is incised on stone. The former aa’us found at Minnanthu Pa^an 
and the latter at Bassein (Burma). Both contain extracts from the Pali canoni- 
cal texts. 

“ Reference AAms made in the last report to the receipt of information about 
the existence of two inscribed stones at Sagu, and also to the effect that lack of 
time had prevented this office from Ausiting the spot. During the vear under 
report, my Talaing Pandit visited the site and succeeded in securing estampages 
of those inscriptions. One stone measures 6' 7"x5'2|" and is inscribed on both 
faces. The inscription is bihngual, Pali and Burmese. The other, measuring 
only 2' 9'' X3', is in Burmese. Both were set up by a queen of Pagan, the 
mother-in-law of Xarapati, King of A\a and builder of the Tupayon pagoda, 
Sagaing (1443-14G9). They record the dedication of lands to monasteries, Sim5 
images of the Buddha, and Stupas founded by the queen. Incidentally, the 
1 Fleet, C. I. Vol. III. Plate IV-A and Plate VI- A. ^ 
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first record contains a list of the names of the children of that queen ; the sods 
were governors of districts and the daughters wives of governors in the other 
districts. As acknowledged by the authors of the Glass Palace Chronicle, the 
standard. Burmese history, the statements of difierent authors on the issues of 
successive royal families of Burma often vary. The Glass Palace Chroniclers 
evidently based themselves on our stone in giving the list of the children of that 
queen, which differs slightly from those given by other authors. 

The other stone inscription, in Pali and Talaing, has already been noticed 
elsewhere. It was found while levelling up the ground in a private garden at 
Bassein (Burma). It is not dated, but on palseographical grounds it belongs 
to about the XV-XVlth century A.D. The inscription begins vdth four short 
verses in Pali followed by explanations in Talaing and contains a very brief 
account cf the life of Gautama from the time he first made his resolution as a 
Bodhisattva to become a Buddha. 

“ The inscription in Talaing was found at the same site as the above, and it 
records the building of a shrine by a certain person over the foundations which 
had been laid by his father before his death. It is dated 895 Sakkaraj (1533-34 

A.D.). 

“ The inscription in Chinese is the second of its kind that has so far been 
discovered in Burma, the first being a bilingual one, Chinese on one face and P}ui 
on the other, found at Pagan some years ago. But the latter is absolutely 
illegible ; all the characters, except a dozen or so here and there, which them- 
selves are not very legible, having completely disappeared. The present one is 
in a much better state of preservation and was found at a site about 19 miles 
from Bhamo. 

“ The stone on which it is incised is broken in three parts, and measures 
are being taken to have it preserved in situ. It was originally set up by a 
Chinese General in the 12th year of the reign of the Chinese Emperor Wanli 
(1573-1619) of the Ming dynasty to mark the spot, where he receioed the homage 
of Shan Chiefs in the name of the Emperor. 

“ Of the Burmese inscriptions, the earliest is dated in the Burmese Common 
era 600 and the latest 1194 corresponding to 1238-39 and 1832-33 A.D., respec- 
tively. They are all incised on stones and were found at Halin and the neigh- 
bouring \dllages. Pagan, Mindon and Sagu. Some are only fragments, and the 
purpose for which they were set up cannot be made out, but the rest record dedica- 
tion of lands to pagodas and monasteries. The earliest inscription referred to 
above was found near a village called Mingon, about two miles to the south of 
Halin, and records the dedication to a pagoda of lands obtained by the author 
of the inscription after a law-suit.” 

Southern Circle. 

In the Southern Circle, our epigraphical office in Madras copied 620 inscrip- 
tions from 147 \'illages. Only two of these inscriptions are incised on copper 
plates and the rest are written on stone. The two Vatteluttu epigraphs found 
at Erukkangudi in the Ramnad district are the earhest of the lot. They belong 
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to the 16th and the ISth regnal years of the early Pandya king Sadaiyamaran 
and record the benefactions of Iluppaikkudi-kilavan who ^as the go\ernor of 
Iriihchola-na dll. One of them is in Tamil verse and refers to the king b}- the 
names Xedumarcin and Srivallabha and would show that his rule extended e\en 
up to Ceylon. Pvidentlv lie was the son of A araguna-Maharaja I and father of 
Varasuna II who wai 5 known as STiDicifcvi^' Srivallabha PciixiclicihrQhdldhcilci, That 
he is called a scion of the Luiii-Solar {Sdma-Sarij-dnvaija) race hke his father, 

was, a/pparentlv, due to the fact of some of his ancestors having matrimonial 

connection with a solar family. In fact, one of the early Pandya kings^ 

nauielv, Kun or Sundara- Pandya had Mahgayarkkarasi as his queen who was 

a Chola princess born of the solar line. The record gives Etti Sattan as 
the orinmal name of the chief of Iruhchola-nadu and states that the epithet 
mven above wa> a title conferred on him bv the Pandva king as a mark of his 
favour. It further shows that besides Iruhchola-nadu. this chief governed 

Kudarkkudi, Kulattur, Palaiyur, Tluppaikkudi, Palaivahgudi and Alahgudi. 
"While recounting the gifts of this personage the record specifies the tanks he 
had dug in the villages under his jurisdiction and also the embankments he had 
raised or strenathened and the sluices he provided for irrigation. Though most 
of his tanks were known as Kilavaueri yet some were given special names also, 
such Hs, Tirunial-eri, Arasaiigulani and others. The reservoir that was dug at 
Srivallabhamaiigalam or the city fcainded by the king himself when Etti >?attan 
was tile djrcipti was termed Tirunarana-cni. Another inscription from the 
same village dated in the 5th year of Maravarman Vikrama-Pandya (cir. 1283 
A.D.) mentions Vikraiua-Choladeva as his brother-in-law and as an officer under 
the said Pandva king. 

The inscriptions which were copied at Arappallisvaram on the Kollimala 
hill belong to the early Chola kings Parakesarivarman, Uttaina-Chola and others. 
One of them engraved in characters of about the 12th century A.D. is dated in 
the 22nd year of a king called Poimerivarman and purports to be a copy of an 
early copper-plate inscription. "We have not got any data to identify this ruler, 
taking it for granted that the name of the king is given here correctly. 

An inscription dated in the 19th year of the reign of the Chola king Parantaka 
at Pillaippakkam supplies very interesting information regarding the village 
administration in the Chola period of South Indian History. It shows that 

two persons who had no experience in such administration were removed, that 

taxes were piaicl through repre.-^entatives, that lands were auctioned to realise 

taxes and that a fine of one manjadi per diem was imposed on the member who 

sent a proxy to the assembly. 

Three epigraphs from Arappallisvaram refer to Virrirundan Semandar alias 
Akalahka-Xadiilvan of Tiruttavatturai (Lalgudi). They are dated in the reign 
of a king named Kajadliirajadeva (probably the second of that name) who is, 
however, given no distinguishing epithets. One of them dated in his 10th year, 
registers some donations made to the temple of TiruvarappaUi-Udaiyar by a 
resideat of Pacaiyur, a village in Urattur-kurram, on the occasion when Akalahka- 
Nadalvan caj'turerl Kollimalai. The three records of Srirahgam copied during 
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the year would show that an assurance was given to this chief by three Kaikkola- 
Mudalis of the locahty to the effect that they will serve as his Velaikkaras and 
lay down their lives along with him. It may, consequently, be surmised that 
Akalahka-Xadalvan was a chieftain of some importance under Rajadhirajadeva 
and held charge of the tcact round Sriraiigam. Another chieftain bearing the 
title Akalaiika-Nadalvan figures in an inscription (cir. A. D. 1225) of Maravar- 
man Sundara-Pa ndya from Alagarkoyil ; but, apparently, he must be a different 
person. 

A record of Eramam in the Chirakkal taluk of Malabar mentions a king 
named Kandan Karivarman alias Eamakuta-Muvar who was not known to us 
before. Another king of the line mentioned in an inscription at Ramantalli in 
the same taluk is Uclayavarman alias Eamakuta-Muvar. The Chola king Eaja- 
dhiraja I is stated in his inscriptions to have defeated Eamakuta-Muvar in 
battle. Therefore, the rulers of this part of the country must have been styled 
Eamakuta-Muvar, their proper names being Kandan Karivarman, Udayavar- 
man, etc. This would show that the term Muvar occurring in the epithet Rama- 
kuta-Muvar signifies ” the chief or lord ” of Ramakutani and not “ the three” 
in which sense it is usually taken. The Ramantalli inscription is important 
in that it lends additional help in determining the real name of this tract as 
Mushaka. This is a Sanskrit name and is rendered by the word eli {i.e., rat) 
in Tamil. Apparently, it was this Tamil rendering that gave rise to the Ehmalai 
or ‘ the Mt. d’Eli ’ of Marcopolo.^ 

An inscription of the reign of the Western Chalukya king Bhulokamalla, 
the successor of Yikramaditya VI which comes from the Pahiad taluk is interest- 
ing for it speaks of the Kaga hne of kings and the chief Beta of the Ahihaya, 
(Haihaya) family whom it connects with the ancient town of Mahishmati-pura 
in the Central Provinces. An inscription dated Saka 1402 (A.D. 1480) which 
was found at Alappirandan in the Arantahgi taluk supplies interesting informa- 
tion about the tenancy rights obtaining in this part of the country in the loth 
century A.D. 

This year’s collection represents several inscriptions of the Vijayanagara 
dvnasty which are mostly l}dng in the South Kanara district of the Madras 
Presidenev. In date they range between the Saka years 1282 and 1482. Their 
chief interest lies in the names of certain governors of Barakuru with whom they 
acquaint us for the first time. These names are Bayirarasa, Acharasa-Odeya, 
Kamarasa-DcoonTyaA'rt and Honneya Kalasaraya. An inscription of the reign of 
Mallikarjuna which is dated Saka 1374 refers to the prosperous administration 
of the Mahctpradhciua ^lukha-Danndyaka from the capital town Vijayanagara. 
The two inscriptions at Handadi in the Udipi taluk, both dated in Saka 1464, 
refer themselves to the reign of Venkatadriraya-d/fiA«rayo and, in describing him 
as ruling from Vijayanagara, furnish a direct epigraphical evidence 
to the effect that Venkata dri, the son of Achyutaraya, actually ruled for a short 
time. InscriptioJis of his successor Sadasiva dared even in Saka 1459, have 


1 See J. R. A. S.. 1922, p. 174. 
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already been found in large numbers. Two inscriptions from Baindur in the 
Coondapoor taluk both dated in Saka 1482 and in the reign of Sad.asivaraya 
mention a certain MaJidmancJalesvan Channa-Bairadevi-Amma, the daughter of 
Bairadevi-Amma as ruling from her capital Sahgitapura, which was otherwise 
known as Haduvalli, and was the original home of the Saluvas. From the 
seven inscriptions, copied at Hattiyaiigadi which in dates range between the Saka 
years 1490 and 1512, we learn that the tract round this place was then under 
the rule of certain chiefs who were called Honneya-Kambali-Odeya. 

An epigraph lying in front of the Travellers’ Bungalow at Perintalamanna 
in Malabar mentions the names of two Privates, James Hart and Thomas Blake, 
who fell bravely fighting some fanatic Moplahs. The record was set up by the 
Raja of Walluvanad. 

The two copper-plate inscriptions found during the year are dated in Saka 
1624 and 1725 respectively. One of them is written in Tamil and belongs to 
the reign of Yijayaraghunatha-Setupati. It registers certain gifts made by 
Muttu-Vayiravanatha-deva who was the grandson of Yijayaraghunatha. The 
other is a Telugu record of the gift of certain tolls on articles of merchandise 
carried over the river Krishna at the Gottimukkala ferry. These tolls, the 
record says, were levied to meet the expenses of the temple of Uttaresvarasvamin. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

The only epigraphical acquisition made during the year for this museum 
as reported by the Superintendent of its Archaeological Section, consists of the 
copper-plate inscription of king Dharmma Khedi of the Eastern Kadamba dy- 
nasty which has already been published.^ 

Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

The Curator of the Lucknow Museum reports that three inscribed articles 
were acquired for the institution during the year. The earhest of these is an 
inscribed brick (8"X5") from the ancient Ahichhatra (Ranmagar), Aonla tahsU 
in the Bareilly District of the United Provinces. The inscription incised on 
it is a short legend written in the Brahml alphabet of about the 1st century B C. 
which seems to read Gd{])pdlasa rdjha Kdl. Of the remaining two, one is a 
gun and another, a brass cannon, bearing inscriptions dated in the Saka year 
1643 and the Samvat year 1931 respectively. 


Muttra Museum. 

Two very important epigraphical acquisitions are reported to have been 
made for the Muttra Museum of Archaeology this year. Both were discovered 
hy Rai Bahadur Pandit Radhakrishna, Yice-President of the Museum of Archaeo- 
logy of Muttra. The carher of the two is engraved on a stone pillar and I am 
told refers itself to the reign of the Kushana king Shahi Huvishka and dated in 
the Kushana year 28. The other is reported to be a record of the Gupta Emperor 

1 Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Vol. Ill, pp. 171 ff. 
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Chandragupta II, the son and successor of Sainudragupta the Great and dated 
the 5th day of the bright half of the first Ashadha in the Gupta year 61. So 
far, I have neither seen these inscriptions nor got their impressions. Conse- 
quently, I am not in a position to make a review of their contents. 

Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. 

The Superintendent of the Rajputana Museum at Ajmer secured copies of 
seventeen inscriptions for the Museum. According to the sunnnary of their 
contents which he has sent to me, the earhest of these inscriptions is engraved 
on a stone slab built into a niche in the temple of Bhamaramata standing two 
miles away from Chhoti Sadri in the Udaipur State. The preserved portion of 
it would show that a temple of Dmu (Durga) was built by A'asagupta, son of 
Rajyavardhana and grandson of Dhanyasoma, a king of the Gaura-kshatriya 
family on the 10th day of the bright half of Magha in the Smhvat year 547 (=A.D. 
491). It is a frasasti which was composed by Bhramarasoma, son of Mitrasoma 
and grandson of Jivaddharana and written by Aparajita who meditated on the 
feet of Rajaputra Gobhata. This Gaura family seems to have flourished about 
the 15th century (A.D.) as is evidenced by the Ekalihgaji temple inscription 
which is dated in Samvat 1545^ (=A.D. 1488). The present record is interesting 
for it would show that the term Gora Badal, which is usually taken to mean two 
warriors, Gora and Badal who fought ‘Alauddin on the side of Mewar, only means 
Badal of the Gora family. That Gora is an ordinary Prakrit form of the Sanskrit 
word Gaura does not require any explanation. Next comes the Yirapura copper- 
plate grant of MaMrajadhiraja Amritapaladeva which was issued on the 15th 
day of the bright half of Karttika in Samvat 1242 (A.D. 1185). It records that 
when ilahdrdjcidhirdja Paramesvara ParamabhatUlraka Bhimadeva (II) alias 

Abhinavasiddharaja of the Chaulukya family was ruhng at Anahilapataka, his 
subordinate chief Amritapala, son of Vijayapala alias Bhartripatta of the Guhila- 
datta family, who was the governor of Yatapadraka in the Yaga da country, 
granted for his and his parents’ welfare a well called Lasadia and a land of two 
halas (ploughs) in the village of Gata-uda in the provhice of Shat(a)-panchasat 
to a Brahmana Madana of the Bharadvaja-^otra in the presence of several wit- 
nesses. The third inscription is a prasasti which is dated Thursday the 10th 
dav of the dark half of the month of Yaisakha in Samvat 1525 (A.D. 1468). The 
stone on which it is written is built into a wall of the Jaina temple at Antri in the 
Duuoarpur State. It belongs to the reign of king Gajapala who defeated the 
armv of a Gurjara king and was known as Gopinatha. According to this record 
Somadasa was the son of Gajapala. These rulers respec^-ively had Salha and 
Sabha as their chief ministers. Sabha built a Jaina temple at Antri in Samvat 
1495 (A,D. 1438) and had two sons, named Malha and Salha by his wife called 
Ivarmadevi. Salha erected a mandapa and devakulikds in the temple which 
was built by his father at Antri. The consecration ceremony of these two 
structures was performed by Somajayasuri on the date to which this inscription 
belongs. The prasasti was composed by Labdhisamudra and Vijayagani but 

I Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions oj Kathyawar, etc., p. 121. 
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was written by Amarauandigani, tbe pupil of Somajayasuri and engraved by the 
sulradlidra Yagha. Of the remaining 14 records three are copper-plate grants 
which, in dates, range between A.D. 1511 and A.D. 1760. The first records 
the grant of two villages which was made in Sam vat 1568 by Maharana Sahga, 
the well-known adv^ersary of Babar. The second registers the grant made by 
Maharana Saiiigramasimha il of Mewar on the 5th day of the bright half of the 
first Bhadrapada of Samvat 1787. The third is dated the 5th day of the bright 
half of Magha in the Samvat year 1817 and is a record of the perpetual gift of 
the village called Ubardi to Barath Maiioharadasa by Maharawal Prithisirnha of 
Bauswara. The remaining inscriptions are late records connected with the 
Banswara State of Rajputana. Only two of them may be given a passing notice. 
The Maugama Jaina temple inscription of the Samvat year 1571 (—A.D. 1514) 
belongs to the reign of Udayasiiiiha of the Dungargarh State who was killed in the 
battle of Khanwa while fighting on the side of Maharana Sahga against the Mughal 
Emperor Babar. The pillar inscription in the temple of Nilakantha Mahadeva 
in the Banswara State is a record of some repairs to a temple built by Lalabai, 
the wife of Jagamalsimha who was the second son of Rawal Udayasiiiiha and the 
founder of the Banswara State. 


COYTPJBUTIOYS BY THE GOVEEXJIEYT EpIGRAPHIST AXD HIS STAFF. 

During the year under report, I contributed the epigraphical resume to the 
Annual Report of the Archaological Survey of India for the year 1928-29 and 
wrote an article on the Xtilanda stone inscription of the time of YMsovarmmadeva 
for the Epigraphia Indica. I also prepared a chapter on art and an introduction 
for the Guide to Elephanta which I drafted last year at the request of Sir John 
Marshall. The revised typescript of the complete Guide was sent to the Officiat- 
ing Director General of Archaeology in India in the month of May 1929. 

In addition to these iiorks, I prepared a supplement to mv Memoir on the 
Baghela Dynasty of Eewah and with the permission of the Government of India 
published it in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna. I 
have also written a note on certain early Sveta mbara manuscripts and, with the 
sanction of the Government communicated to me by the Officiating Director 
General of Archajology, have sent it on to the India Society, London, for publica- 
tion in its journal entitled ” Indian Art and Letters.” 

^Ir. Iv. ^ . Subrahman^ a A\ ^ ar, Superintendent for Epigraphy, prepared 
two articles, one on three Tamil inscriptions from Lrilgudi and the other on the 
Tiruchchendur inscription of Yaraguna-Maharaja, in the course of the year. 
Both of them will be published in the Epigraphia Indica. The former is already 
in print. 

Mr. X. Lakshminara\ ana Rao, Ivanarese Epigraphical As.sistant in niy office, 
has contributed an article on the Jura Prasasti of Krishna III, a part of which 
has aheady been published. Mr. R. S. Panchamukhi, also, has written a paper 
on the Kotavumachgi inscription of the Chalukya king Yikramaditya V 
which is in the course of publication. 
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Tours of the Government Epigraphist. 

In the course of one of my tours I visited Conjeeverain and Mahabalipuram 
and studied some of the Pallava inscriptions in cormection with the identification 
of certain sculptures which appear to be the portraits of some Pallava chiefs, 
ithout entering into details, I might make here a passing mention of the figure 
which is sculptured in the niche of the Dharmaraja-Patha at Mahabahpuram 
and is represented by the accompanying photograph (Plate XXXIV, d). Above 
the head of this standing figure there is a label which reads Sri Meghah Traildk- 
yavarddhanah Vidhih. This label, it appears to me, is connected with the sculp- 

ture carved below it. As the late Dr. Hultzsch has already remarked in his 
informative article on the Pallava inscriptions^ of the Seven Pagodas, it contains 
two of the several epithets or hirudas of the PaUava king whose actual name was 
probably Xarasiriiha which is engraved on this Ratha not once but twice. On 
the strength of these hirudas, I would infer that this sculpture is the portrait of 
Narasiiiihavarman I who was the son of Mahendravarman I and a contemporary 
of the Western Chalukya king Pulakesin II (A.D. 609-642). The result of my 
tour to Sittanna vasal has already been stated above. 

MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY. 

By Mr. G. Yazdani. 

The work carried out during the year shows a rich harvest as regards both 
the number of inscriptions newly discovered and the historical facts gleaned 
thereby. The twelve inscriptions secured from the Raichur Fort contradict 
the accepted date (825 H.) of the assumption of the royal title by the rulers of 
Bijapur, for until 943 H. they are repeatedly mentioned as only Khans, vassals 
to the BahmanI kings, whose names occur with full regal titles in these inscript- 
ions. The absence of coins of the first four rulers of Bijapur confirms the infor- 
mation contained in the newly discovered inscriptions, although Firi^tah, 
and in his train all later writers, have stated that the ‘ Add Shahis assumed the 
regal title as early as 895 H. Firi^tah’s dates of the assumption of royal titles 
bv the other dynasties of the Deccan are also erroneous, and his date of the Qutb 
Shahi dynasty was proved to be wrong by the discovery of an inscription at 
Golconda some sixteen years ago." 

At Bidar our investigations have resulted in the finding of twenty-six new 
inscri})tions, in addition to those reported in the note for the previous year. They 
cover a period of nearly two hundred years in the history of Bidar (887-1088 H.) 
and besides giving the dates of the demise of several important saints and a 
calligraphist. they record the names of some gateways built for the protection 
of the Citv and the Fort of Bidar after its conquest by Aurangzeb. From an 
artistic point of view the inscription on the tomb of Hazarat KhaliluTlah is perhaps 
unique on account of the beauty and the vigour of its style, while the inscription 
on the mosque at Farh Ba^ illustrates the high watermark of the NastdHlq 


2 c 


^ Ep. Ind.. Vol. X, pp. 1 ff. 

‘ Cf. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica. 1913-14. 
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writing readied under the The inscri(itiun t»n Ha/rat KhaliluTIah’s 

tomb was designed bv a Perdan artPt. named Mtighith of Shiraz. It is in the 
Thidtii style of writing. 

At Patancheru, in the suburbs of Hyderabad, a new inseription of Muham- 
mad Qutb Shah has been found, which, besides being a good example of the 
ThultJi script of the Deccan of the Qutb ^ahi period, is important as fixing with 
precision the date of the dome on which it is set up. This inscription also gives 
the genealogy of some saints of the Deccan belonging to the <Iadiriyya group of 
Dervishes. 

An inscription of ' Ala u-d-Din Klialji has been found at a village called 
Nrdatward in the Muddebihal taJuha of the Bijapur district. It is dated 715 H. 
and, although written in a crude Xaskk, it^ language and the epithets used for 
the King are the same as those used at Delhi in contemporary inscriptions. The 
record is also important as giving the extent of ' Ala h-d-Din's conquest of the 
Deccan, which is mentioned in contemporary history in the barest outhne. 

A survey of the inscriptions of India in relation to architecture is highly 
desirable, for Moslem writing, on account of its high arti-tic qualities, has always 
lent itself to decorative themes. Ihe subject is extremely fascinating and has 
not hitherto been studied in India, but to carry out the work in a svstematic way 
the services of a whole-time officer will be recpiired 

Durmg the year under report a number of the EpiijrdpJtia Indo-Moslemica 
was ])ublished and another is passing through the press and will be issued 
shortly. 
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SECTION IV.— MUSEUMS. 

INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 

By Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda. 

Acquisitions. 

Aiitiquitie.-^ other than coins added to the collection.'' of the Archa?ological 
Section of the Indian Museum during 1929-30 number 415. This number in- 
clude.s 301 engraved gems from Persia and Mesopotamia lent by the Director 
General of Archaeology in India for exhibition. Among the Indian antiquities 
acquired during the year. 17 pieces of Indo-Greek Gandhara sculptures pur- 
chased from Colonel MacMahon by the Director General of Archaeology in India 
and lent for exhibition deserve sjtecial notice. This gvoiip includes an image 
of Buddha (8121) seated in dliyana (meditation) (20" X 11") of which the left 
hand and left leg are damaged (Plate XLII. e). It is a good specimen of the 
Gandhara type and the face shows well the spirit of dispassionate meditation 
{dhydna or samadhi) that characteri.ses the Enlightened one. 

Origin of the image of Buddha. 

The origin of the image of Buddha has been the .subject of keen controversy 
since the publication of M. Foucher’s lecture, ” Greek Origin of the image of 
Buddha ”k In this discussion two different elements appear to be confused. 
These are, (1) the Buddha type, (2) the Gandhara type of figure sculpture. The 
latter certainly disclo.'?es Greek influence. AVlien the Greek element is eliminated, 
there remains the basic Buddha type which corresponds to the type of the Dhydna- 
yogin. The term yogin does not occur in the early Buddhist Hterature, the 
four Pali Nikayas,- but jhdna {dhydna) does. The students of Buddhist icono- 
graphy are familiar with dhydna-mudrd . The pose is thus de.scribed ii the 

Samahna-phala-Sutta and other ancient Pali texts : — 

nisidati pallahfcam dbhujitvd ujum kdyam panidhdya parimukham satim 
upatthapAvd . 

pallahkam dbhujati means ” to bend (the legs) in crosswise " sitting cross- 
legged The Sanskrit eqirivalent of pallanka is paryaiika and the pose is called 
paryaYikasana : ujum kdyam means erect body In the Bhagavadgttd , VI, 

13, the posture is described as samam kdya.iirogrivam, body, neck and head 
in a line The last part of the sentence, parimukham satim upatthapetvd, 
literally means, " setting up his memory in front {i.e. of the object of thought)”. 

^Lecture at the Musee Guimet (Bibliothcque de Vftlqarlsation do Mnsee G^nmet, Vol. XXXVIITj ; Foucher, 
The Beginnings of Buddhist Art and other Essays in Indian and Uentrah Asian Arch(Fology (English translation), 
Paris ^ London, 1917, pp. 11L137 ; A. K. Coomaraswamy, ‘‘ The Orijrin of the Buddha Image”, The Art Bnlleiin, 
Vol. IX, No. 4 ; Ludwig Bachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, Paris, 1929, Vol. I, p. 112 ; Dr. Sten Konow in Acta 
Orientaliay Vol. VII, pp. 79-80. 

a For references see The Pali 7 ext Soci*'.fys FoU-Engli.^h dictionary, article yogiv. 
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The physical concomitant of or aid to fixing the memory (mind) on the object 
of thought according to the stanza from the Bhagavadgltd quoted above is, 
“ Fixing the eyes on the tip of the nose This posture of the eyes is quite clear 
on the face of our image of Buddha and on two heads, one of Budhha (Plate XLII, 
g) and another of Bodhisattva (Plate XLII, /), belonging to the same collection. 
As a contrast, another head of the same collection, that of a layman with wide 
open eyes wherein the pupils are clearly marked, is reproduced in Plate XLII, d. 
In the Gandhara Buddha we, therefore, recognise a Dhydna-yogin with nose, 
hair and drapery fashioned in Greek style. In the standing images of Buddha 
and Bodhisattva of Gandhara another Greek feature, the breaking of the frontal 
pose by thro^ving the weight of the body on one leg with the hip raised and the 
other leg flexed, is also noticeable. iVe cannot trace the pose of the Dhydna- 
yogiii anywLere outside India. In India outside Gandhara the same pose is 
found in the image of seated Jina in an dyilgapata (tablet of homage) from Mathura 
in the Lucknow Museum bearing a votive inscription in the Brahmi script used in 
the inscriptions of the time of the Mahakshatrapa Sadasa'* w^hich records its dedica- 
tion by one Sihanadika (Simhanddika). Xo hair is marked on the head of 
this image. Absence of clearly marked hair is one important feature that 
distinguishes several images of Buddha and Bodhisattva of the Mathura school 
of the Kushan period and the Mankuwar image of seated Buddha of the Gupta 
period (A.D. 448-49) from the Gandhara images. Another distinguishing charac- 
ter of the Mathura school of the Kushan period is the straight frontal pose of the 
standing images of Buddha and Bodhisattva. The inclined pose never found 
favour in Mathura and did not find its way to Eastern India till the second half 
of the fifth century A.D. The pre-Kushan image of seated Jina in Sihanadika’s 
tablet and the peculiar features that distinguish the images of Buddha and Bodhi- 
sattva of the early school of Mathura from those produced by the contempora- 
neous Indo-Greek school of Gandhara indicate that the Mathura type of Dhydna- 
yogin is not based on the Gandhara type but is an independent creation. 
There are evidences that carry the existence of the type in the Indus valley as 
far blick as the Chalcolithic period (about 3,000 B.C.). Sir John Marshall re- 
ports : — 

“ On a tablet of blue faience which has just come to light is depicted a fimire 
seated cross-legged (like Buddha on a throne) with a kneeling worshipper to right 
and left and behind the worshipper a snake [ndga), while at the back is a legend 
in the pictographic script of the period.”^ 

Here we have a figure seated in the posture of the Dhydna-yogin. A group 
of mutilated stone statues found at Mohenjo-daro that show half-shut eyes dis 
tinctl}- fixed on the tip of the nose carries us a step further.^ An interval of 
3,000 years separates the statues of Mohenjo-daro from the seated Jina in Sihand- 
dika s tablet. But it is more reasonable to assume a connection between the 

■ Coomaraswamy. The Ong^r, of the Buddha Image, p. 24, fig. 42 ; A. Smith, The Jaiva Stupa and otheTJZi- 
qmtie.‘>Jrcnn Mathura, Allahabad, 1901, p. 14, Plate VII ; Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, Plate I, a (central fienre onivl 

* A. S. /., 1924-26, p. 61. ^ y !■ 

• Menoin of A. S. /., No. 41, Plate I (t): A. S. /„ 1926.27. Plate XIX. 
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pre-historic type of Dhydna-yogin and tlie C4andliara and Mathura types than 
to trace the origin of a pecuharly Indian t}'pe to a country in Europe where it 
was never known. The reason why the assumption of non-Indian origin of 
this type was thought necessary is the absence of the figure of Gautama Buddha 
or of any of his predecessors in the earhest Buddhist monuments of Central and 
Eastern India and the absence of the figure of any of the Jinas in the friezes 
of the Jaina cave temples of Udayagiri and Khandagiri in Orissa. It was 
naturally assumed that the barriers that stood in the way of the artists of Central 
and Eastern India in figuring the Dhydna-yogin (Buddha or Jina) must have 
once extended as far as the north-western frontier of India and that their .mdden 
removal in Gandhara was due to outside impulse. That an insurmountable 
barrier against making the images of Buddha existed in such centres as Sanchi, 
Sarnath and Sravasti down to the Kushan iteriod is indicated by the im])orta- 
tion of images from Mathura. How that barrier was gradually overcome is 
discussed in the note on ” Mediaeval Indian Sculpture ” below. The seated 
Jina in Sihanadika's tablet and the images of Buddha in the early style of IMathura 
disclose no such efforts at overcoming pre-existing obstacles. Images of the 
Dhydna-yogin type seem to appear at Mathura and Gandhara spontaneously with 
certain Greek features superadded to it in the latter area. So the barrier that 
stood in the way of the artists of the East cannot be presumed to have existed 
at Mathura and in Gandhara. 

The admission of this proposition involves the recognition of cultural differ- 
ence between Western Aryavarta including Mathura on the one hand and Arya- 
varta to the east of this region on the other on one fundamental point. This 
point is the existence of an ancient cult of the image of Dhydna-yogin in the tVest 
and its absence in the East. Such a view appears to run counter to the early 
Buddhist and Jain traditions that ascribe the birth of Gautama Buddha, Mahavi- 
ra Jina and their immediate predecessors, Kasyapa Buddha and Parsvanatha 
Jina, to Eastern India. But though these teachers practised dhydna-yoga them- 
selves and taught their followers to practise it to gain supreme knowledge leading 
to final emancipation, the worship of the image of Dhyana-yogin (a Buddha 
or an Arhat) does not find place in the teachings of Buddha as known from the 
earliest extant texts. Xot only there is no provision for the worship of the 
image of Buddha in early Buddhist texts, in the Pali Vinaya, Chullavagga (^’i; 3, 2), 
Buddha even prohibits the painting of figures of men and women. The story 
goes ; once upon a time the Ghhavaggiya Bhikkhus, a group of followers who were 
ever ready to go astray, painted figures cf men and Avomen in their Viharas, 
The people complained saying, “Like those who still enjoy the pleasure of the 
world ”. Wlien this matter was broiight to the notice of Gautama Buddha 
he said ; ~ 

“ You are not, 0 Bhikkhus, to have imaginatiA'e clraAAungs painted — figures 
of men and figures of Avomen. Whosoever does so shall be guilty of a dukkata. 

I allow you, 0 Bhikkhus, representations of wreaths and creepers and bone hooks 
and cupboards.”^ 


^ Sacred Books of the East, Vol* XX, pp. 172-173. 
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Thougli the Devata-, Yakshas, Naga^ aud other superhuniaii beings who 
peopled the pantheon of the popular religion of Central and Eas^tern India figure 
prominently on the ancient Buddhist moniunent>. the Dhyana-yogin finds no 
place among them evi<lently because he was not an object of popular worship 
in those parts of AryaAarta. The rise of Mahayana Buddhism and the cull 
of Bhakti or devotion to a personal being as a means of attaining salvation must 
have prepared the ground for the introduction of the worship of the image of 
Buddha from the We^t. 


Gupta and Post-Gupta sculptures. 

The ojdy specimen of (dupta Art accjuired during the year is a fragment 
of grey sandstone with a bust (8521) purchased at Benares (Plate XLII, a). 
T'he flowers on the tree above the halo indicate that it is a Kada/nha tree under 
which, according to legend; the boy Krishna used to .stand and play on his flute 
while watching the cattle. To the left of the head there are the remnants of 
what look hke two wooden posts or sticks, one of which is smooth and the other 
has knots on it. One is tempted to identify the smooth object as the 
flute and the knotted stick as the goad userl bv Oopa la -Krishna for urging 
cattle. 

I’o the early ])ost-Oupta period should be assigned another image (8208) 
of grey sand.stone acquired at Benares. The crescent on the matted hair, the 
trident in the right upper hand and the bull indicate that it is an image of Biva. 
Its companion image of Brahma, also acquired at Benares a year before, ha." 
been noticed in the Annual Eeport for 1928-29 (p. 130 ff ; Plate LIII, b). Babu 
Ram Charan Chatterjee has presented through the Collector of Bakargauj 
(Barisal) a small seated image (8201) of Avalokitesvara of black .shale. This 
image is from Khalisakota. P. S. Banaripara . Dist. Bakargauj (Barisal), in Eastern 
Bengal. On the back of this image is inscribed in Nagari characters of the tenth 
or eleventh century A.D. the Buddhist creed aud the name of the donor thus : 


d e ca{(ja }-dhur/n in=oi/a )ii P h/[ r«] ha ( s/ja ) 

" The pious gift of Yigraha 

The Government of Bengal have enrichetl the collection of bronzes in the 
Indian Museum by ])resenting 40 Bmldhist images, one miniature votive stupa, 
one miniature votive temple and 7 othei' fragments belonging to the Trea.sure 
Trove collection from Jhewari in the Chittagong District inf Bengal. This col- 
lection has already been brief!}' noticed by the Buperintendent, Archteological 
Survey, Ea.stern Circle, in the Annual Eeport for the year 1927-28. p. 184 and the 
votive inscriptions on some of the images ha^•e been referred to in the Annual 
Report for 1928-29 (p. 125). Photographs of two of the inscribed images of 
Buddha in earth-touching attitude have already been published in the first 
mentioned Report (Plate LVII, Figs, b, d). Photographs of two other ins- 
cribed images are reproduced on Plate XLII. b-c, and the inlced impressions of 
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four of the better preserved inscriptions on Plate XLIII, a. These inscriptions 
may be read thus : — 

(ft) Om deijadharm=oyam vandya-sthabh{v)ira mhhadattasya hnltdpitii-pufmm- 
yamam krttvd sakcda-sattvardse}'=anntta{ra) jildndvdptaya iti 1| 

" Om. This is the pious gift of the venerable senior monk Subhadatta for 
the attainment of the highest knowledge of all beings headed by his mother and 
father.'’ 

(6) deyadharnv=oyam pravara-malidydna-ydyino randya-stha[vira ]- Kumar abhn- 

drasya \ yad=atra punyam tad=bhavatic 

” This is the pious grift of the follower of the most excellent iNIahayana, the 
venerable senior monk Kumarabhadra. The merit of this (gift) be . , ” 

(c) Om deyadharm=oyam SdkyabhiJcskoh st}ia[vira]-Guuadattasya. 

'■ Om. This is the pious gift of the senior Isakya monk Chinadatta.” 

(d) Subhadatta Mahdse[kha]rl . 

All these inscriptions are engraved in a form of alphabet used in North 
Indian inscriptions from the seventh to the ninth century A.D. that was once 
known as kutila and is designated acute-angle type by Bidder} With one scdi- 
tary exception (Plate XLIII. /) all these images show plain drapery like the 
images of the Oupta school of Eastern India vdthout the folds marked on them, 
but unlike standing Oupta images produced in the same area most of the standing 
images are in frontal pose (Plate XLIII. b). They may be attributed to the 
eighth centurv A.D. when there was a revival of Mahayana Buddhism in Bihar 
and Bengal under the early Pala kings and in Ori.ssa under the Kara kings. The 
smaller images are cast solid, but the big images are cast hollow and the empty 
space within is filled with a kind of cement and then covered by a thin .sheet at 
the bottom. Though well-finished, these bronzes are the works of skilful crafts- 
men but of little artistic value. 

From the opposite frontier of Bengal (Manbhum district, now in Bihar and 
Orissa) came two stone images, one (8202) of the Sun-god (Plate XLIII. c) and the 
other of the first Jina Rishabhanatha (8203). Both these images we owe to the 
generosity of Mr. W. J. Burnand, Manager of the Midnapur Zemindary Co., Ltd., 
Barabhum Concern, Barabhum, Manbhum. The elaborate decorations on the 
back slab of the image of the Sun-god indicate that it is the work of the later 
Pala period (eleventh or twelfth century A.D.). 

To a couple of centuries later (Thirteenth or fourteenth century A.D.) should 
be as.simied a seated image (8514) of Jina Rishabhanatha of black basalt from 
a \dllage in the neighbourhood of Kosam in the Allahabad district (L’. P.), pre 
sented bv Maharajakumar Samarendra Chandra Deva Burnian, Bara Thakur 
Bahadur of the Tipperah State in Bengal. One decorative element, the addi 
tion of two elephants pouring water on the figure of the Jina with jars held 
in their trunks on the top of the back slab, indicate> its late date. The model- 
ling is wanting in vitahty and the face of the Jina lacks expression. This and 
about a dozen other late (post-mediaeval) sculptures accpiired during the year 


Biihler and Fleet, Indian Palceography (The Tudian Antiquary, Vol. XXXIII, 1904, Appendtr p. 49. 
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enable us to follow the course of degradation and decadence of plastic art in: 
Northern India. 

Engraved gems from Persia and Mesopotamia. 

Sir John Marshall purchased on behalf of the Govermnent of India and lent 
to the Archaeological Section of the Indian Museum, for exhibition, 301 engraved 
gems collected in Persia, and Mesopotamia. To distinguii^h this collection from 
the Pearse collection of engraved gems exhibited in the Indian Museum (A. S. I., 
1928-29, pp. 131 ff) it may be designated the Marshall Collection ’ . This Marshall 
collection includes 5 A.>s^n■ian cylinder seals and 4 Muhammadan seals bearing 
Arabic inscriptions. The remaining 292 are Persian seals of the Sassanian period. 
They are either conical or hemispherical in shape and pierced to serve as pendant 
beads. As works of ait, these Sassanian gems are of httle value. The animal 
figures lack vitahty and finish, and the execution of the portrait busts is careless 
and crude. Among the>e Sassanian seals 41 bear Pehlevi inscriptions. Maulavi 
Shamsuddin Ahmad, As^ivstant Curator of the Archaeological Section, who is 
engaged in deciphering these inscriptions, has prepared the following list of the 26 
seals reproduced on Plate XLV, a : — 

(1) Bust of King in profile to right, tiara, plaited beard and hair flowing behind in tresses ; 
crescent in the field. Inscription, hahruran ' (seal of) Vahran.' Chalcedony. 

(2) Bearded bust of king facing, with hair rolled up ov^er the head forming knobs on either 
ear; flraped. Inscription, )mr(iz shahynhi win yazdan, 'the fire of Shapiir from God’. Onyx. 

(3) Humped bull standing to riuht : star in the field. Inscription, zuzan hari bain. 
Chalcedony. 

(4) Horseman attacking the enemy. Inscription, apesl, ' confidence Chalcedony. 

(5) Reindeer recumbent, looking back. Inscription, radih, ' justice Agate-Jasper. 

((>) A^^yrian bull witli human head standing to right. Inscription, (ipzut, ' prosperity h 
Chalcedony. 

(7) Bu-t of king to right wearing a crown; plaited heard and hair falling at the back of 
the iu*ck, ear-ring. In>cri])tion. (ipsf<init, ' confidence ’. Haematite. 

(S) Reindeer standing to right. Inscription, r aches iva rasti. Chalcedony. 

(9) Lion attacking a })ull. Inscription. atin\ ' fire Chalcedony. 

(10) Humped bull standing to rigdit under a tre^u Inscription, apdayii, 'confidence’. 
Agate-.Jasper. 

(11) Elephant advancing to right. Inscription, jnroch, 'victory’. Chalcedony. 

(12) Bust of king in profile to right, crowned, plaited beard and liair falling on the back of 
neck: dra])erv set witli tliree >tars. Inscription, rasti, ' justic(» Chalcedony. 

(l:>) Humped hull crouching to right. Inscription. at)iri rasti. 'fire of justice ’. Chalcedony. 

(14) Symbol. Inscription, a: av/r ' fire of confidence in Cod’. Chalcedony. 

(lo) Lion walking to riglit. Inscription, vast shahpnhri. ’ ju-t Shahpur ’. Chalcedony. 

(ir>) Lion coiiehant to right : star below fore-kgs, Insiadption. aUn' dat. Chalcedony. 

(17) Symbol. Inscription, af^r ’fire of God*. Chalcedony. 

(JH) 4Vinged griffin running to right; a tree liehind. Inscription, ninrtz piroz, 'fire of 
victory *. rfiry^oprase, 

(19) Bust in profile to riglit. diademed, short beard. dra})ery. Inscription, aps(tan ivar) 
yazfhrn, ‘ confidence in God Carnelian, 

r2(0 Bust in profile to riglu, diademed, short beard, drapery. Inscription, atur piroz. 
.fire of victory *, A gate- Jasper. 
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(21) Assyrian winged bull with human head, standing to right, diademed. Inscription. 
rasti, ' justice’. Chalcedony. 

(22) Ass^wian winged bull with human head, standing to right, diademed. Inscription, 
apstun, ■ confidence ’. Haematite. 

(23) Symbol. Inscription, apsta», ‘ confidence ’. Carnelian. 

(24) Humped bull couchant to right. Inscription, apstan war yazdan, ‘confidence in God’. 
Chalcedony. 

(2.5) Sas.sanian royal insignia)?) enclosed by a semi-circle above. Inscription, rasti, ‘justice’. 
Carnelian. 

(26) Sassanian royal insignia)?); star in the field. Inscription, marmadu. Chalcedony. 

Arabic inscription of the time of Sultan Alaudclin Hussain Shah. 

Rai Bahadur Mrityuiijoy Roy Chowdhury, Zemindar of Sadyapuskarni, 
Rungpur District, Bengal, lias presented a new Arabic inscription on a black 
basalt slab (16" X 7|-") found at Kantaduar in the Rungpur Di.strict, record- 

ing the erection of a mosque by one Hian A‘zani in the reign of Sultan ‘Alauddin 
Hussain Shah of Gaur. The inscription has been thus deciphered and translated 
by Maulavi Shamsuddin Ahmad, Assistant Curator : — 

(<|) c-i*- - j (^) oUK o(JL..J| j 

j (y-aJ ’jUj: J| ^ 

- ajIALm. j AJ) al^ ■ jUw 

“ The mosque was built by Hian-i-A‘zam, in the reign of the just and 

benevolent Sultan, the Sayyid of Sayyids, the source of auspiciousness, compas- 
sionate to Muslims (both) men and women, the propagator of the mission (words) 

of God, the subduer of the obstinate and the stubborn, the liberal on men, 

sword the coiiquerror of Kamru (Kamrup) and Kamta with the help 

of God, the most Compassionate and Propitious, the refuge of Islam and 
Mussalmans, ‘Ala-uddunya waddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah, may God 
perpetuate his kingdom and sovereignty.” 

Bilingual coin of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. 

Among the coins added to the cabinet of the Indian Museum during the year, 
of which a list is included in Appendix B, a bilingual (Arabic-Sanskrit) silver 
coin (dirham) of the famous Sultan Mahmud of ^azni presented by Mr. James 
Laing of Bangalore, through Pandit B. B. Bidyabinod, deserves special notice. 
Ten coins of this type in the British Museum are described by Thomas and 
Lane-Poole.^ All these were issued from the mint town Mahmiidpur ; five (505- 
509) are dated A.H. 418 (A.D. 10‘27) and the other five (510-514) dated A.H. 
419 (A.D. 10‘28). Cunningham describes one out of four ccins of this type 
in his possession," which is also is.sued from Mahmiidpur and dated A. H. 418 

‘ Thomas , Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 'LondoTL, 1871, p. 48 ; Stanley Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Orien. 
tal Coins in the British Museum, Vol. II, London, 1876, pp. 149-151, Plate VI, Figs. 505-514. 

* Cunningham, Coins of Mediaeval India from the Seventh Century dcnai to the Mvhanmadan Conquests. London, 
1894, pp. 65-66, Plate VII, Fig. 21. 
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(A.D. 1027). On the reverse area of our coin occurs this legend in ancient 
Nagari characters : — 

avyal:tam=eka[m\ Muhammada {a)vatdra nripati Mahamiida 
‘‘ The unmanifested one is the only one (God). Muhammad is the incarna- 
tion. King Mahmud 

Rev. margin — {avyaktiya) name ayani tamkam lia^Jialinahamudapure samvati 


418] 

In the name of the unmanifested One, this coin has been struck at Mahmud- 
pur in the year 418.” 

Mahmud’s father Subuktigin began war with the Hindu Shahi Jaipal of 
L dabha ndapura, who ruled over Eastern Afghanistan and the Punjab. Mahmud 
continued the war not only with Jaipal but with three succeeding generations of 
the Hindu Shahis, Anandapala, Trilochanapala and Bhimapala. According to 
Alberuni Trilochanapala was killed in A.H. 412 (A.D. 1021), and his son Bhimapala 
five years later (A.D. 1026).^ The defeat and death of Bhimapala, the last of the 

Shahis, resulted in the annexation of the Punjab to the kingdom of ^azna. It 
was to mark this event that the bilingual coin must have been issued in 1027 A.D. 
C iinninghain thinks that the name of the mint town Mahmudpur appears in an 
incorrect form in Alberuni s Mandahukur, the capital of Lauhawmr (Lahore) 
east of the river Irawa (Iravati or Ravi.) 

The translation of the Kalima ‘‘ word of confession ”, in the Sanskrit 
legend of this coin calls for a few remarks. It discloses a knowledge of Hindu 
plulosoph\ M hich one at least of Sultan Jlahmucl s Musalnran contemporaries, 
Albeiuni, i\ho followed him to India, possessed. But the rendering of jdWdli 
by avyaktam (neuter) seems to me to indicate that it is due to some other scholar 
than Alberuni. Alberuni in the concluding portion of Chapter II of his work 
entitled On the belief of the Hindus in God” says, “This is what educated 
people beheve about God. They call him Uvara, i.e., self-sufficing, beneficent, 
who gives without receiving In his summary of the Sankhya system of 

philosophy in Chapter III, Alberuni uses nvyakia m its original Sanskrit form 
and correctly defines it as a shapeless thing comprising the three gunas or 
powers potentially. Though avyakta is used by the Vedantists in the sense of 
Brahman (neuter), Alberuni knew Sankhya too well to use as the sjmonym of 
Allah a term that might be misleading to many. The rendering of rusul-Alldh by 
avatdra must sound strange to those who are familiar with°the meaning of the 
latter term. But Alberuni also translates avatara by rasfd, ^ messenger ,’ and calls 
Krishna-Vasudeva a messenger of God.^ 


TAXILA MUSEUM. 

The sale-proceeds of admission tickets to the Museum amounted to Rs. 622-4 
and the sale-proceeds of photographs to Rs. 93-10 both of which sums were duly 
deposited in the Government treasury. 

1 Sachau, Albermn's India, London. 1910^ Vol. II, p. 13. ^ 

- Cunningham, op. cit., p. 66 ; Sachau, I, p. 206. 

’ Sachau, I, p. 31. 

* Sachau. I, p. 401. 
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The following antiquities unearthed by Sir John Marshall in the course of 
his excavations at this site were added to the Museum collection : — 


1. Metal antiquities 

493 

2, Terracotta and pottery 

983 

3. Stone antiquities 

98 

4. Beads and gems 

283 


5. Bone and shell objects . 

. 246 

6. Glass and miscellaneous. . 

. 143 

7. Copper coins 

. 454 

8. Silver coins 

12 


Descriptions and illustrations of the more important of these objects will 
be found in Sir John Marshall's account of his Excavations at pp. 55—97 supra. 

One new wall-case for photographs was installed in the hbrary room and a 
teak-wood pedestal for a stucco image and 10 tripod stands of iron for large earthen 
jars in the pubhc gallery. A balance for weighing coins, etc., was also purchased 
for use in the Museum. 

The temporary marksman appointed in April, 1929, completed the general 
titling of all the free-standing show cases, pedestals and wall cases. The 
new titles are in gold leaf with black shading and contribute greatlv to the 
appearance of the exhibition cases. 

Sketches of typical pottery were prepared which will be utilised in Sir John 
Marshall’s forthcoming book on Taxila. Xew photographs were also mounted 
in albums duly titled and referenced. 


DELHI FORT MUSEUM. 

By Khan Bahadur JMoulvi Zafar Hasan. 

The Museum continued to maintain its usual popularity, and attracted a 
large number of visitors both foreign and Indian, including students of Art and 
History, who greatly appreciated its collections particularly the paintings, the 
farmdns and the specimens of calligraphy. Several photographs of the paintings 
were supplied to various people, and the continual demand for them indicates 
the esteem in which they are held by cultured pubhc. The only addition made 
to these collections during the year consisted of 128 coins (3 gold, 100 silver 
and 25 copper). Out of them 3 gold mohurs, 5 silver rupees and 7 copper pice 
were received on loan from the Director General of Archaeology, while the re- 
maining 113 coins were presented as Treasure Trove finds by various Govern- 
ments. 


SARNATH MUSEUM. 

By Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda. 

Re-arra ngement. 

The re-arrangement of specimens in the Sarnath Museum of Archaeology 
in chronological order was first proposed by Sir John Marshall in 1927. The 
work was started in December, 1929 under the direction of Mr. Hargreaves, Officiat- 
ing Director General of Archaeology in India, and finished by the end of March. 
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In carrying out the re-arrangement of this huge collection of sculptures and carved 
architectural pieces representing the different phases of the history of Indian 
art for about 1,500 years, from the middle of the third century B.C. to the end of 
the twelfth century A.D., not only was the order of chronology followed, as far 
as possible under the existing ^tate of knowledge, but two other principles were 
also kept in view : — 

1. Relieving the congestion of specimens in the galleries by transferring 

dui^licates and inferior specimen^ to a separate hall to serve as a reserve 

collection for researchers and students of the history of art and iconography. 

2. Displaying in the public galleries the most attractive specimens that 
may stimulate the artistic sentiment and elevate the taste of the visitors. 

The magnificent lion capital of the inscribed column of Asoka retains its 

old place of honour in the centre of the Ceiitral Hall of the Huseum. The pedes- 
tal has, however, been remodelled and its height increased. The position of the 
capital has only been slightly altered by turning the bull on the abacus towards 
the west h Other Maurvan fragments including the portrait heads and Mauryan 
and Suhga terracotta and pottery specimens have been displayed in a wall 

case placed in the middle of the northern wall of the hall. Carved rail pillars, 

cross-bars, copings and capitals of the fsunga period recovered at Sarnath, though 
limited in number, include some of the finest specimens of the decorative art of 
that period. These are exhibited in the north-west section of the Central Hall. 
Here i-ails have been reconstructed with pillars, copings and cross-bars that 
fit together. The other fragments have been fixed on i)edestals along available 
portions of the walls. Among these is incliideil the statue in the round (2' 11" 
X 1 11 J ) of a headless and fciotlcss Iclchcihu (Catalogue Ad. D/< 5) c>r Atlantis. 
The girdle round its waist is tied in front in the same fashion as the drdle of 
til© 1 tirklicini >tcituc iii tlic .Mutliiiru ^Iu>6iuu. uiul th© ou it.s loft forc3>rni 

resemble^ the armlet worn by the tioures ou the ])i]lar> of the m’ound rail of 
the stupa of Jjhailiut iii the ludiau ^IiueiUii. Ihc iiiiaue therefore cis>igiiabl6 
to the Sunga, jicriod. The colo^.^al Bodlii^^attva inuige dedicated by Friar Bala 
ill the 3id \ eai of Ivaiir'sliha ^etul]L^ its ohl ])o.''iti()ii lu the ('eiitre of the northern 
half of tlie ceiitial hall aud other s])ocimtu.> a>dig]iab!e to the Iviishan period 
are exhibited iii the iioitli-ea'^terii scc'tiuu of it. he he.'*'! ])reser\"ed images 
()f Buddha and of the 3Iaha_\aiia deitie> of tlii' (di])ta jiei'iod are exhibited alon^ 
the wh 1}> of the southern half of the hall. (IMate XLIIJ. ( .) It may be stated 
without exaggeration tliat within this central Jiall of the Sarnath Museum of 
ArchcTology are housed some of the most elect jiroilucts of the Matirya, 8uhga and 
Gupta schools of art that floiiridied in Eastern India in >ucce>sioii. 

In the Njuthern Gallei\ adjoining the central hall are exhibited on benches 
along the wa.ll> and in show ca>es, other aiiticpiities of tlie Gupta period including 
Steles on which are car\ed scenes illustrating the chief miracles of Gautama 
Buddha s lire. In the a erandali in front of this gallerv a igrotip of carved arclii* 
tectuial pieces including some of the finest specimens of Gupta decorative sculp- 
ture are di8pla}ed. AboAe the entrance door of the southern gallery from this 

^ Vide T). R. Safjni, Guide io ik-- BvddfnU Ruins oj iSarnath, p. 4u. 
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verandah is put up the magnificent door lintel with .■'Cene.s from the Kshantivadi 
Jataka carved on itd 

Against the eastern wall of the hall in the southern wing of the Museum 
building adjoining the southern gallery is fixed the colossal image of Gopala- 
Krishna holding up mount Go vard liana (Plate XLIY, a) assignable to the Gupta 
period. Though this magnificent image conies from a mound in the Benares 
city, we have given it a prominent place in the Sarnath Museum because it is a 
typical Brahmanic sculpture produced by the same school of art as produced the 
Buddhist sculptures recovered from the ruins of Sarnath. Post-Gupta and later 
mediaeval sculptures and other antiquities are exhibited in this hall and the 
unfinished colossal image of Siva- piercing the demon Andhaka vith his trident 
has been placed against its western wall facing Krishna Govardhandhari on the 
wall opposite. Duplicates and ill-preserved and inferior specimens have been 
deposited in the hall of the northern wing of the Museum building. 

NALANDA MUSEUM. 

By Mr. M. H. Kuraishi. 

Some of the additions made during the year under report are noted below : — 

Of the bronze images the follovdng six deserve special mention : — 

1. A gilt image of Buddha (ht. 12" including the pedestal and the large 

oval halo behind) in hhumisparsamudra and seated on a lotus throne 
under the Bodhi tree (Plate XX.XIII, h). 

2. A smaller gilt figure of Buddha in the same attitude (ht. 7-|-" including 

the spike for the missing umbrella) and showing a large oval 
halo behind (Plate XXXIII, c). 

3. An image of Buddha (9" high), seated cross-legged on a double lotus 

throne and shaded by a triple umbrella, preaching the First 
Sermon at Sarnath as indicated by the 'Wheel of the Law between 
a gazelles on the pedestal. 

4. A gilt figure of Tara (ht. 19|") wearing ornaments, sari and a scarf 

and standing on a lotus cushion. The goddess holds a lotus stalk 

in her left hand, the right being held in varadamiidrd pose (Plate 
XXXIV, h). 

5. A gilt figure of AvalokiteK’ara (20];" high) standing on a lotus cushion 

and showing a dhyani-Buddha in bJnlniisparsamiidru in the head- 
dress (Plate XXXIV. «). 

6. A gilt figure of Bodhisattva possibly Padmapani in ahhayamudrCi pose 

and seated on a lotus throne supported by lions. It wears a crown 
on its head showing a dhyani-Buddha and measures 12]^" high 

(Plate XXXIII. a). 

The gold used in gilding the standing images of Avalokitesvara and Tara is purer 
than that used on the others. Besides these figures there are a beautiful pedestal 
(8" long) bearing at the back a Xagari inscription of three lines and a gilt waist- 

Daya Ram Sahni, Catalogue of the 31 iispum of Archaology at Sarnath, Calcutta, 1914' Plates XX 11 loo— XXIX. 

*Ihid. Plate XVIir. 
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band, which is 13'^ long and decorated with scroll and chain design. All these 
bronzes were recovered from a single room in Monastery Xo. 8 and they all date 
from the Pa la period. 

Prom the same monastery was recovered a beautiful stone figure of Avaloki- 
tesvara in full rehef (Plate XXXIV, c). The figure is broken across the waist 
and ankles, but is otherwise complete. It is 3' 9" high. 

A quantity of iron nails and straps, an iron pestle and mortar and a fragment- 
ary terracotta plaque showing a figure of Buddha in the centre with 2 fines of 
inscription below w'ere amongst the other finds from Monastery 8. 

The cutting at the east end of the new approach road to the site yielded 2 
sickles, 1 kudali and 1 axe-head, all of iron ; rude stone figures of Tara and 
Mahisha suramardini, a head of a Boddhisattva figure, and a hone for sharpening 
implements. 

Of the various bronze images recovered previously from 3Ionastery Site 
Xo. 1, but cleaned and treated by the Archa}ological Chemist in India during the 
year under review', tw'o figures deserve special mention. The one represents a 
beautiful gilt image of Buddha (height 9V, 16'-9" b.s. M. S. X'o. 1. Reg. Xo. 556) 
seated in Bhumisparsamudra on a lotus throne (Plate XXXIII, c). The 
other image is that of Bodhisattva Yajrapani (height 6|", 13'-9" b.s. M. S. 
Xo. 1 Reg. Xo. 955) seated cross-legged on a double-lotus pedestal (Visvapad- 
masana) — his left hand resting on the left knee holds a Vajra or thunderbolt, 
while his right hand holds a CMmara or fly-whisk. The waist-band, two pairs 
of arm and wristlets, necklace, tw'o different types of ear ornaments, three- 
spiked crown and the halo behind his head are prominently depicted on this 
deity which was introduced into the Buddhist Pantheon w'hen Tantrism grew 
more popular amongst the Buddhists (Plate XXXIII, d). 

LAHORE FORT MUSEUM. 

Bt/ Mr. J. F. Blaliiston. 

During the year the Bari Khwabgah has been equipped W'ith tw'o more 
w'all .show-cases, two table .show-cases and tw'o glazed teak-wood doors at a 
cost of Rs. 2,476. The collection of arms and armour w'hich had been housed 
for a number of years in a ver}- cramped and inappropriate building in the Shish 
Mahal was transferred to the Bari Khw'abgah just after the close of the year and 
arranged on the walls and in the show'-ca.ses. Certain other exhibits have been 
added to the museum .such as glazed tiles found in the Fort in the course of 
excavations and a few' engravings of local celebrities and view's. The Kabul 
cannon and camel guns have also been removed from the Shish Mahal and been 
placed in the verandah of the Museum. 

MOHENJO-DARO MUSEUM. 

By Mr. E. J. II. Mackay. 

The museum at Mohenjo-daro has been well patronised as usual, especially 
by the poorer cla.s.se.s. Iwo new teak-wood cases have been acquired, fitted 
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with drawers to hold antiquities for which room could not otherwise have been 
found. It is probable that in 1930-31 the collection at present on view will he 
dispersed amongst the various museums of India and replaced by more recent 
and unpubhshed finds. This is very necessary because the museum is badly 
overcrowded ; moreover, a periodical change is desirable. The temporary clear- 
ing of the cases will enable us to repair and thoroughly clean out the rooms which 
badly need it owing to the lower parts of the walls being attacked by salt. 

MUSEUMS IN BURMA. 

By Mons. Charles Duroiselle. 

The only acquisitions made during the year 1929-30 for the archaeological 
museums in Burma were two gold images of Buddha. These were acquired 
by the Government of Burma under the Treasure Trove Act, and are at present 
in the Museum, Pagan. Other objects added to the lists of exhibits in that 
Museum and in the Museum at Hmawza (Old Prome) consist of images of Buddha, 
terracotta votive tablets, inscriptions, etc., that were discovered in the course 
of excavations conducted during the year under report. Some inscribed stones 
were collected at Halin, but for want of a proper shed they have had to be depo- 
sited for the present in the Public Works Department Bungalow there. 


CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES MUSEUM, NEW DELHI. 

By 3/r. Q. 3/. Moneer. 

After the retirement of Mr. F. H. Andrews on 20th March, 1929, Mr. Q. 31. 
Moneer took over charge as Curator and remained in that post throughout 
the year under report. 

In the main museiun building on the King Edward Road, New Delhi, the 
galleries of 3Iural fresco paintings which constitute the outstanding asset of this 
Museum, had been organised in all technical details by 3Ir. Andrews before he handed 
over charge. As 3Ir. Andrew's had had no time to provide descriptive labels 
to the frescoes, typewritten labels w'ere soon supplied, and these galleries 
thrown open to public view at the end of April, 1929. These paper labels will 
gradually be replaced by painted wooden tablets similar to those in the Indian 
Musemn, Calcutta. 

During the year under review 13 boxes containing Sir Aurel Stein's pre- 
historic ceramic finds recovered from Baluchistan and the adjacent tracts w'ere 
emptied of their contents and arranged alphabetically according to their find- 
spots in separate trays. 

The accommodation allotted to this 3Iuseum in the upper storey of the 
Imperial Records Buildings comprises four rooms. The two rooms in the middle 
are smaller than those at the ends, and as they are also ill ventilated and frag- 
mented into several compartments, they have been fitted up wdth a series of 
open wooden shelves for the safe storage of the major portion of the 3Iuseum 
collections w'hich for lack of accommodation cannot at present be exhibited. 
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Tlie larger rooms, tliougli not ideally ])laniied for galleries of a iMuseum, 
have been adapted as exhibition rooms by means of inexpensive contrivances 
so as to show to the best advantage the antiipiities exhibited in them. Twenty- 
six show-cases of different standard specifications were provided last year and 
these include six double-faced glazed screens each 8' x 8' with an ecj^ual depth 
of 3" on each face, six free standing cases each 8'x8'x4'-2" glazed on all 
sides exce])t at the base, six table cases with glazed slanting tops, measuring 
8'x4'x3'-9" each and eight wall cases glazed on sides and front each measuring 
8'X8'X r-9". 

The room at the north end is devoted to the display of select tvpes of Central 
Asian silk paintings and to the exhibition of a range of prehistoric pottery speci- 
meus from the border regions of India. The smaller specimens of painted 
votive banners of silk and linen have been arranged in the double-faced screens 
and the ceramic objects in the free standing cases (Plate XLVIII, (4)). 

All the eight wall cases and the six table cases have been installed in the 
fourth room at the southern extremity and reserved for the display of typical 
examples of minor miscellaneous objects mainly of Central Asian provenance. 
The wall-cases contain objects in stucco, stone, terracotta, metal, glass, shelf, 
ivory, wood, etc., and the table show cases in the centre of the room a number 
of Central .Vsian textiles, paper drawings and sketches, woodcut ])rints and 
coloured paintings (Plate XLYIII, (3)). In addition to the fourteen cases 
mentioned above, seven more cases of smaller size and different types were 
made for this gallery, to accommodate larger objects, e.g., painted clay models 
of animals from the ^TI century cemetery at Astana (Plate XLVIII, (3)), a 
series of III century carved beams and brackets from niya (Plate XLVIII, (3)), 
a colossal Buddha head of unfired clay from an unknown spot in the Khotan 
region and large fragments of ijainted clav dra))erv of life size fimires 

The task of selection in respect of the numerous minor miscellaneous objects 
other than ])ainting.s and textiles from Central Asia rerpiired a great deal of 
careful consideration on the part of the Curator, who had to make sure that, 
despite limitations of space, the atUicpiities of any important epoch from any 
of the areas ex])lored by Sir Aurel Stein did not go unre])resented in the collection 
selected for display. For this purjjose Central Asia was divided into seven 
geogra])hical units corre.sponding apju'oximately to the number of wall cases 
in which the bulk of the anti([uities selected had to be arrangerl. These seven 
geographical units are the following : — 

(1) the country of ancient Kushtana corresponding to the modern districts 

of Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan and Domoko, south of the Takla- 
makan ; 

(2) all the deltaic and desert fringe lying between Bomoko and Endere ; 

(3) the area between Endere and Miran south-west of Lop desert ; 

(4) the vast .sandy stretch which joins .Aliran to Lou Lan ; 

(.5) the region extending from the eastern confines of Lop Nor to the 
north-western frontiers of China including the sites of Etsin Gol 
delta ; 
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(6) the oases and hilly tracts of Turfan and Pei T'ing near the foot of 

Then Shan range north of Kuruk-Tagh and 

(7) the region north of the Taklamakan comprising Ying Pan and Kara 

Shahr districts on east and Kurghan and Uch Turfan on west. 

The antiquities selected for exhibition number about five thousand and include 
more than three thoiisand small objects of every day use in the religious and 
temporal life cf the people of different parts of Central Asia, during the early 
centmies of Christian Era, and 200 examples of such artistic objects as ancient 
textiles of exquisite patterns and weave, delicate drawings on paper, clever 
sketches, block prints and rare paintings on silk and linen. From the vast 
and varied hoards of prehistoric pottery finds recovered by Sir Aurel Stein 
from ancient sites in the regions on the north-west border of India and in Sistan, 
over one thousand pieces were chosen for display in the free standing cases. 

For a part of the year, two archseological scholars Messrs. Sayyad Yusuf 
and Khalid Baig were deputed by the Government of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam for training, in this Museum, in methods of Museum organisation. The 
Curator of the famous Ajanta Caves — Mr. Sayyad Ahmad — was also sent to this 
Museum by the Director of Archseology in the Nizam's Dominions to study the 
technique and materials employed for the treatment and preservation of Central 
Asian frescoes. 

Altogether 60 antiquities as listed in Appendix B to this report, were added 
to the Museum collection during the year under report. The more remarkable 
of these new accjuisitions are four small prehistoric pottery vases from a site 
near Sistan ; one 5-panelled Tiara of gilt copper studded with precious stones 
of sorts (Plate XLVIIl, (1)) ; one crescentic kirthnuhlia neck ornament (Plate 
XLVIII, (1)) ; one belt clasp ornamented with turquoise, rubies, saphires, corals, 
pearls, etc. (Plate XLVIII, (1)) ; a Dhyani-Buddha medalion studded with corals 
(Plate XLVIII, (1)) ; one square belt buckle (Plate XLVIII, (1)) ; two square 
charm cases of gilt copper (Plate XLVIII, (1)) and three objects namely a 
lion’s head in copper repousse, a brass statue of Buddha and a celestial figure 
in flying pose also in gilt copper repousse (Plate XLVIII, (2)). 

During 1927 and 1929, certain fragments of ancient textiles, prints and 
drawings on paper of Central Asian provenance were sent to Miss Joshua of the 
Textiles Department of the British Museum, for expert treatment. Forty-five 
pieces of textiles and 124 prints and drawings were received back duly treated 
and mounted on suitable mounts during the year under report. 

Seventeen books by purchase and eleven as gifts were added to the collec- 
tion of books in the Museum Library. Altogether 189 photo prints of objects 
in this Museum were received from the Director General for record in the photo 
albums of the Museum. Of these photographs 54 relate to Baluchistan pottery 
specimens which were originally prepared to illustrate Sir Aurel Stein's Memoir 
on his explorations in Gedrosia. 
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SECTION V. 

OFFICER ON SPECIAL DUTY. 

Sir John Marshall. 

The Director General, Sir John Marshall, remained on special duty during the 
whole of the official year 1929-30. From April to the latter part of October 
he was engaged chiefly, at headquarters, in the writing and editing of his magnum 
opus on Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, which is to be published in 
3 large 4to volumes and will comprise about 800 pages of letterpress and 160 
plates besides text illustrations, a coloured map of Sind and Baluchistan and a 
Site plan. Pari passu with this work Sir John also corrected the proofs of the 
Ayinual Report for 1926-27 and of Dr. E. Herzfeld’s Memoir on Kushano-Sasanian 
Coins, the typography of which was more than usually comphcated. He also 
examined for the Ceylon Government Dr. Hocart’s Memoir on the Temple of the 
Tooth, at Kandy, and contributed the following articles to the Departmental 
and other Reports, viz. 

1. Account of his excavations at Taxile during 1928-29 (27 pp. with one 

plan and 6 other plates). 

2. Brief reports on the Taxila Museum for 1927-28 and 1928-29, and of 

his own actiffities during his special duty from September 6th, 

1928, to 31st March, 1929. 

3. A note for incorporation in the Moral and Material Progress Report 

of India, 1928-29. 

Sir John left Simla on October 22nd and from that date to the end of the official 
year divided his time chiefly between his excavations at Taxila, to which he de- 
voted nearly 12 weeks of the winter season, and the Monuments of Agra, to which 
he devoted nearly 6 weeks. Between November 25th and 29th he paid a brief 
visit to Harappa in order to discuss with Mr. Vats certain questions that had 
arisen in connection with the prehistoric cemeteries and other remains at that 
site ;. and between January 15th and 20th he paid an equally brief visit to 
Delhi to examine the big collection of prehistoric pottery brought back by Sir 
Aurel Stein from Baluchistan. 

On March 18th, 1930, Sir John Marshall left Taxila for England on 8 months’ 
leave. 
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SECTION VI. 

ARCH.*OLOGICAL CHEMIST. 

During this year, 980 antiquities of various kinds were received in the 
laboratories of the Archaeological Chemist for necessary chemical treatment or 
preservation, from the officers mentioned below — 


Director General of Archseology in India ...... 80 

Mohenjo-daro ........... 319 

Northern Circle, .Lahore (including Harappa) ..... 207 

Central Circle, Patna . . . . . . . . . 312 

Southern Circle, Kotagiri ......... 45 

Burma Cirele, Mandalay ......... 1 

Indian Museum, Calcutta ......... 1 

Central Museum, Lahore ......... 14 

Gwalior State ........... 1 

Total . 980 


Most of these objects were of copper or its alloys while the remainder con- 
sisted of iron, gold, silver, lead, faience, steatite, terra-cotta, stone, etc. Two 
examples of the chemical treatment are illustrated on Plate XLIX, a-d. The 
preservation of fragments of a birch bark manuscript, discovered at Takht-i- 
Bahi, has been carried out successfully by Mi. Sana Ullah. The fabric had 
become brittle, but was rendered quite soft and phable by subjecting it to the 
action of steam for a few minutes, and while in this condition, it was quickly 
removed and pressed flat between sheets of plain glass. Finally, the fragments 
were momited between pairs of glass sheets. The backing and mounting of 
the silk paintings belonging to Stein Collection in the Central Asian Anti- 
quities Museum, Xew Delhi, has also been taken in hand, by Mr. Sana Ullah, 
and the technique and style adopted by him is that adopted in the British 
Museum for this class of objects. 

It has been observed that coins of lead generally deteriorate much faster 
than tho.se of other metals and in several cases they have been entirely reduced 
to powder. There is hardly any doubt that the agency responsible for this 
action is the acid vapour (acetic acid, etc.) given off by the teak wood employed 
for the construction of the cabinets. Mr. Sana Ullah has suggested that lead 
coins should be kept in metalHc cabinets and the Lahore Museum has already 
adopted these for their important coin collection. 

The problem of the control of wild bees which disfigure some of our monu- 
ments by building their nests on them, had been referred to the Archaeological 
Chemist. He suggested the apphcation of a solution of phenyle (saponified 
cresol) and the experiments carried out at Agra indicate the efficacy of this simple 
remedy. Further experiments in this direction are in progress. Several sculp- 
tures in the Archaeological Museum at Sarnath, which were coated with calcareous 

2 E 2 
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deposits and black mo^s have been cleaned undei his direction. The removal 
of dirt and whitewabh from the temple at Baijnath, District Kangra, as well 
as, the elimination of paint and grease from certain sculptures in the Muttra 
Museum, have also been carried out under his ad^dce. 

At the request of the Eampur Durbar, Mr. Sana Ullah was deputed to 
inspect the valuable collection of manuscripts and paintings in the State library 
at Eampur, with a view to suggest measures for their preservation. He reports 
that the most urgent problem, however, is that of the insects which infest 
the manuscripts and are responsible for considerable damage to several volumes. 
The havoc caused by these pests varies in extent, but in some cases substantial 
portions of precious works have been consumed. The paintings in the albums 

have suffered badly through rubbing Apart from this, there is evidence 

of the disintegration of the pigments resulting from the decomposition of their 
binding medium ”. He recommends fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas for 
the destruction of the insect pests. He has also suggested the mounting of 
the paintings in sunk boards (after the practice followed in the British Museum) 
in order to eliminate the risk due to the rubbing ; and treatment with a dilute 
solution of cellulose acetate, for refixing the loose pigments. 

The specimens received by the Archaeological Chemist, for examination and 
report numbered 103, and comprised copper and its alloys, silver, lead, iron, 
glass, glaze, stone, lime, mortar, ink, pigments, ivory, cinnabar, lollingite, etc. 
A lime mortar, free from gypsum has been discovered this year, at Mohenjo-daro, 
employed in the construction of a well built drain and cess-pit, at a low level. 
It may be recalled that gypsum mortar had been employed extensively in the 
later periods at Mohenjo-daro. It is interesting to record, this year, the dis- 
covery of lime mortar, free from gypsum at Mohenjo-daro, as well as, at Harappa. 
The composition of specimens received from both of these sites is as follows 

(rt) Mortar, DK. 8492, from Drain and Cess-pit, Mohenjo-daro: 


Per cent. 

Calcium carbonate ^ 39-96 

Magnesium carbonate ^ _ g.go 

M ater .... 3-74 

Clay, sand, etc. .... , . , . ^ 47-48 

Gypsum traces 

Total . 100-00 


(6) Mortar from Floor, Trench VI, Harappa : — 

Per cent. 


Calcium carbonate 35-02 

Magnesium carbonate 10-62 

2-97 

Clay, sand, etc 

Gypsum 


Total 


loo-or 
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The high proportion of clay and sand in these specimens is noteworthy 
and it, therefore, appears highly probable that the hme was prepared by burning 
‘ kankar ’, or the calcareous nodules which are widely distributed in Upper India 
and which even now constitute an important source of hme mortar. The 
burning of lime for mortar, at a very early period in the Indus Valley may, 
therefore, be regarded as an estabhshed fact ; but it is ob\dous that its use was 
restricted to drains or floors where a better resisting mortar than common mud 
was deemed necessary. 

Specimens of glazed terra-cotta tiles of the typical Sinhalese pattern, found 
in the excavations at Anuradhapura, were received for examination from the 
Archaeological Department of Ceylon. The result of the analysis 
Ullah) of a greenish blue glaze is as follows : — 

Silica ............ 

Alumina 

Ferric oxide ........... 

Manganese oxide 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Copper oxide 

Alkalies (chiefly soda) ......... 


(by Mr. Sana 

Per cent. 

66-26 

12-09 

0-11 

nil 

2-10 

tr. 

2-33 

17-11 


Total . lOO-OO 


These finds show that the art of glazing was practised in Ceylon earher 
than 8th century A.D. 

A pecuhar whitish substance from Mohenjo-daro was also analysed by Mr. Sana 
Ullah which appears to be decayed bone, its composition being as follows 

Per cent. 


Lime 

Magnesia . 

Phosphoric anhydride 
Carbonic acid . 
Alumina and iron oxide 
Water 

Clay and sand . 


39-68 

0- 76 
30-91 

5- 36 

1- 63 
13-97 

6- 99 


Total . 99-30 

The contents of an inkpot recovered at Taxila were found, on examination, 
to consist of black carbon mixed with earth, which leave no doubt that carbon 
ink was in use in the Kushan period. A number of specimens of incrustations 
obtained from the stonework at the Imperial Secretariat Buildings, New Delhi, 
were received for chemical examination but the main problem of the disinte- 
gration of the stone is still under investigation. An alloy of gold and silver 
from Taxila contained 6-37 per cent, of silver. A specimen of lead (DK. 6314) 
and one of silver (DK. 5774) from Mohenjo-daro were examined by Dr. Hamid. 
The lead was found to be free from silver and the silver specimen contained 
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•42 per cent, of lead and 3-68 per cent, of copper indicating that the ‘ cupellation * 
process was probably practised for the separation of silver from lead. The 
proportion of copper is derived, undoubtedly, from the original lead ore (cerru- 
site) which is frequently found associated with cuprite in Baluchistan. 

Some further analyses of copper and its alloys, recovered this year at 
Mohenjo-Daro, have been carried out by Mr. Sana Ullah and Dr. M. A. Hamid and 
are reproduced in the accompanying table. It is interesting to study these 
analyses closely. Specimens Xos. 3 — 6 represent refined copper in general use, 
containing upto about 3 per cent, of impurities. For raising elaborate vessels 
a much purer product is necessary, but these grades are good enough for casting 
heavy objects, e.g., celts, bars, etc. Nos. 2 and 11 are examples of low grade 
bronze of moderate hardness in which the proportion (2 to 2-5 per cent.) of tin 
has probably been derived from the original copper ore. It may be noted 
that the latter specimen contains also 2-45 per cent, of arsenic, which should 
add considerably to the hardness of the alloy. These alloys are suitable for 
rough implements which do not require a keen edge. Nos. 7—10 are better 
grade bronzes which were prepared intentionally, by the addition of tin or its 
ore. It is noteworthy that the chisel (No. 9) contains 9-14 per cent, tin, as 
well as, l-4o per cent, antimony as hardening ingredients. This along with 
the specimen No. 10 indicates that the advantage of the 10 per cent, alloy for 
sharp-edged tools had become recognized. No. 1 represents a copper-arsenic 
alloy which is as hard as a low grade bronze. It is difficult to decide whether 
such a high proportion of arsenic was alloyed with copper intentionally, in the 
form of a flux, or the alloy was obtained by smelting a highly arsenical copper 
ore. In this connection it is interesting to recall the occurrence of imiited 
specimen of Idllingite or leucopwite at Mohenjo-daro which could have served 
this purpose. Similar alloys of copper and arsenic were used also in Egypt 
and at Anau very early, and it is quite conceivable that these were prized for 
their hardness before the advent of high grade bronze. 

Paraffin paste has been recommended to check the disintegration of stone 
in five monuments namely {a) Fort wall at Chanda, (6) Mahadeo temple at 
Dhotra, District Buldana, (c) Udayagiri Caves, {d) Bagh Caves and (e) the 
gigantic Jain image at Barwanl. 

During the excavation season the Archa?ological Chemist carried out the 
preservation of a number of burial jars, human skeletons and animal bones 
which were discovered at Harappa. The bones were found to crumble away 
quickly after exposure to the dry air and in order to forestall this action, they 
were impregnated repeatedly with shellac dissolved in alcohol, a treatment 
recommended by Col. Sewell, Director of the Zoological Survey of India. All 
the pottery which had to remain in the trenches, exposed to the atmospheric 
action for several days, was coated with glycerine to prevent its disintegration. 
All bones and burial jars which could not be dealt with immediately were stored 
away in a dug-out in the ground, and re-covered with moist earth. In this 
manner they have been found to remain immune from the deleterious atmos- 
pheric action mentioned above. 
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Mr. Sana Ullah has contributed one more chapter, entitled “ Notes & 
Analyses ” to the forthcoming volumes on Mohenjo-daro. Dr. M. A Hamid carried 
out experiments on the patination of bronzes and his results have been described 
in the Section — Miscellaneous Notes. 

Mr. M. A. Saboor of the Central Museum, Nagpur, was trained in the modern 
scientific methods for the cleaning of coins, in the chemical laboratory at Dehra 
Dun. 


Chemical Analyses of Copper and its Alloys from Mohenjo-daro. 


Serial 

^0. 

Specimen. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Anti- 

mony. 

Arse- 

nic. 

Lead. 

Iron. 

Nickel. 

Sul- 

phur. 

Total. 

Analyst. 

1 

DK. 7860 lump 

93*56 

0*79 


4*38 

0*90 


0*41 


100*04 

il. Sana Ullah. 

2 

I>K. 8896 celt 

95'45 

2*47 


0*48 

1*03 

0*30 

0*21 


100-00 

Do. 

3 

DK. 5360 frying pan 

97*53 

0*44 

0*22 

0*95 

0 06 

0*39 

0*25 

0*16 

100*00 

Dr. M. A. Hamid. 

4 

DK. 7343 crow bar 

97*66 



0*24 

0*81 

0*29 

0*90 

0*10 

100*00 

Do. 

5 

DK. 7853 celt 

97*15 

0*32 

0*06 

0*40 

0*73 

0*29 

0*34 

0*71 

100*00 

Do. 

6 

DK. 7859 lump. . 

97*43 



0*25 

0*84 

i 0*53 

0*41 

0*49 

100-00 

Do. 

7 

DK. 7535 celt 

1 91*40 

6*16 

1 0*25 

0*67 

0*59 

; 0*33 

0*48 

0*12 

100-00 

Do. 

8 

DK. 7S54 celt 

90*19 

7*66 

0*43 


' 0*95 

0*50 

0*20 

0*07 

100-00 

Do. 

9 

DK. 7856 chisel . 

87*66 

9-14 

1*45 


0*45 

0*59 

0-71 


100*00 

Do. 

10 

DK. 7861 lump 

89*21 

9*97 

0*14 


0*22 

0*10 

0*30 

0*06 

100-00 

Do. 

11 

DK. 5486 celt 

94*19 

206 

tr. 

2*45 

0*23 

0*39 

0*68 


100*00 

Do. 

12 

DK. 6043 bar 

88*39 

8*70 

0*55 

1*60 

tr. 


0*69 

0*07 

100 00 

Do, 
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SECTION VII 

TREASURE TROVE. 

Punjab . — The coins discovered in the districts of Attock, Lahore and Kangra 
and noticed in the last year’s report have been distributed to different museums. 
The copper coins discovered last year at the Multan Agricultural station have 
also been examined and a report on them submitted to the Punjab Government. 
This hoard consisted of 634 coins and includes issues of the Emperors Sher 
Shah Suri, Akbar and Jahangir and a few Sikh coins. A great proportion of 
the coins were similar to one another and most were badly worn, so that out 
of the collection only 285 specimens have been selected, the remainder being 
returned to the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Multan. 

Finds reported during the current year were as follows : — 

(а) 10 silver coins of the Mughal Emperors Aurangzeb, Farrukhsiyar and 

Muhammad Shah discovered in Tahsil Isakhel, District Mianwah. 

(б) 4 gold mohars and 12 silver rupees of the Emperor Akbar discovered 

in the village of Doburji, Tahsil Pasrur, District Sialkot. 

(c) 304 silver coins of the Mughal Emperors Shahjahan, Aurangzeb and 
Shah Alam Bahadur Shah discovered in Tahsil Sargodha, District 
Shahpur. 

{d) 61 silver coins of the Mughal Emperors Aurangzeb, Shah Alam Baha- 
dur Shah, Farrukhsiyar, Muhammad Shah, Ahmad Shah and Alam- 
gir 11 discovered in the village of Sidhan Bet, Tahsil Jagraon, 
District Ludhiana. 

All these finds have been examined and reports on them will be submitted 
to the Punjab CTOvernnient as soon as the coins have been formally acijuired 
by the Deputy Commissioners concerned. 

A copper cauldron (height 12"), handle of another utensil and a small frag- 
ment (height 4J") of the halo of a Gandhara relief were exposed by floods in 
the Indus river at a spot half a mile south of the Buddhist stupa at Eokhari, 
District Mianwali. All these antiquities belong to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. The cauldron is similar in all respects to the inscribed copper 
jar found at Shorkot in 1906 and now preserved in the Central Museum, Lahore* 

^ oTth West Frontier Province. A hoard of 42 silver Muhammadan coins 
was discovered m a pot washed out by rams from the slopes between Karamar 
and Doda in the Peshawar District. The coins were transferred to this office 
by the Deputy Commissioner, who, after their examination was asked to acquire 
them as they were of numismatic value, being issues of the Emperors Aurangzeb, 
Shah Alam I, Jahandar Shah, and Farrukhsiyar. After acquisition most of 
them have been distributed among the various institutions on the Di.stribution 
List of the Government of India. 

United Provinces. —In the United Proffinces 10 finds, two from Sitapur and 
one from each of the districts of Jhansi, Basti, Sultanpur, Bareilly, Hardoi, 
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Kheri, Meerut and Budaun, were examined by Rai Sahib Babu Prayag Dayab 
Secretary, Coin Committee, United Pro\'inces. These finds comprised 1099 coins 
(1 gold, 278 silver and 820 copper and billon). 

Only a few of these coins represented specimens of ancient and mediseval 
coinage ; the others belong to the Sultans and Mughal Emperors of Delhi, the 
kings of Jaunpur, Malwa and Awadh and to East India Company. Among 
rarities may be mentioned a billon piece of Firoz III, mint Sahit-i-Sindh (pub- 
lished in Numismatic Supplement XXXV, p. 165) and two silver rupees of 

Malwa kings, which on account of their fragmentary inscriptions can not be 
deciphered. 

Eastern Circle . — The 182 silver coin's of the kings of the Husaini and Suri 
dynasties discovered at Raipara, District Dacca, and described in the previous 
report were distributed in accordance with the Distribution List of the Clovern- 
ment of India. 

Two important finds of treasure not consisting of coins deserve special 

mention. One of them is a stone image of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara 

(3|"x2") which was discovered while a tank was being dug at Khahsakota village, 

P. S. Banoripara in the District of Bakarganj. The sculpture is inscribed on its 
back with the Buddhist creed " ye dharmmd hetu-prabhavd ” etc., in the proto- 
Bengali characters of about the 10th Century A.D. The image has been 
acquired, free of charge, for the Indian Museum, Calcutta, on condition that 
it is to be exhibited in the pubhc galleries with a label bearing the name of the 
finder, Sj. Ram Charan Chatterjee. 

The .second find consisted of a large-sized image of Vishnu which on grounds 
of style and technique may be assigned to about the 11th Century A.D. Three 
hands of the image are nfissing. As images of this type are common enough 
action under the Indian Treasure Trove Act for its acquisition was not deemed 
necessary. 

Burma Circle . — Acquisition proceedings in respect of the two gold images 
of the Buddha discovered in the previous year were completed and the images 
placed in the Musemn at Pagan. 
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SECTION VIII.—MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

AN IMAGE OF GAJASURASAMHARAMURTI SIVA. 

By Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni. 

A subject rarely represented in Xortliern Indian sculptures but frecpiently 
]uet witli in Soutbern India, especially, in the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay 
Presidency, is the destruction of the Elephant Demon by Siva. The story of 
this episode is found in the Kurmapurdna, the Yardhapindiia and other Sanskrit 
texts. According to the former, Siva issued forth from a Unga at Kasi, when 
an usum in the form of an elephant had assailed a party of Brahmanas engaged 
in worshipping the image. The god killed the Elephant Demon and put on 
the hide of the animal as a garment. He was thus known as Ivrittivasesvara. 
According to the Yardhapurdva. Siva killed the Elephant Demon referred to 
when he wa^; fighting the Andhakasura. The Elephant Demon whose original 
name was Nila had arrived with a view to cany away Paix'ati and was destroyed 
bv Virabhadra, a favourite gana of Siva. The skin of the elephant was then 
presented by Virabhadra to Siva. 

Several images of this type are illustrated in T. A. Dojjinatha Pao’s Elements 
of Hindu Iconography, Volume II, Part I, plates .Sti seq., and a bronze image 
of the 17th century in Plate LXXYI, Eigure 248 in Coomaraswamy’s History of 
Indian and Indonesian Art. No images of this type appear, however, to have 
been described or illustrated in the Annual Reports of the Archaeological Survey 
Department. The image described in this note (Plate XLIX, e) has been in 
the archaeological collections now preserved in the Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India, Bombay, since 1881. It was brought from Lakkundi in the 
Dharwar District. There are twcj important Siva temples at Lakkundi, viz., 
the temple of KasiviWe.svara and the temple of Xannesvara, but to which of 
these two temples the image under consideration belonged is not known. 

The image in the Prince (jf Wales Museum to which my attention was 
drawn by Mr. Acharya, Curator of that institution, is 2' 1" high, 1' 7" wide and 
6" thick. The material is a hne-grained stone and the whole sculpture is carved 
with considerable .skill and grace. .Siva has eight arms all of which are more 

or less broken as are also the legs fnnn the thighs downwards. The left foot 

is, however, preserved and in accordance with the rules given in the Silpasdstras 
firmly set upon the severed head of the elephant lying upon the base. In accord- 
ance with the same injunctions, the right leg was bent and the foot planted 
upon the left thigh in the ntkxtakdsana pose. The skin of the elephant is 
spread behind the deity in the form of a halo (prahJidmandala). The jatdmakuta, 

the characteristic headdress of .Siva, is delineated with great care, and .shows 

what miut have been a garland of skulls along the forehead, while the .single 
skull above this must be identified as the skull missile which, along with other 
weapons, was discharged against .“^iva by the enraged Rishis of the Meru w'hen 
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the god was passing by the slopes of that mountain. The figure holding a 
mirror in the left and a flower or chciuri in the right hand to the proper right 
of Siva must be Devi, but the similar figure on the opposite side is too much 
worn to be identified. The line of tiny figures, apparentlv in flight, above 
the edge of the elephant s hide would appear to represent the heavcnlv 
musicians while the eight figures above this, riding their resjiective vehicles are 
the eight guardians of the quarters {ashtadikpala). The groups of figure', along 
the right border and the to]) and at the base of the sculpture are cvidentlv 
musicians celebrating the victory of Siva over the Elephant Demon. 

^Dxother occasion which necessitated the emergence of Siva from the Ihxjum 
was when he rescued his worshipper Markandeya from the pdki or noosc of 
Yama. Representations of this subject occur at Ellura and, in all tho'C casC', 
Siva is actually shown as issuing from a litnjam. This part of the storv a.])])ear' 
to be omitted from all the known representations of the CTajahamurti. 

The date of the image, which fxirms the subject x)! this note, must be assigned 
to about the 11th century A.D. 

MEDIEVAL INDIAN SCULPTURE. 

By Rai Bahadur Raniaprasad Chanda. 

If a VLsitor had surveyed the monuments of Xx)rther]i India in the first 
century A. D., he would have been struck by one im])ortant feature that 
di.sringuished the art of the area on the west )_if the meridian of IMathura 

from the art of Central and Eastern India. He would ha\e noticed with sur])ri'e 

that while the figures <,f the Jimis (Tirthahkaras) ami the Dmldha' occurred 

in the bas-reliefs of Gandhara and Mathura, they were, cotupicuous by their 
absence on the Buddhist and daina monuments of ^;anchi. Bharhut. Sarnath. 

Botlh-Gaya and Khandagiri (near Bhuvanc'var in Oiissaj. I have alreadv 

dealt with the ])robable cause of this xlifference in my note a.bove (pp. 191-194). 
In the present note I pro]iose to deal with the transformation tliat the art of 
the East underwent as a consequence of the introduction of the figure of 
Gautama Buddha from the West. The earliest iimiges of Gautama., both as 
the Bodhisattva and the Buddha, found at Sauchi,' Sarnath and Sravasti are of 
Mathura type and style and made of stmtted red .sandstone from Mathura. The 
images of the standing Buddha unearthed at fcbtrnath enable m to follow the 
evolution of the type in the East from the Mathura. proto-ty])e -ste]) by ste]). 

(!) The series begins with the colossal image of the standing Bodhi.sattva 
of spotted red Mathura, .sandstone dedicated by the Trepitaka (master of the 

Tripitaka), Friar Bala, at Benares (Sarnath) with, among others, the Tre])itak.i 
(nun) Buddhamitra, at the chaiitlMUia (place of promenade) of the Buddha in 

the third vear of the Maharaja Kanishka.' The eyes and the nose of tliis figure 
are damaged : but enough remains of the former to indicate that they were not 
wide open. The right arm is lost. The left arm is bent at the elbow and 

* Catalogue of the Musevw of Archceology at tSdnchi, Bhopal IState, Calcutta, 1922, Plate II. 

* Daya Ram Sahni, Catalogue of the of Archceology at Sarj^afh, Plate VII. 
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the left hand rests on the hip with the fingers clenched. The figure stands 
erect in the posture known as Kdyotsarga (dedication of the body) by the Jains. 
Between the feet is the small figure of a lion facing. The upper garment passes 
over the left shoulder and the left arnv, reaching as far down as the wist, arranged 
in parallel conventional folds that are modelled in low’ rehef on the arm and 
mostly indicated by inscribed lines elsewhere. A small portion of the halo 
Avith plain scalloped border still adheres to the back of the shoulder and certain 
other fragments of it have been recovered. A rephca of this image, dedicated 
by the same Trepitaka Friar Bala at SravastI sixteen years later, is now exhibited 
in the Indian Museum." 

The votive inscription on the base of a seated image of the Buddha (Bodhi- 
sattva) from the Chaubara mound near Mathura (now in the Lucknow Provincial 
Museum) tells us that it w’as dedicated in the year 33 of Maharaja Devaputra 
Huvishka at Madhuravanaka by the nun Dhanavati, the sister’s daughter of 
the Trepitaka nun Buddhamitra, w’ho w’as a female pupil of the Trepitaka Friar 
Bala. This Friar Bala and the nun Buddhamitra evidently belonged to Mathura 
and their identification with the donors of the Sarnath image is also unavoidable. 
Dr. Vogel rightly infers that these colossal Bodhisattva images w’ere caused to 
be made at Mathura by the Trepitaka Friar Bala and carried to Sarnath and 
Sravasti for dedication." 

(2) The headless standing Buddha image B(a)2 in the Sarnath Museum 
(Plate XLIII, d) marks the earliest stage in the evolution of the standing image 
of the Buddha in the East. It is made of Chunar sandstone. The left arm of 
this image is po.-,ed exactly in the manner as the left arm of the Bodhisattva 
of Bala. The folds of the drapery covering the left arm are not modelled 
like the folds of the drapery over the left arm of Bala’s Bodhisattva, but are 
marked by double lines clumsily inscribed. It must have been made locally 
by local stone masons. 

(3) The headless standing colossal Buddha image B(a)3 marks the second 
stage. It IS also made of Chunar sandstone. The drapery is quite plain and 
the folds are not marked even by inscribed lines. The right fore-arm is well 
preserved. It makes a sharp angle at the elbow. The "’fingers of the out- 
stretched hand in the attitude of protection {abhaija-mudrd) reach as high as 
the shoulder. But this stiff pose reminds one more of modern military salute 
than a benevolent gesture. The left fore-arm, instead of resting on the hip 
with clenched fingers, slightly projects forward and the left hand holds the hem 
of the outer garment (Plate XLIII, e, standing Buddha under the umbrella). 

14) The third stage m the evolution is illustrated bv the image B(6)l (Plate 
XLIV, g) of Chunar sandstone. The well-preserved round halo has scalloped 
border like the Mathura images of the Kushan period. Unlike the Bodhisattva 
of Bala the hair on the head of this image is arranged in short wavy curls turned 
to the right and the ushmsha is indicated by a protuberance. The eyes are 
half-shut and fixed on the tip of the nose and the countenance reflects concen- 

1 Epigtaphia Indica, VoL VIII, pp. 180-181 and Plate. 

Hid., Vol. VIII, p. 174. 
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cration of the mind. The figure stands erect in the Kdyotsarga posture. The 
artist has learnt to ease the stiffness of this frontal pose. It, therefore, com- 
bines the severe dignity of the Kushan art of Ilathura with a dehcacy and grace 
of execution that foreshadows the Gupta art. A nearly analogous stage of 
development at Mathura is marked by two standing images of the Buddha of red 
sandstone from Mathura in the Indian Museum.^ Graceful parallel wavy lines, 
indicating the folds of the drapery, distinguish the works of the Mathura branch 
of the Gupta school from those of the Eastern branch with plain drapery sticking 
to the bodv." 

W 

(5) The best example of the transitional art, that has come down to us, 

is the standing image of Buddha of red sandstone, A. 5 in the Mathura Museum 
of Archteology.® The figure stands erect in frontal pose, but the expression of 
the face has attained an intensity and dignity unknown in the pre-Gupta 

period. 

The Gupta art reached its apogee in the second half of the fifth century 
A.D. The standing Buddha images representing this stage are characterised 

by intensity of expression, gveater delicacy of execution and the adoption of 
naturistic pose of standing. The median line, instead of being perpendicular 

and dividing the body into two exactly equal halves, bends into a graceful 

curve by the inclination of the torso slightly to one side and throwing the 
weight of the body on one leg, so that one hip is higher than the other. As a 
specimen of the type we reproduce in Plate XLIV, d the fairly well-preserved 
im age in the Sarnath Museum bearing a votive inscription on the base dated 
in 154 Gupta Era (A.D. 473-474) unearthed by Mr. Hargreaves at Sarnath in 
1914-15. Perhaps to an earlier date should be assigned the standing image 
of the Buddha from Sarnath in the Indian Museum, S. 30 (Plate XLIV, b) 

in the attitude of offering boon which shows greater freedom of execution. 
The left hand of this image, holding one of the hanging ends of the girdle, 
rests on the left hip. A branch of the Gupta school also flourished in the 
Deccan. The Gupta types of standing and seated images of the Buddha are found 
carved in front of the Chaitya caves XIX^ and XXVP at Ajanta and in the 
Kanheri cave LXVI.® The execution of these images is crude, but the spirit 
to which they give expression is the same. WTiat is this spirit ? 

The spirit that permeates the Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanic images is 
the spirit of dhydna (Pali jhdna) or dhydna-yoga: or rather the highest stage 

of dhydna which is called sarnddhi. The outward manifestation of dhydna, 

according to the Bhagavadgitd (VI, 13), is the erect pose of the body, neck and 
bead with eyes fixed on the tip of the nose without glancing at any other direc- 

* A. S. I., 1922-23, Plate XXXIX, Pigs, (a) and (c). 

* The colossal standing Buddha of copper from Sultangunge (in the Bhagalpur District, Bihar) in the Birming- 
ham Museum is an exception. (Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Arit London, 1927, Plate XII, 
Pig. 160), 

3 A, S. 1922-23, Plate XXXIX. Pig. (5). 

* Ck)omaraswamy, op, ci^., Plate XXXVIII, 

5 ArchcBological Survey of Western India, Vol. IV, Plate III. 

* Coomaraswamy, op. rit., Plate XLIII, Fig. 164. 
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tiou. In the Maurva art and in the ^uiiga art that dununated Central and 

Eastern India till the invasion ot the Mathura school under Ivanishka and 
Huvishka, the figure sculptures show wide open eyes looking outward. As an 
inscribed yroup of Si\-a and Par\atl fivin Kosam (Kausajubi) in the Indian 

Museum (Km. 40, Plate IX, Pig. 23) of G. E. 139 (A.D. 458-459) with wide 

open eyes, and draper}' disposed in archaic style, shows, the early school sur- 
vived in the East up to the fifth century A.D. The pOse of dhjana-ijoga on 
the other hand is discernible in figures on seals discovered among the Chalcolithic 
remains of ilohenjo-daro and Harappa dating from 3,000 B.C.^ After an interval 
of about three millenniums, of which ]io archa?ological relics have yet been 
discovered in the Punjab and bind, the pose reappears in the Buddhist images 
of Gandhara and in the Buddhist and Jaina image' of Mathura. Though the 
artists of the Gandhara and Mathura schools succeeded in reproducing the 
outward form, thev rarely succeeded in catching the inner spirit. The iMathura 
imac'es are ex])rcssionless and in the bc't Gandhara images the expression is 
superficial. Over two centuric' '[tent in experiments after the first introduc- 

tion of the imaues of Gautauia from Mathura the artists of Benare' atid other 
centres in Eastern and Central Iitdia succeeded in gitiug full expression to the 
siiiritual vi.sion of the n in the second half <4 the fifth century A.D. 

The Dhiidna-ijogiii aims at sfonhod/ii or kci'dlu-jdana. “perfect knowledge'", or 

“ self-knowled'ae ". An all-knowing being like Buddha, or .lina, ca 
a 'elf-knowing being like Yi'huu or Sir'a. is the iSujtreme Being conceived by 
the Hindus, ami an image showing ab'oi'ption in the inteu'cst form of dhgdi'ft 
Of samndhl endeavour' to give ])la't]c ex])re','ion to thi' conception. 

Of the new tvpe of image tliii' evolved, two different varietic' or sub-types, 
a prima.i'v and a 'ecoiidary t}']'*-. may be distingui'hedi. The jirimary type 
wlietlier seated or standing, show- itself exclu'ively (‘ugagerl in dhgdna-yoga. 
lina."es of the Biuldha. the .laiua Th'thankaras and Brahiuanic deities m dhgdita- 
iii'idi'd. -ea-ted cro"-legged, with the two hands placed cn th(‘ la]) one above 
the other, and cym fi.xed on tlie tip of tlic nose reprc'cnt the Dhynnd-yogin 
pdf fxet'dedff. I'he standing .laiua 'lirthaiikaras with the two arms hanging on 
tw(; sides in the Kdg.Jsflfgd posture are t!ie primary .standing type of Dhgdiiri-gogin 
tvpe.' Most image' of the Ihiddlia.. wliether .'ea.ted or 'funding, while .showing 
the pose of till' d/igd iid-ifoghi on the factg are sliowu a.' ])erft)rming .some sort 
of action, sueh a' offering poucction or boon, calling the eai'th to witness by 
touching it. e.vpounding tin' doctrine (rgdlfjigdnd-iitdd fd). holding the Ixtwl. with 
one or both hands. Ifemaining ab-orbed in dhgdiKi without talcing the eyes oft’ from 
the ti]) of the moe and the mind off from tlie object of cmitemplation on the one 
hand, and the sfiglite't ge-ture of the hand on the other, 'iinullaneously, arc pliy.'i- 
cally impossible. But the All-knowing or belt-knowing Beings, whom the different 
Hindu sectaric' adore and follow, are beliet’cd to be engaged in ])erforming thH 
miracle and the artist wa.' required to give shape to it. The task thu- .'et before 


1 C’hauflfi. S'/'fi'i' '‘d oj the PfehtX'rt'' * of th^ huhi^ oj the .irchfBoloftichh Purte't 

of India, No. 31), Plato I, 4 

= .-1. P. 1925-26, Plate LVI. Fig. V). 
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the Indian sculptor may also be described as an artistic miracle. To what extent he 
achieved success in his attempt to perform this miracle is better illustrated by 
the Brahmanic images showing violent action than by Buddhist images. In 
Plate XLIV, a is reproduced a life size image of Gopala-Krishna holding up the 
mount Govardhana from Benares (now in the Sariiath Museum) assignable to the 
sixth century A.D. The shepherds and cowherds, among whom Krishna was 
brought up, used to offer sacrifices to Indra annually. Krishna suggested that 
as the Gopas were not cultivators, they need not worship Indra, but should 
offer ^>acrifices to mountain and kine. The cowherds of Vraja followed Krishna^s 
advice and offered sacrifices to mount Govardhana. Indra in anger cau>ed 
storm an<l heavy downpour of raiii to })unish the Gopas. Finding the latter 
in consternation Krishna determined to give them protection by holding aloft 
the hill. 

Having thus <letermined, Krishna immediately ])lucked up tlie mountain 
Govardhana. and held it (aloft), with one hand, in s])ort, saying to the herdsmen : 

" Lo ! the mountain is on high. Enter beneath it. quickly ; and it will >helter 

you from the storm hintei (without delay) ; and fear not that 

the mountain will fall h For seven days and nights did the vast clouds, <ent 
by Indra, rain upon the Gokula of Xanda, to destroy its inhabitants ; but they 
were protected by the elevation of the mountain.''^ 

The pose of the image of Krishna holding aloft the mount Govardhana with 
his left arm is natural and restrained. The figure, even in its jnesent mutilated 
condition, is full of gTace and movement. The folds of the muscles on the 

right side add softness to the stone. The body really shows that the God-man 
is holding up a heavy weight in sport'h But the face tells a different tale. 

The left eye is almost effaced : but enough remains of the right eye to show 

that it was fixed on the tip of the nose. Tlie face, though sadly damaged^ 
shows dispassionate meditation. This is not the correct posture of the face 
of one who is saying, ” Lo ! the mountain is on high. Enter beneath it, quickly, 
and fear not that the mountain will fall ’k In some of the Brahmanic sculp- 
tures of the Gupta period, the principle is cariied to an unjustifiable length. 

In the gajendra-moksha sculpture in the northern niche of the Gupta temple 
at Deogarh in the Jhansi District in the United Provinces, the elephant is 
caught up by the coils of the serpent body of the Xaga. Vishnu, riding on Garuda 
has appeared to rescue him. Though the pose of Vishnu’s body indicates his 
readiness to use the club and other weapons, if necessary, his face shows 
absorption in dhijdna. The Garuda also is engaged in dhydna with eyes fixed 
on the tip of the nose. This is an umiatural pose for a carrier. In the post- 
Gupta period Garuda is usually carved with wide open eyes. The Xaga and 
the Xagi who offer adoration to Vishnu with joined hands do net look at 
the object of their adoration, but are absorbed in dhydna. It is this abnormal 
aspect of the Gupta and the post-Gupta figure sculpture that baffles not only 
western scholars, but also Indians of to-day. As Rajput paintiugs illustrating 


^ Wilson’s Vishim Furdva^ \ . 11. 
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scenes from tlie life of Gopaln-Krisliiia, and otlier mythological incidents show, 
Indians have long since abandoned the ideal of dJtydna-yoga in art. This 
ideal imposed other limitations on Indian figure sculpture. A certain 
stiffness is inseparable from the pose of the austere dhyiina-yogin who must 
hold the body, neck and head erect and it easily lends itself to mannerism. 
Thus the religious ideal of the Hindus prevented the full development of their 
aesthetic feeling. 

As a repercusdon cf the birth of the Gupta art, there arose in the South 
in the second half of the sixth century A.D. a vigorous school of Brahnianic art. 
As dhyciiKi or dispassionate meditation is the keynote of the Gupta art, action 
is the keynote of the South Indian early medineval art. In cave temple No. 1 
at Badami, the images of dancing Siva and Durga engaged in crushing the head 
of the demon Mahisha by her right foot, show wide open eyes.^ The spirit of 
the South is best illustrated by the representations of the fight between Durga 
and the demon Mahisha (buffalo). In the North this fight is invariably re- 
presented in its final stage when the goddess has already overpow^ered the demon 
and is calndy watching the effect of the last fatal blow. Two of the early 
mediteval sculptures of the South show us an earlier stage of the struggle when 
the Todde-s is actively engased in a duel with the demon. One of these is found 
on the side of the })orch of the magnificent rock-cut Kailasa temple at Elura^ 
(Plate XLIY, /). The goddess, seated on her lion, but not seated astride, is 
shooting arrows at the demon wdio is rushing towards her wdth uplifted club. 
A similar representation of the duel is found on the right-hand w’all (on entering) 
of the Mahishasura iMandapa at Mamallapuram. Here Durga, riding astride 
on the lion, is shown in the act of pursuing and shooting arrows at the demon king 
Mahisha who, holding his club in both hands, is in full retreat.^ 

The South Indian art of action has left its impress on the Buddhist paintings 
of Ajanta. Here the artist, like his colleague in the North, does not confine 
himself to delineating the eight miracles of Gautama Buddha,— his birth, his 
enlightenment, his first sermon, his acceptance of the bowl of honey from the 
monkey at Vaisali. his taming of the wild elephant Nalagiri at Rajagriha, his 
descent from heaven at Sahkasya, his creation of other Buddhas at Sravasti, 
and his mahdparinu’vutni at Kusinagara. in all of which the figure of the master 
is absorbed in dhydna. The only -Jataka story hitherto known to have been 
carved by an artist of the Gu])ta period in the north is the Kshantivadi jataka on 
a door lintel discovered at Sarnath. But the arti^ts of Ajanta paint the Jataka 
legemls in the same naturali>tic fashion in which the sculptors of the Suhga period 
carved them on the railing of Bharhut and the gateways of Sanchi. Lawrence 
Binvon writes, These men (tlie artists of Ajanta) painted Indian life as they 
saw it : and, though we feel the glow of a religious impulse behind their creation, 
w'e are above all impres-cd with their intuitive discovery of the beauty in 
natural movement, unstudied attitude, spontaneous gesture The figures of 


1 K. 1). Bauerji, Basreliefs of Badoini (Memoirs of the ArcJueolngical Survey of India. No. 2.5). Plate II, a and h. 
- Burges-s, Arehmolojical Survey of Western India, Vol. V, pp. 28-29. 

Vogel, Icmographical Notes oti the Seven Pagodas, A. S. L, 1910-11 p. 55, Plate XXIX, a. 
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Gautama Buddha azid of the divine Bodhisattvas introduced in the paintings 
of Ajanta are not shown as absorbed in dhydna, but looking on filled with 
deep compassion. 

From the Gupta art branched (iff two vigorous off shoots in the post-Gupta 
period : the Pala art that flouribhed in the kindgom of Gauda (Bihar and Bengal) 
ruled from the latter half of the eighth to the first half of the twelvth century 
A.D. by kings of the so-called Pala clpiasty ; the post-Gupta art of Orissa, the 
earlier phase of which has recently been brought to light in the hill tracts of 
the Cuttack District.^ The spirit that dominates the Pala art and the post- 
Gupta Orissaii art is the same spirit of dhydna that animates the Gupta art ; 
but there is a further straightening and stiffening of the pose. In the standin-J 
images produced by the Pala schook there is a reversion to the erect posture of 
the early Mathura school. Another feature of the Mathura images of t^ e Gum a 
period, representation of the folds of the drapery by conventional parallel lines, is 
also revived. The early Orissan school, on the other hand, adheres to the plain 
drapery and the inclined posture of the standing Gupta image of Eastern India 
with some modifications. In the Gupta standing image, the torso is slightly 
inclined one way throwing the weight of the bodv on one leg with the other le" 
slightly bent at the knee. In the standing Orissan image in the inclined posture 
the natural bend of the free leg is straightened. 

Historians of Indian art generally distinguish the Gupta as the Classical 
and the post-Gupta art as the Mediaeval Indian art. But as there is no breach 
of the continuity of artistic development between the Gupta and the post- 
Gupta periods, as there is between the Classical and the Mediaeval art of Europe, 
such a nomenclature is misleading. The Gupta and the post-Guiita art that 
flourished till the Muhammadan conquest of Northern India at the end of the 
twelfth century A.D. together constitute the Mediaeval art of India, the historv 
of which may be sub-divided into the following epochs ; — 

A.D. 

(1) Gupta Art tOO-GOO 

(2) Early post-Gupta Art 600-900 

(3) Later Mediaeval Art ........ 900-1200 

This Indian mediaeval art which, with some modifications, flourished for the 
long span of eight centuries was a great art, for it successfully gave expression to a 
great idea — the human conception of the divine as the all-knowing and the self- 
knowing One, and it profoundly influenced the Buddhist art of the Far East 
and the Buddhist and the Brahmanic art of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and Java. 

SCULPTURES OF KHICHING. 

By Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda. 

The sculptures discovered at Khiching, the ancient capital of Mayurbhanj, 
have aheady been briefly noticed hi three earlier volumes of this Report- and 

1 Chanda, E rploration in Orissa, Memoirs of the Archceological Survey of India, No. 44. 

2 A. S. I., 1922-23, pp. 224-228 ; Ibid., 1923-24, pp. 85-87 ; Ibid., 1924-25, pp. 111-113, 
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in an article published in the Journal of the Bibar and Orissa Research Society, 
Vol. XIII (pp. 131-136). Maharaja Pratap Chandra Bhanj Deo, the present 
ruler of Mayurbhanj, has erected a small Museum building on the site for the 
preservation of these treasures of art. The sculptures that ^Yere in pieces have 
been restored, as far as possible, by joining the fragments, and a considerable 
number of them exhibited in this building by Babu Achyuta Kumar Mitra, 
late Curator of the Museum. This note is intended to introduce to the readers 
some of the more important sculptures in their present restored state. The 
place of these sculptures in the history of Orissan art also demands reconsi- 
deration in the light of the early post-Gupta sculptures discovered in the hill 
tracts of the Cuttack district in Orissa. 

The three over life-size standing images once belonging to the earliest and 
the biggest, the hacja deul or ‘ great temple ’ of Khiching, — the images of Siva 
(Plate X, Fig. 27), Rudra (Plate XI, Fig. 28) and Bhairava (Plate XLIV, c) are 
not in Kayotsarga pose hke the post-Gupta standing images of Bihar and Bengal, 
nor in highly conventionalised tribhanga, ‘ thrice-bent ’, pose of the later mediaeval 
standing images found in the niches of the Siva temples of Bhuvanesvara,^ but 
are in shghtly inclined posture like the standing Bodhisattva images found on 
the Nalatigiri and the Udayagiri in the Cuttack district." Therefore one may 
be tempted to assign these standing Sivaite images of Khiching to the same 
period as the standing Buddhist images of the hills, i.e., the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies A.D. But though there is a unity of pose in the two groups of images, 
difference in other respects is no less striking. The nimbus of the three Khiching 
images is elaborately carved, whereas the nimbus of the early post-Gupta images 
on the hills mostly lacks decoration. The decorated nimbus of the Khiching 
image of Rudra (Plate XLIV, h) very closely resembles the nimbus of an image 
of the Buddha seated touching the earth from Ratnagiri now preserved in the 
Bungalow of the Sub-di\dsional Officer at Jajpur. The Xagari characters used 
in engraffing the Buddhist creed on the back of this image are assignable to the 
eleventh century A.D. and the image itself should be assigned to the same 
period.® Another point of difference between the early post-Gupta images of 
the hills on the one hand, and our Khiching images on the other, is that whereas 
in the former the loin cloth reaches below the knees, in the latter, as in later 
mediseval Orissan images, it does not do so. I have already pointed out else- 
where the close resemblance of the style of decoration of the temple of Brah- 
mesvara at Bhuvanesvara udth the style of decoration of the stones used in 
constructing the bada deul or great temple of Khiching to which these and other 
beautiful sculptures found on that site undoubtedly belonged.^ According to a 
stone inscription (now lost), the temple of Brahmesvara at Bhuvanesvara was 
built in the reign of king Uddyotakesarin of the Telihga dynasty of Orissa pro- 

^ Chanda, “ Xotes on the ancient monuments of Ma^nirbhanj,” J. B. 0. R, S ^ Vol XIII 1927 p 135 Plate 7 * 
3/em. Xo. 44, Plate VIII, Fig. 6. • ‘ , 

* Mem. A, S. Xo. 44, Plate II, Figs. 1 and 5 ; Plate III, Figs. 1 and 2 ; Plate V, Fig. 1 : Plate VI, Figs. 

I and 3. 

^ Mem, A, S. Xo. 44, p. 13, Plate V, Fig. 3. 

* J. B, 0. B. iS., Vol. XIII, pp. 134*135, Platea 3-5, 
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bably in tbe last quarter of the eleventh century A.D.^ So the great temple 
of Khiching with the fine sculptures that decorated it should be assigned to about 
the same period. The master who designed these images must have known 
and drawn his inspiration from the older sculptures on the Cuttack hills. But 
he was an artist of independent outlook and therefore the images and figures 
of Nagas and Nagis that once decorated the great temple of Khiching disclose 
a freedom of design and execution that is very rare in the field of Indian plastic 
art. 

Among the sculptures at Khiching that restoration has rendered available 
for study, three other images, viz., Durga kilhng the demon Mahisha, dancing 
Siva and dancing Gane^ also deserve notice here. This image of Durga, 
originally installed in one of the niches of the great temple, measures 4' 6"X2' 6". 
Though most of her ten arms are badly damaged, the attributes they held 
may be determined from another image of Durga (Plate XLIV, e) found at 
Haripur (Hariharpur)' in the Mayurbhanj State, the arms of which are in a 
better state of preservation. The face of the Khiching image of Durga shows 
the goddess watching the last agonies of the demon calmly and even 
compassionately. 

The dancing Siva of Khiching (5' 7"x2' 9"), though partially restored, clearly 
indicates the spirit in which the figure was conceived. While the face shows 
absorption in meditation, the rest of the body is engaged in swift but dignified 
rotatory movement. In the Nateraja (dancing Siva) are found in combination 
two difierent phases of the Brahman, or Supreme Being, as conceived by the 
Hindus ; the saguna Brahman equipped with three gimas or elements of Kature 
(sattva, rajas and tarnas) that prompt all kinds of action, and the nirguna 
Brahman, who is above gunas and therefore absolutely inactive in the mundane 
sense. Meditation expressed in the face of dancing Siva symbolizes the nirguna 
phase of God, and the rotatory dance the saguna phase. 

The dancing Ganesa (4' 5"x2') belonging to this group is the finest specimen 
of the type known to me. His inclined elephant head, his lolhng trunk holding 
a sweet ball about to be thro^vn into the mouth, his eight arms, his pot belly 
(lambodara), his heavy feet, all are moving in perfect harmony. Ganesa is not 
an absent-minded dancer hke his father Siva, but is fully enjo\fing the sport 
himself. 


JAMI MASJID, AGRA. 

By Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan. 

The Jami Masjid of Agra hes in the city to the west of the Agra Fort beyond 
the railway station of that name. It is a magnificent building constructed 
of brick in lime faced externally with red sandstone, and measuring 335' 7" 
by 282' 3". Standing on a raised platform, which contains a series of arched 

1 Mem. A. S. I., No. 44, p. 21. 

2 The Bbanja Chiefs of Mayurbhanj transferred their capital from Khiching to Hariharpur probably early 
in the sixteenth century A.D. The ruins of Hariharpur (which was abandoned early in the nineteenth^century) 
are now being excavated by the Archaeological Officer of the State. 
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compartments on tLe north, south and east now rented as shops, the mosque 
occupies a commanding position and consists of an open courtyard surrounded 
on the north and south by arched dedans with flat stone roofs and by the prayer 
chamber on the west (Plate XLV, h). To the east also there were originally 
similar dalans, but they were dismantled together with the gateway on that side 
during the Mutiny of 1857 for strategic reasons. The gateways on the north and 
south are intact. The noteworthy features of the courtyard (Plate XLV, b), 
which is paved with red sandstone slabs, are a tank with a domed kiosk at each 
of its four corners and a modern marble fountain in the centre, and a cenotaph 

upon a grave which is assigned by local tradition to one, Miran ^arib Shahid. 

The prayer chamber, which is two bays deep, has its eastern fa9ade broken 
by five archer, the central one being much higher and deeper so as to represent 
half section of a dome. Internally the chamber is di^dded into 9 compart- 
ments : 4 in the front bay — two on either side of the central arch — and 5 in 

the inner bay corresponding to the above-mentioned compartments and the 

central arch. There is also a set of three small compartments at either of the 
north and south wings locally known as Tasblh KMnas. All the nine compart- 
ments of the prayer chamber are covered with domed roofs. Three of these, 

namely, those in the centre and at the north-west and south-west corners are 
crowned by double domes : the rest are marked by raised chahutras. The 

Tasbih KMnas, which have stone jali screens in their outside walls to admit 

light and air, are double-storeyed, the upper storeys being occupied by arched 
recesses. The jnost interesting features of the Tasblh Khelnas are the musallas, 
reminiscent of the original pavement of the prayer chamber now replaced by 

plain red sandstone flags. These niusedlaJis are of red sandstone outlined in 
black marble except in the north-west compartment, where they are of marble 
and suggest its reservation for royal use. 

The west wall of the prayer chamber has five Mihrdb recesses, one in each 
compartment opposite the archway on the east. They are quite simple except 
the central Mihrdb, which is faced with marble and contains two Quranic in- 

.scriptions and the date 1057 A.H. (1047-48 A.D.) inlaid in black marble. A 

modern marble Minhur or pulpit stands immediately to the north of the central 
MUirdh. Save the inscribed central MiJadh and the red sandstone dado out- 
lined in white and black marble, the prayer chamber inside is devoid of any 
ornamentation. There are, however, indications to show that orio-inally the 
walls and ceilings were painted. 

Externally, the frieze of the prayer chamber to the east is adorned with 
marble inlay in geometrical designs, and this decoration is continued up the 
minarets at the four corners of the central compartment and the domes, where, 
however, the inlay work consists of stripes arranged in herring-bone pattern. 
On the roof, the fom corners of the prayer chamber are emphasized bv domed 
chhatris, which are also repeated at the front corners of the surrounding colon- 
nades, while a row of small domed kiosks surmounts the inner facade of both 
the prayer chamber and colonnades (Plate XLV, b). This method of decorating 
the roof with kiosks, it ma} be noted, is a distinctive feature of the mosques 
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of Agra and is also found at the Moti Masjid in the Agra Fort, and in the 
Dargah of ShaiMi Salim ^ishti at Fathpur Sikri. The central arch is surrounded 
by a band of inscription in beautiful Xaskh characters inlaid in black marble. 
It runs as follows : — 

hS.^0 ^ ]y) ^ 

»l-d s^Uil «:Ji£ Oi^jya. <£M> ^)y if 

,A’ >*l 

(J.dJo ^Jo ,itc Jy/* 0(jU«» JL^£ 

»Uolj ^ vi:^L*j ^.JL* saij^ ^Jl 5| .Ifiab ^U| j ^| 

Ja£ *.>)o y ; ^so ^ ilfj jiA .lu 

^.atu-JI^I ^jly ^ J3^ ^r_li.. )y> ^-ty /-I 

jfj.a »JiiA ^ iLSoh ,Li ^l;fld=.U 0.**-* ^.oJ| 

diy^^^L^ioj^.^ ju^d^^rjOoAb^y" ^ j j^_) ^uy 

M>y- I; flA* j 1; ^_U> jUj) 4.^)a|o^ jtiu 4, o^il 

r^'/^ oi^ ^d! lyl ^ j oijio vijijj 

t*8A A» y tjuity' o^/« 

Translation. 

“ This is a noble mosque for God-worshippers of the whole world, an eminent 
place of worship for the blessed devotees, a sight increasing hght in the eves 
of the people beholding wonders, and a pleasant abode for saintly persons per- 
ceiving truth. By the sublime order of the Nawab, enjoying rank as high as 
heaven, living in seclusion like the Sun, asylum of chastity, veiled with purity, 
princess of the women of the age, chief of the ladies of the time, queen of the 
world, mistress ol the miiverse, honour of the world, most revered of the children 
of the Chief of the Faithful, (named) Jahanara Begam, it was brought to com- 
pletion in the auspicious reign of the lord of the age, the king of the world, the 
shadow of the Holy God, the excellent representative of the Munificent Lord, 
the cause of peace and security, the monarch of the seven climes, the ornament 
of the throne and crown, the protection of the country and Faith, the amxihilator 
of tyranny and oppression, the king defender of the Faith, the emperor acquainted 
with truth, the centre of generosity and benevolence, the chosen of God, the 

ruler of land and sea, the dispenser of justice, the exalter of the standard of 

beneficence and kindness, the protector of the world, the conqueror of countries, 
the author of the laws for the good of the subjects and the well-being of the 
slaves, (named) Abu-l-Muzafiar Muhammad Shihabu-d-Din gahib Qiran-i-ftani 
Shah Jahan Bad^ah Ghazi, at a cost of five lacs of rupees, which are equal in 

value to seventeen thousand Tiimdns current in Iran, and twenty-five lacs of 

Elidms used in Turan, in a period of five years. May the Powerful God and 
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the Peerless Administrator of justice preserve this magnificent edifice like the 
Ka‘ba, and keep this grand structure safe for ever hke the firmament, and per- 
petuate its blessings and benedictions in the beneficent reign of the founder 
of sacred buildings and the introducer of the laws of piety. Completed in 
1058 Hijri (1648 A.D.).” 

As related in the inscription the mosque was constructed by the famous 
Princess Jahanara Begam, the eldest daughter of the Emperor Shahjahan and 
3Iumtaz Mahal, the lady of the Taj. She was born in the year 1614 A.D. and 
died in the year 1681 A.D. She lies buried in a small grave in the Dargah 
of Shaikh 5izamuddin in Delhi which is visited, with great enthusiasm, by 
numerous ^dsitors. 

The circumstances in which the Jami‘ Masjid of Agra was constructed are 
related in detail by Mulla Abdul Hamid Lahori in his well-known work, the 
Badshdh Ndma and the follwing is the translation of the passage^ concerned : — 

Translation. 

“ And also there was no congregational mosque (Janii Masjid) befitting the 
city. At the time, when the king, conqueror of countries, whose high aspira- 
tion is (ever) inchned to make things complete and rectify defects, returned 
from Daulatabad and filled the capital with happiness by the blessed arrival, 
foundation was laid opposite the gate of the fort, facing the Big Bazar, of an 
irregular octagonal market, 170 imperial yards in diameter, with fourteen com- 
partments and verandahs at each of its greater sides and five shops at each of 
its lesser ones ; and it was ordered that on the west of the aforesaid market 
there should be erected out of the Emperor’s own purse a strong and magnificent 
mosque, 130 imperial yards in length, with three domes on the west and 53 
arches on the remaining three sides, and aiicdns and court 80 yards by 80 yards. 
Since the Xawwab, elevated as heaven, secluded as the Sun, veiled like celestial 
beings, princess of the people of the world, (named) Begam Sahib, whose laudable 
disposition is to hoard rewards for the next world and execute good deeds in 
this world, requested that this exalted place of worship and noble edifice for 
the performance of religious ceremonies, which perpetuates good memory and good 
reward (in the next world) nught be built by her, it was ordered that the erec- 
tion of this place of worship be completed by the servants of the court of that 
Boyal Princess. Besides the buildings belonging to Her August Highness, a 
few hou.ses of the inhabitants of the city were included in the mosque, and they 
were acquired, some by purchase at a cost of ten and fifteen times their real 
value and others in exchange of houses, thus making the owners satisfied.” 

The market noticed in the above passage was subsequently called Tirpoha 
Bazar on account of its triple gateways on the north and south, and was dis- 
mantled about the year 1873 to make room for the railway fine and the Agra 
Fort Railway Station. This and other buildings originally attached to this 
mosque are shown in an old plan (Plate L) which I have been fortunate enough 
to obtain from the trustees of the mosque. According to an endorsement on it, 

' BddiAahnama published by the Asiatic .Society of Bengal, Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 252. 
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the plan was prepared in the year 1251 A.H. (1835-36 A.D.) by one Shaikh 
Abdul Latif, who calls himself a mason artist. It also bears the signature of 
Mr. J. H. Boileau, after whom a quarter in the Agra Cantonment is still named 
as Boileauganj. According to a remark on the plan, the total area embraced 
by the mosque and the attached structures was 7 bighas and 10 Biswas. The 
subsidiary buildings included the following ; — 

{a) The Tripoha Bazar to the east of the mosque. The plan depicts 
this bazar as an irregular octagon ^\dth a set of triple gateways 

on the north and south. The gateways are not mentioned in the 

Badshah Namah by Mulla Abdul Hamid Lahori. There are also 
a few other differences and it may perhaps be assumed that the 
plan was altered as an afterthought. As stated above, the bazar 
has been dismantled and there now exists hardly any trace to 
indicate its former existence. 

(b) An enclosure to the north of the mosque. To judge from the plan, 

this structure had a nearly triangular shape. It had an entrance 

gateway on the south and was divided into two halves, the one 
on the west being known as Paigah or a travellers’ inn and the 
other as Khichri-Khana, where food in the form of Ihichrl was 
distributed free. Nothing is now left of this building. 

(c) Musdjir Khdna to the west of the mosque. This was again a mtdi 

but was probably reserved for travellers of means, who did not 
want free supply of food. This building has also been dismantled 
and declared Nazul property. 

(d) Area to the south of the mosque. Here there were a Takya (Muslim 

cemetery), an AkJidra (wrestling ground), a well and the residential 
houses of the Mutawalli of the mosque, ShailA Muhammad Ramzani. 
All these structures have now disappeared except the well, which 
supphed water to the tank of the mosque by means of a reservoir 
and an earthen pipe hne, the remains of which are still traceable. 

A NOTE ON TWO IMAGES FROM BANIPARA MAHARAJ AND 

BAIJNATH. 

By Mr. Madho Samp Vats. 

Banipara Maharaj. 

In Hanuman Kuti at Banipara Maharaj, District Cawnpore, is a well- 
preserved mediaeval reUef (36"x20") showing Siva and Parvati in embrace when 
Ravana and other demons were in the act of shaking the mount Kailasa (Plate 
XXXI, h). Under the lotus throne are to be seen Kartikeya over a peacock 
on the extreme right, a lion, the vdhana of Parvati, a Siva-gana and Uanesa- 
At the extreme left is Nandi. Behind Nandin and Kartikeya are two atten- 
dants. Siva has four hands. The upper right is broken, the lower right is 
in the abhaya pose, the upper left bolds the trident, and the lower left arm holds 
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Farvati in embrace. Parvati, who is seated in the left lap of Siva, has thrown 

her right arm in fright round the neck of Siva while in her left hand she holds 

something, possibly a mirror, near the head. On the pedestal is depicted 

Ravana with other demons engaged in lifting the mount. Ravana has tis 

hands ; with the upper two, he is lifting the Kailasa. in the middle ones he 

holds a sword and shield and of the lower ones, the left is placed on the knee 

for extreme exertion while with the right he has pulled down a demon by the 

leg. In the upper field, on lotus seats, are Brahma to the proper right and 

Vishnu to the left. At the top is shown a platform with a row of five lingas. 
All the figures depicted show distinct movement and the sculptor has succeeded 
in imparting to them a touch of realism. The sculpture is said to have been 
found in the course of digging an irrigation channel at the eastern foot of a 
mound in this locality. 


Bai.jxath. 

In a room of the dharmaifJld attached to the temple at Baijnath, District 
Kangra, I found a rare Jaina image, measuring 20"xl3". It is somewhat 
mutilated but the subject can be made out. In the centre, under a canopy, 
is seated, cross-legged, in the dhydnamudrd attitude, the naked figure of the 
seventh Jina, Suparsvanatha, on a simhdsana, indicated by two hons seated 
back to back. Below the Jina is his cognisance [Idnchhana) svastika. He is 
supposed to have descended for incarnation from the Madhyarnagraiveyaka vimdna 
(heaven) and was born and consecrated at Varanasi (Benares). He was the 
son of Pratishtharaja by Prithivi. Like the 23rd Jina Parsvanatha, he also 
has, according to the Digambaras, a similar group of snake-hoods which may 
be seen behind his head. In the upper field on either side are two seated 
Tirthaiiikaras. The Jina wears a bracelet and has no yaksha or yaksM atten- 
dant. In place of the latter we find Chandraprabha, the eighth Jina, to his 
proper right, , indicated by his cognisance, the lunar crescent, and Vasupujya, 
the twelfth Jina to his proper left indicated by his cognisance, the buffalo. 
Both Chandraprabha and Vasupujya are haloed. The sculpture belongs to the 
early mediaeval period. 


A MANUSCRIPT OF A RARE PERSIAN VERSION OF MITAKSHARA. 

By IMr. Q. M. Moneer. 

In the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal there has long been known 
to exist a manuscript (at one time considered unique) of the Persian version 
of Mitakshara, the well-known commentary of Vijhanesvara on Yajnavalkya- 
Smriti. Thi.s manuscript was written in 1242 Hijra corresponding to the year 
1826 A.D. by some unknown scribe in Persian characters of illegible shikasta 
variety. The wHting is so bad that even the learned cataloguer failed to ascer- 
tain the name either of the author of the original work or that of the transla- 
tor beyond the word ‘ 3Iitakshara ’ which is written in fairly bold characters 
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on the cover. ^ It is only lately that another manuscript of the Persian tran- 
slation of the Mitakshara has come to hght in the archives of the library of the 
Jamia‘ Milhya Islamia at Qarol Bagh near Xew Delhi. This manuscript covers 
412 pages, each 11"X8V' in size. The paper used is of medium texture but of 
mixed tone var}dng from yellowish white to hght brown, and, being written 
in legible nasta‘liq Persian characters, offers clear and easy reading. Its 
scribe — Sayyid Kalam-ud-Din Shah Qadri of Farrukhabad (U. P.) supplies 

his name in the colophon where he remarks that he undertook the copying of 
the book at the instance of one Qazi Ghulam-Mohyud-Din Khan, Superintencient 
of the Civil Judge’s Court at Farrukhabad, and brought it to an end on 9th 
Rabi'-al-awwal, 1263 H. (14th February 1846 A.D.). The pages of this manus- 
cript bear evidence of the silent depredation of insects with the result that, 
while every single page of the manuscript is in its place, quite a number of words 
have lost their identity, which may only be made out with intelligent reference 
to the context. The scribe has brought a very poor standard of care and 
accuracy of spelling to bear on his work. IVIis-spelhngs and mistransliterations 
abound in every page, and many words have been copied in vague forms. To 

give only a few instances, words hke and are written as 

•1 respectively. The very name of the book ‘ Mitakshara’ in the 
hands of this scribe puts on the curious Persian garb of q« 5 -l which, shorn as it is 
of any diacritical points, can not be readily identified with its Sanskrit counterpart. 
The words ‘ Yajnavalkya Smriti ’ similarly are reproduced in Persian characters 
as i-llb while the name Vijnanesvara simply reads . Blunders so 

gross as these indicate that the scribe of the manuscript was totally ignorant 
of Sanskrit words and that the manuscript of the copy from which he took down 
his own was perhaps more illegible than he could read with better accuracy. 
It is not impossible that the present manuscript was copied from the translation 
now preserved in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which was written 
21 years earlier. 

Allowing due margin for the scribe's errors of omission and commission 
which necessarily disfigure and distort the sense of many passages, the literary 
standard of the Persian translation is not, on the whole, inelegant. At places 
the translator has attempted to rise to those heights of fantastic rhetoric 
characteristic of the \vriters of Persian works in the days of Muslim 
ascendencv in India. Fortunately such embelhshments are found only in 
the translator’s own Preface and not in the translation proper, which is rendered 
in simple words. The ‘ Preface ’ supplies a number of informative details 
about the translator, namely, his parentage, birth place, the time, and the 
reason for his producing a Persian version of Mitakshara. A-' vouchsafed by 
himself, the name of the translator was Lai Bihari, son of Rai-har-Rai Kahaid 
Sin"h of Bhojpur in the Shahabad-Kanauj District of the province of Akbarabad. 
4. civil retainer in the service of one. Nawab Allah Vardy Khan, who was a 
dimiitary of the court of emperor Aurangzeb, Lai Bihari tooK advantage of the 

1 Catalogue of Persian Books and Manuscripts in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, compiled by Sbamsu- 
l-’L lanm ilirza Asbraf Ali. 1904, p. 178, No. Pb. 3. 
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growing popularity of Persian litercicy anioig tlie Hindus of his day, and with 
the help of a Sanskrit scholar by name Sobhaskar Pandit, resident of village 
Islamabad also called Manjholi in the Gorakhpur district of the province of 
Oudh, translated Yphanesvara’s iVPtakshara from Sanskrit into Persian in the 
year 1068 H. corresponding to the year 1657 of the Christian era. He under- 
took this task to enable such Hindus as did not read Sanskrit, to study and 
follow their ancient laws in the popular language of the day. 

Y’hile mentioning the growing interest of the Hindus in Persian literature, 
the translator Lai Bihari finds occasion to pay a rich tribute of j^^aise to 
the reigning emperor Aurangzeb in the following words : — 

^ ' ' 




Uy\ 


c:xsbj ‘ ^>1 ^ ^kS *3)^ • jC 

u-Xli ^ ‘ fsiJLiv* 0^1^ - ^ 

iC y siL* aulali. ‘ «Uf jb '-r^j '■— tw#*^ 


- u:--.! jl;b ‘ bUo/ y j jjilGj ^ ‘ l9f.i.i yj 

✓ < 
- sa^«,| Oa. jlyj ^ yieli, fy 


Translation. 

Xow that in the reign of this king, the asylum of Caliphate, the just, 
the triumphant, the helper, the shadow of God, his court like Solomon’s, the 
manifestation of Heaveidy favours, the Muirce of the ravs of royal splendour, 
embodiment of justice and munificence, subduer of the sions of iniquity and 
oppression, exalted (jf the Beneficent Lord, appointed of the Most Holy, the 
Sun of the zcnlaic of monarchy, the Juj)iter of the heaven of government, the 
shady garden of Divine delight, the means of the discipline of mankind, the 
band of the book of Islam, the obliterator of the lieresies of infidelity and dark- 
ness, the master of the seven climes, the adorner of the throne and the crown, 
tlie heir to the kingdom of Solomon, tlie lustre of the house of the lord of the 
happy conjunctimi. [i.e., Shahjahan), the monarch of heavenlv digTiity, the king 
with the clearness of the Sun. Sultan Son of sultan the overlord of space and 
time, the wonder of the past and the present rulers, Abu-’l-Miizaffar Mohl-ud-Din 
Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur CA,lamgir Badshah ^azi. may God perpetuate his 
realm and rule, vhose time moves like the motions of a cup brimmin*^ with joy, 
and whose age like unto the time of vouth abounds with happiness and delight, 
when vdrtue and learning are flourishing fast, and Indian born lovers of Persian 
show' more than much liking for (the study of) poetry and prose.” 

The translator s introduction of the subject of the Mitak-shara together with 
the name of the author of the original Smriti of which the Mitabshara is a com- 
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inentarv, as well y.." the reason why Mjnanesvara \\Tote that commentary, are 
set fourth in the^e beautifully concise terms : — 

^ 0 A way* 

ijuij yi ^ ( *1 J ^ 

J jiij ii" 1^) Jl - Ul-iktxj ( S J *i*- ) l^fj ' iX 

yi^ Ji ^yix jlyso if >J|a Ui~ilo ^.'Ir ^^.yi 

( <|;y*^hia. ^ u/h'h-f - ci-aIU ^y3 j| ^ 


Translation. 

“ This book (cf2., Yajnavalkyasmriti) treats of permissive and prohibitive 
injunctions of the Hindu faith. In reality its author is a Yogisvara, by name 
Jak Balak (Yajhavalkya) who having drawn these lustrous pearls in the string 
of verses {slohas), published them under the name of Jak Balak (Yajuavalkya) 
Smriti. Because of his noble mind and high intelligence, he has confined 
subtle meanings in the prison of words, in a manner that even the understanding 
of the sharp-witted could least get at their purport and (consequently) the 
skirt of their perception remained void of the desired gems, Gosain Yijnanesvara 
with the concun-ence of his God-given wisdom, by the sense of his good will and 
benevolence for the masses, aird to facilitate quick apprehension by high and 
low, has by editing it with a commentary worked a miracle like that of the 
White Hand (of Moses).” 

His own reasons for undertaking the translation of the Mitakshara from 
Sanskrit into Persian read as follows :— 


^1 .0-1 ^jtiw ; cj"/* ^ 

ly»V} 3)^ ’^***)^ 

. oy OAI^ JG ; Jl^ J* 

- M>— I 


Translation. 

“ Although in former times many Hindu books by being translated into 
Persian have brightened the face of kimwledge and science, and much good 
has (thereby) accrued to those Hindu' who could not read Sanskrit, there remain 
numerous books which hold fast the subtleties and peculiarities of this faith, 
but have not vet appeared in the garb of Persian. If this candle of the con- 
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gregation of significances, that is this exalted book (the iVIitakshara) of rare 
contents, should become the bestower of splendour on the assembly of Persian 
(hterature), it would in every way expedite moral and material blessings. For 
the benefit of those Hindus (therefore) who cannot understand the slokas (San- 
skrit verses), and for the good of (other) men of the world who are ignorant of 
Sanskrit, (the Mitakshara) has been translated into Persian phraseology, in the 
year one thousand and sixty-eight Hijra (1659 A.D.), with (the help of) the 
knowledge of Sobhaskar Pandit whose birth place and home is village Islampur 
also called Manjhoh in the Gorakhpur district of the province of Oudh.” 

After the translator’s ‘ Preface ’ (from which the passages quoted above 
have been taken) follows the Persian rendering of the Mitakshara which opens 
with the following broad outhne of the arrangement of its contents : — 

— : dJti/. s.^ ji, -jUk/ 

- li ^ 

- sHib j^jS jJ ^y^c A dU/* 

Translation. 

' Syllabus of the book in relation to each of its three parts : 

Part I— Achara Adhyaya— Rules of good conduct— which is called ‘Ibadat 
or pious works in the Arabic language comprises twenty-nine sections. 

Part II \ yavahara adhyaya, i.e., the rules of dealing with others— com- 
prising forty-five sections. 

Part III Prashchit adhyaya which is called laws of atonement contains 
seventy sections. 


A UNIQUE MANUSCRIPT ON ASTRONOMY. 

By Dv. M. Nazim. 

In an obscure libiarv attached to the Dargah of Hazrat Shah Pir Muhammad 
Shah at Ahniadabad, I discovered a manuscript named Ghurratu’z-Zljat (Fore- 
head of Astronomical Tables) by Abu Kailian Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Biruni.^ 
It is a \er^ rare and iinicjue manuscript and no other copy of it is known to exist 
in any of the libraries of the world. It is a translation into Arabic of a lost 
Sanskrit work on Astronomy named Karanatilaka written by Vijayananda, son 
of Jayananda of Benares. Al-Biruni made this translation' at the request of 
some friends who were interested in the study of astronomy. As the name 
Ghurratu z~Zljat is mentioned in Indica (ii, 90), it is eHdent that this transla- 
tion must have been prepared some time before al-Biruni had completed his 
great work on India. 

1 Professor E. C. Saohau has wrongly made this work identical with Kitahn'l-Ghurra by Abu Muhammad an- 
Na’ib al Amuli. See Al-Biruiii’s India, ii, 388. 
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Nothing is known about Vijayananda and his work Karamitilaha except 
what is given by al-Biruni in his brief introduction to the Ghurratu’z-Zljat. He 
says that Karanatilaka was composed in the year 888 of the Saka era (A.D. 
966), that Vijayananda, “ the commentator ” was a scholar of great reputation, 
and that Karanatilaka was looked upon as a standard work on astronomy in 
India. Al-Biruni held a high opinion of this book. He calls it “ the first 
of the canons ’V and reckons an era called ” the era of the canon Karanatilaka 
from the date of its composition. He has made numerous references to Kara- 
natilaka, and has given long Cjuotatious from it on the method of calculating 
the dominant of the hour on the ahargana rule^ ; the method of computing 
the diameter of the stiA ; the degree of the distance of a star which is jrecessary 
for its hehcal rising and the method of calculating the two tmluckv yogas 
called Vyatipdta and Vaidhrita.' 

The manuscript is not complete and a few leaves are wanting towards the 
end. It comprises 34 double folios of small and carelessly written Naskh. 
I give below a translation of the introduction to the Ghurratu’ z-Ztjdt : — 

“ In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful. 

This is the Zij of Bajyanand al-BanarsI which he named Karanatilaka, and 
its meaning is ‘ Forehead of Astronomical Tables ’. The preceptor Abu’r-Rai- 
han Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Biruni says, ’ I found in India a small and brief 
2ij, composed by Bajyanand, son of Jayanand who was one of the connnentators 
in the town of Benares. It was looked upon with respect by the people of his 
persuation. It was named Ghurratu I- Azydj (Forehead of A.stronomical Tables). 
Some of our friends wanted its translation into Arabic with the desire of acquiring 
knowledge. So I hastened in the dissemination of good among its worthy 

seekers, and translated it, appending to it some reasons to make its argument 
clearer, but did not add to it anything except a few examples in order to faci- 
litate acquaintance with it ’. Below is the book in its original order. 

“ This is a book,* small in size but great in its benefits 

composed by Bajyanand and completed in the year 888 of the ^aka era 

A NEW METHOD FOR THE ARTIFICIAL PATINATION OF 

BRONZES. 

By Dr. M. A. Hatnid. 

Ancient copper and bronze objects are usually covered with a blue or green 
crust commonly known as patina. This patina which is composed of the 

compounds of copper and of the metals alloyed with it, varies in thickness from 
a thin film to one several millimetres thick, the thickness depending upon the 
nature of the metal or the alloy, its age and place of inhumation. When fine, 
hard and vmiform, the patina has preserved the original details 'in design and 
by its appearance adds much to the beauty of the object. In a large majority 

1 /nrfica, i, 343. ^Ibid.,h,T. ^ Ibid., i, ‘M3. * Ibid., u, 50. ^ Ibid., ii, 19. ii, 90. ’ /6ii., ii, 206- 

S08. 


® The translation of the Karanatilaka begins here. 
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of ca.'ses, however, thi.'5 outer cru^t is soft, porous anti lUiMghtly and htis to be 
removed by chemical or mechanical means in order to bring out the details 
underneath. Moreover, on account of its soft and porous nature, it tends to 
retain the saline and other constituents of the soil which led to its formation 

and which in the 2 >tesence of moisture might gradually bring about the complete 

destruction of the object. Underneath the outer crust is usually found a 
thinner coating of the red oxide of copper which is in contact with the metal 
itself. M’here all the metal is oxidised, there are only two layers, the outer 
crust and the inner layer of the red oxide of copper. In very badlv corroded 
objects, the change has proceeded still further and all that is left of the object 
is a mass of blue or green which gives an idea of the shape of the object while 

all details of design, inscriptions, etc., have disappeared from it. 

In order to impart a more pleasing appearance, attempts have been made 
from time to time to produce by artificial means, green or blue colour effects 
on the smooth metalhc surface of the copper and bronze objects, exposed after 
the chemical or mechanical treatment, approaching, as nearlv as possible in 
appearance, the fine, hard and protective patina.s formed through natural agencies. 
Most of these methods involve the use (d chlorine compounds, which, although 
producing beautiful effects, are open to serious objections. Atacamite. to which 
are generally attributed beautiful green effects, can onlv be produced bv the 
judicious use of chlorine compounds, chlorine being an essential component of 
this ba.sic salt of copper. It is not proposed here to discuss the various chemical 
reactions which are invoiced in the slow natural formaticjn of this compound. 
Suffice it to say, that the chlorides bring about the gradual change and when 
other conditions are favourable, the gradual destruction of the object. Af^aiii. 
the causes of the so-called ' bronze disease ’, may not be fully knowm but it is 
certain that the chlorides play a very important part. It is sufficient to sav 
here without going into the details of the subject that the use of chlorine com- 
pounds, in any form, should best be avoided. 

Atacamite, being eliminated, recourse has to be taken to other ba.sic salts 
of copper. Malachite, or the basic carbonate of copper, occurs in nature as 
.such and is also fouml on the surface of antique copper and bronze objects. 
It has been suggested by some authors that the object in view would be .secured 
by painting the object with this material. It is, however, both ugly and un- 
desirable and is by no means so easy on statues and other cvorks of art 

The action of moist carbon dioxide on co])per is very slow. In the presence 
of ammonia, the reaction though comparatively quicker is still too slow for 
practical purj)oses. With an aqueous solution of ammonium carbonate, the 
rate of reaction is also very slow. The final products of reaction in this ca.se 
probably are cupra-ammonium carbonates. The cupra aimm)jiium or ammo- 
nium copper carbonate or carbonates are bluish green in colour. It was thought 
that these double compounds might split on heating. Small pieces of brass, 
therefore, on which blui.sh green jiatina effects were produced by means of a 
concentrated solution of ammonium carbonate, were graduallv heated in an air 
It was found that on heating, the bluish tinge was lost and beautiful 


oven. 
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green colours were produced. The trarisition temperature is roughly about 
120° C. 

After having found that it is possible to produce green colour on the surface 

of copper and bronze objects hy means of an aqueous solution of ammonium 

carbonate and heating, it was thought that if we could, in some way, hasten 
this reaction, we should have an excellent method for producing artificial 
patina on the surface of copper and bronze objects. One such substance, in 
the presence of which this reaction proceeds very quickly and which has at the 
same time no injurious effect on the metal itself, is hydrogen peroxide. A 
concentrated solution of ammonium carbonate was applied to the surface of 
a piece of brass and a few drops of hydrogen peroxide solution added to it. 
Blue colour was immediately developed which on drying in air changed to bluish 
green and on heating to 120° C. to deej) green colour. 

A large iiumber of experiments were carried out on pieces of old iop[)er 

from Taxila and a few small bronze antiquities from Xalanda to find the most 

appropriate conditions which would give the best results. As a result of the 
experiment, the following method is recommended ; — 

The object to be patinated, after chemical treatment, is washed in repeated 
changes of water till it is quite free from foreign contaminations and undesirable 
impurities. It is finally soaked in distilled water and dried. The bright metal- 
lic surface or, if the metal is all oxidised, the red surface, due to cuprous oxide, 
is then painted with a concentrated solution of ammonium carbonate and hydro- 
gen peroxide, which is applied by means of a camel hair brush as uniformU' as 
pos.sible. Blue colour is immediately developed which on dr^ung in air changes 
to bluish green. The object is at first dried in air and then heated to 120° C. 
at which temperature it is kept for some time wlien the bluish tinge is lost and 
the object acquires a beautiful green colour. After cooling, it is impregnated 
with a dilute solution of cellulose nitrate in acetone or some other s(ilvent. This 
helps to fix the colour and at the same time serves as a water proof coating. 

The method described above requires practice but W(jrks very well otherwise. 
Experiments on larger objects are still in progress. The new process is quick, 
not very expensive and does not harm the object in any way. It will be re- 
membered that patina is a sort of surface corrosion which, if it contains any 
harmful substance, might spread and gradually bring about the complete des- 
truction of the object. In this process, the final product is free from any 
such injurious substances. 

The quality and depth of the final shade depend iqwui the time, temperature 
and initial concentrations of the reacting substances and may be varied at will 
by adjusting these determining factors. 
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SECTION IX.— DEPARTMENTAL ROUTINE NOTES. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS PRESERVATION ACT AND LISTING OF 

MONUMENTS. 

United Provinces. — (a) Hindu and Buddhist Monionents . — No new monu- 
ment.'- ^Yere added to tlie Li^t of Protected ^Monuments. Notifications of pro- 
tection were witfidrawn in respect of two temples at Barlia Kotrah, District 
Banda and two temple.s at Simbhna and Beda-Eedeona in the Cawnpur District. 

(6) Muhammadan and British Monuments . — Under Section 15 of tlie Ancient 
Mommientb Pre^-ervation Act (VII of 1904) rtde^ were framed and published 
by the Government of the United Province' of Agra and Oudh for the obser- 
vance of visitors to certain archteologicai monuments and gardens at Agra, viz., 
(1) Agra Fort, (2) Taj Mahal, (3) Itimadu-d-Daula's Tomb, (4) Chini-ka-Rauza, 
(5) Chhatri at Zohra Bagh, (6) AUbart' Tomb at Sikandra. (7) ChJiatris to the 
north of Ram Bagh, (8) Ram Bagh and (9) ancient palace.' and buildings at 
Fathpur Sikri. 

During the year under review no new monument .s were declared protected 
either in the United Province^ or in Delhi while the notification of protection 
was withdrawn from an old cemetery at Chandpur in the Bijnor District of the 
United Provinces. 

Pio/ja6.— The Superintendent of the Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, 
Northern Circle, Lahore, reports that only two monuments have been declared 
protected under the Act, i.e.. (1) a small stone Saiva temple at Jagatsukh in 
the Kulu Sub-Division of the Kangra District and (2) a red .stone temple in 
the Kashmirian style of architecture near village Soclhi Zerin, District Shahpur. 

Frontier Circle. — il'wo Muhammadan monument.' in the Punjab were de- 
clared protected, viz.: 

1. the Mughal Bridge over the Buddhiawala Nala at Khwaja Sarai in 

Tah.sil Ballabgarh of the Gurgaon District and 

2. Slier Shah's Baoli at B'au Bhachran, Mianwidi District. 

A detailed account of the latter is given under Section II of this Report. 

North-West Frontier Prnrince and Bahichistcni.- (JnW one monument in 
the North-AVe.'t Frontier Brovince lum been declared protected this year/ viz., 

1 he tiiK lent .'itt (ont<nning the leniaui' of a large sVupu and monasterv 
at Bliamala village in Hari]mr Tail'd of the Hazara Di.striet. 

Bombay Presidency inclndlny S'/m/.— In the We.'tern Circle six notifications 
wore I'Wted under the Ancient .Monument' Bre.'crvation Act hu the protection 
of ancient monument' in the ilomhay Pre.'idency. One of these relathm to 
the iiTotection of Azamkhan'.' ralace and the Mo.wjne of Raju,-ha Pir at Ranpur 
and tiie Tomo of Sikaudar Shalt at Prautij, ail in the Ahmedabad District, was 
i'sucd and confiimed during the hi't year. A second notification confirmed 
the protect ion of Nawab Sardar Khan',' R-auza and a masjid with gateway in 
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the city of Ahmedabad, which had been declared in June 1928. The protec- 
tion of the Hill Fort of Sion together with all ancient remains of Portuguese 
buildings attached to it, was declared in June and confirmed in September 
1929. A fourth notification dealt with the protection of the whole length of 
the remains of the ancient Chalukyan city walls with other remains at Badami 
in the Bijapur District. Another notification under the Act confirmed the 
protection of the Caves and Inscriptions at the Xana Pass at Chatghar, DiArict 
Poona, which had remained miconfirmed since July 1909. Yet another im- 
portant monument which was finally accepted as a protected monument, was 
the interesting Temple of Sri Dattatreya with its isolated gateway at Cliatargi, 
distant 34 miles from Bijapur. This building will be found described under 
Section “ Conservation ” above. A notification declaring the Temple of 
Bhuleshwar Mahadev at Yewat, Petha Dhond, District Poona, as a protected 
monument, was not confirmed up to the end of the last financial year. The 
notification relating to the protection of the Tomb of Khwaja Safar Sulemani 
at Surat was confirmed. Mention has also to be made here of two notifica- 
tions issued under Section 20 of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act to 
restrict and regulate excavations near Chhaba Talao at Dhond in the Panch 
Mahals District and at the remains of the ancient Jain Temples in the bed of 
the Bhadar river in the District of Ahmedabad. 

Two cases of damage to ancient monuments occurred during the year. 
In one case two persons were found scraping the metal from the Malik-i-JIaidan 
Gun at Bijapur. They were prosecuted and fined Ils. o each. In the other 
case four men of the Criminal Tribes Settlement at Bijapur had stolen a few 
stones from the ancient city wall. In view of the small value of the material 
removed, they were dealt with department ally by the Tribes Settlement De- 
partment and fined Ks. 3 each and shut uj) for one day. 

Bihar and Orissa. — Xotification for protection was withdrawn in rc-pect 
of one monument only, viz., the Buddhist stupa at Kesaria, Di.-.trict Champa- 
ran, with a view to acquire the site for the purpose of exploration. 

Central Provinces. — The following five monuments were removed from the 
List of Protected Monuments as they did not pos^ess sufficient archaeological 
interest 

(1-2) the badly ruined medieeval temple called Jogi Mandir at Madan- 
pur, near Dhipur, and the old Court House of Ala Udal situated 
near Kumgarh, north Karo la, both in the Balaghat District, 

(3) the old cave-temple of i\Iahadeo at Bhopali in the Betul District, 

(4) the modern temple of Mahadeo aird the dilapidated temple of Khao- 

hadeo at Kudholi in the Chanda District and 

(5) the small ruined temple of Mahadeo at Thanegaon in the same district. 

On the recommendation of the Archaeological Department the local Gov- 
ernment declared the following ancient monuments at Raverkhedi in the Ximar 
District as protected under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act ; — 

1 . ‘ Vrindavana ’ dedicated to the memory of Shrimant Baji Rao Peshwa, 

2. the Mahadeo temple, 

2 I 
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3. the Main Gate and the existing portion of the Peshwa’s Kesidence or 

Fortress, 

4. the Mahadeo platform on the funeral ground, 

5. the Horse and Elephant platforms and 

6. the Chhattri inside the Sarai. 

Assam. — In the Eastern Circle the notification of protection with regard 
to the four groups of monohths namely : — (1) Derebara group, (2) the Khartong 
group, (3) the Boloson group and (4) the Kobak group in the North Cachar 
Hills of the Cachar District, Assam, was confirmed on the 11th July 1929 {vide 
Notification No. 1588-E, Assam Gazette). These monuments have been accepted 
as a Central Government charge. 


Publications. 

The following publications were issued by the Department during the year 
1929-30 

1. South-Indian Inscriptions, Volume HI, Part IV. — Copper-plate grants 

from Sinnamanur, Tirukkalar and Tiruchchengodu (N. I. S., Vol. 
LIII) by Eao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri. 

2. Antiquities of Sind ivith an Historical Outline (N. I. S., Vol. XLVI) 

by H. Cousens. 

3. Memoir No. 35 — Excavations in Baluchistan, 1925, Sampur Mound, 

Mastung and Sohr Damb, Nal, by H. Hargreaves. 

4. Memoir No. 39 — Lha-lun Temple Spyi-ti, by H. Lee Shuttleworth. 

5. Memoir No. 40 — Pallava Architecture, Part II {The later or Rajasimha 

Period), by A. H. Longhurst. 

6. Alemoir No. 41— Survival of the Prehistoric Civilisation of the Indus 

Valley, by Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda. 

7. Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, including the cabinet 

of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IV, Native States, by John Allan. 

8. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIX, Parts 5 and 6, edited by Dr. Hira- 

nanda Sastri. 

9. Epigraphia Indo-Mosle^nica for 1925-26, edited by G. Yazdani. 

10. Guide to the Buildings and Gardens in Delhi Fort, Third Edition. 

11. Appendices to the Annual Report of the Archwological Survey of India 

for 1926-27. 

12. List of the Protected Monuments accepted by the Government of India, 

corrected up to September 1928. 

13. List of Archceologiccd Photo-negatives of the Madras Presidency stored 

in the office of the Assistant Archceological Superintendent for Epi- 
graphy, Southern Circle, Madras, corrected up to 31st March 1928, 
by G. V. Srinivas Rao. 

Photographs. 

Director General of Archeology. —In the office of the Director General of 
Archseology in India 670 photographic negatives were prepared in the course 
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of the year under review. Out of these 131 relate to deep diggings made and 
antiquities recov'ered at Taxila, 14 to the new acquisitions at the Central Asian 
Antiquities Museum, New Delhi, 23 to the monuments at Agra, 23 to Harappa 
finds, 10 to excavations at Sirar in Khairpur Mir in Sind and 24 to miscellane- 
ous objects including the mosaics of Panduah, pottery from Rupar (xlmbala 
District) and to other subjects. Of the remainder, 258 plates were devoted to 
excavations carried out and portable antiquities found at ^lohenjo-daro, while 
150 others were taken to illustrate an account of an exploratory lour in Sind. 
Prints of all these negatives were pasted in the albums maintained in the Director 
General’s Office together with 1665 additional prints received from the Circle 
Offices. A sum of Es. 648-8-3 representing sale-proceeds of photographs sold 
to the pubhc was credited to the Gov'ernment Treasury. 

Northern Circle, Agra. — One hundred and ninety-four negatives were prepared 
in the office of the Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monuments, 
Agra. Out of these 30 relating to the monuments at Datia were prepared 
at the instance of the Director General of Archaeology ; 4 were of the 
exhibits in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum, Delhi, 10 of the Hindu 
sculptures and temples at Muttra, 6 of paintings in the Delhi Port Museum, 15 
of the plans of ancient buildings at Delhi while the remaining 129 were 
taken in connection with conservation works in the United Provinces and 
Delhi. 

Northern Circle, Lahore. — Altogether 184 new negatives were prepared, of 
which 104 relate to the excavations and antiquities at Harappa and the rest 
to the various monuments in the Punjab and the United Provinces. About 
900 prints were prepared during the year, out of which 190 were supplied gratis 
to officers of the Department and 138 sold to the pubhc for Es. 138-8-0. 

Frontier Circle. — Altogether 95 negatives were exposed during the year. 
Out of these 75 were prepared in coimection with conservation works, 4 to 
illustrate Sher Shah’s Baoli at Wan Bhachran, 5 to illustrate the Jahaz-Mahal 
at Shujabad and 11 to reproduce the inscriptions of the Multan monuments 
as requisitioned by the Government Epigraphist for Moslem Inscriptions, 
to whom estampages of these inscriptions were also supphed. Seven photographs 
of fresco paintings were supphed on loan to the Secretary, British Indian 
Union, London, for exhibition at the rooms of the Society and 17 photographs 
of the monuments in Lahore were sent to the Punjab Information Bureau 
for the London County Council for the preparation of lantern shdes. Three 
hundred and forty-six prints were supphed to the officers of the Department 
free of cost and 49 were sold to the pubhc for which a sum of Es. 37-2-0 was 
reahsed. 

Western Circle. — In all 226 negatives and 606 prmts were prepared. Of 
the latter 351 were supphed to the Director General of Archaeology. The sale- 
proceeds of the photographic prints supphed to the public amounted to 
Es. 10-2-3. The new negatives included nine of the interesting early caves at 
Kondane, District Kolaba, and 26 of the fortress at Jhinjuwada in Kathiawar, 
which dates from the 12th century A.D. This fortress has been described in 

2 I 2 
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the Antiquities of Kathiawar and Kachh by Burgess, but the monument had 
never since been visited by any officers of the Department. 

Central Circle. — Of the 263 photographs taken during the year, 139 were 
of the nionuinents in Bihar and Orissa and the remaining 124 of those in the 
Central Provinces. Among the former the principal ones refer to the excava- 
tions at Xalanda and the conservation work at the Mughal monuments at 
Rohtas Fort and the Jami Masjid at Hadaf near Bajinahal, and to a bell-shaped 
capital of a pillar found at Bhuvanesvar. In the Central Provinces, photo- 
gra]:)hs were taken of the conservation work carried out at Xarnala and Ellich- 
pur, several monumental remains and the prehistoric paintings on a rock at 
Hoshangabad. 

Thirty-three photographs were supplied to the public and 517 to officers 
of the Archfeological Department. Three estampages of inscriptions were pre- 
pared and sent to the Covermnent Epigraphist for India for decipherment. 

Eastern Circle. — Three hundred and ninety-eight negatives were added to the 
existing collection of photonegaiives stored in the office of the Superintendent. 
Of these, 304 were prepared in connection with excavation and conservation 
operations at Paharpur, District Rajshahi ; 51 relate to places of archgeoloo'ical 
interest in Bengal and 43 to such places in Assam. In all, 49 prints were 
supplied to the public on payment, and 9 to the officers of the Department 
and outside scholars. 

Southern Circle. — One huncffied and eleven photographic negatives were prei>ared 
during the year. 

Burma Circle. — One hundred and twenty photographic negatives were 
added to the collection. They consist of different views of ancient sites where 
excavations were made during the year, and of objects discovered therefrom. 
They abc include photograjdis of fresco paintings found in some of the old 
monuments at Pagan and of inscriptions found during the vear. 

Indian Museum, Archaoloijical Section. — Forty-six negatives were prepared 
during the year. 


Drawings. 

Director General of Arclmologq.^'niQ two permanent draftsmen of the 
Direct(jr General’s office assisted by one tempor;iry draftsman prepared fifteen 
drawing plates for publication in Sir John TIarshalTs “ Mohenjo-daro and the 
Indus Gnilization.” The services of another temjtorary surveyor were engaged 
for about 6 months for ])ie])aiing six working drawings of the excavations carried 
out at Sirkap during the year under review. In addition to the above, a few 
tracinizs were also made. 

Sorthern Circle, Apra.— The two temporary draftsmen, who have been 
employed for the survey of ancient monuments in the United Provinces 
prepared 15 pencil drawings of the buildings of the Taj and inked 5 plans 
pertaining to the Tomb of Itimadu-d-Daulah. The Head and the Assistant 
Draftsmen were busy with the preparation of plans and drawings in connection 
with conservation tvorks in the United Provinces and Delhi. 
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Northern Circle, Lahore. — Owing to excess of photogiapliic work during 
tke last few years, the second draftsman-photographer had to devote his time 
entirely to photography. The draftsman alone prepared 10 drawings of the 
excavations carried out at Harappa during the year. 

Frontier Circle. — Thirty drawings were prepared, the majority of which 
were in connection with the lay-out of the Lahore Fort and other conservation 
works in the Punjab. Four drawings of the design for new chhatris proposed 
to be erected on the minars of the Badshahi Mosque at Lahore were also 
prepared. 

Western Circle. — In addition to the several workhig drawings required in 
connection with the conservation of monuments, three new record drawings of 
the Hindu and Jain temples in the Fort at Belgatun were prepared, as the draw- 
ings already existing on the record of this office had been found to be inaccurate 
and wanting in many details. 

Central Circle. — The drawings made during the year were mostly of the 
remains excavated at Xalanda. Besides these, 29 drandiigs which had remained 
unfinished were completed by the draftsmen. 

Eastern Circle. — Fifteen dravfings were prepared during the year, all of 
which relate to the excavations carried out at Paharpur. 

Southern Circle. — Seventeen drawings and four tracings were prepared dur- 
ing the year under report. 

Burma Circle. — Eight fresh drawings were prepared of small Buddhist 
images and other objects discovered in the course of excavations. Drawings 
were also prepared, to reduced scales, of some of the principal temples at Pagan, 
of which drawings to larger scales already existed in the office. 

Personnel. 

Mr. H. Hargreaves continued to officiate as Director General of Archseology 
and Pai Bahadur Daya Earn Salmi as Deputy Director General for Exploration. 
Mr. J. A. Page held charge of the Central Circle till the 22nd April 1929, 
when he was appointed as Deputy Director General of Archmology in the 
vacancv caused by Mr. J. F. Blakiston proceecUng on leave and Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar officiated as Superintendent in that Circle from the date of Jlr. Page’s 
transfer till the 9th Mav 1929. and Mr. Jluhaininad Hamid Kuraishi from 
that date till the 2nd January 1930. then making over charge to Mr. B. L. Dhama 
and reverting as Assistant Superintendent. Jlr. X. G. Jlajumdar officiated again 
as Superintendent, Eastern Circle, from the 12th May to ICtli July 1929 in the 
leave vacancy of Jlr. K. X. Dikshit. Jfr. E. J. H. Mackay went on leave on 
average pay for six months and two days with effect from the 29th Jlarcli 1930, 
and Mr. H. L. Srivastava, who was appointed Assistant Superintendent, Archreo- 
loffical Survev, took over charge as Speiual Officer for Exploration during his 
absence. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan held charge of the Frontier Circle 
till 9th December 1929, .and on relief by Mr. Blakiston on his return from leave 
was transferred as Superintendent, Archa?ological Survey, JIuhammadan and 
British Monuments, relieving Mr. Dhama transferred to the Central Circle. 
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Dr. M. Nazim was appointed Assistant Superintendent, Arcliseological Survey, 
and posted to the Western Circle. Dr Mohammad Abdul Hamid was confirmed 
from 20th June 1929 as Assistant Archaeological Chemist on completion of his 
two years’ probation and was granted leave for six months from 21st December 
1929. Mr. K. Y. Subrahmanya Aiyar was granted leave on average pay for 
four months from the 19th May 1929, but returned to duty on 6th August 1929. 
Mr. C. E. Krishnamacharlu officiated for him while Mr. Aiyar was on leave and 
acted also as Government Epigraphist for a short period when Dr. Hirananda 
Sastri took leave for four months with effect from 16th January 1930. Mr. Q. M. 
Moneer was appointed Curator, Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New Delhi, 
with effect from the 27th May 1929 in place of 31r. F. H. Andrews who retired 
on 20th March 1929. 
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List of Exhibits other than coins acquired for the Indian Museiun. Archceoloqical Section, during 

the year 1929-30. 

Purchased. 

1. (8200). — Portrait of Shah Jahan 

2. (8207). — A Ghotf (Compass) with Persian writings. From Shiraz in Persia. 

3. (8208). — A grey sandstone image of a four-armed Siva in abhaya-niudrd, holding trisuJa^ 

deer and vase; 7th or 8th century A.D. From Benares. W. 

4. (8513). — A grey sandstone image of a two-armed seated goddess broken in two pieces ; 

circa 17th century A.D. From Xagina, District Murababad, U. P, 6". 

5. (8515). — A four-armed seated figure of Annapurna of white marble stone ; 16th or 17th 
century A.D. From Benares. 19J"X 11". 

6. (8516). — Marble stone figure of MahishamardinI ; 16th or 17th century A.D. From 
Benares. 13J"x 10 J"'. 

7. (8517). — Black stone slab bearing images of ^iva and the seven Matrikas ; circa 15th 
century A.D. From Benares. 2'10"x 6^". 

8. (8518). — Black stone figure of the Sun-god seated on a chariot with one w'heel and four 
horses; circa 15th century A.D. From Benares. 6|"x 5". 

9. (8519). — Sandstone figure of LakshmI-Xarayana ; 15th or 16th century A.D. From 
Benares. 13" X 8". 

10. (8520). — A figure of seated Buddha in preaching attitude; 12th century A.D. From 
Benares. 8"X 6". 

11. (8521). — Bust of a sandstone figure of Krishna under Kadamba tree; 5th or 6th centxiry 
A.D. From Benares. 2'2|"x 1'8". 

12. (8522). — Square sandstone slab bearing the representation of a full blowm lotus. 6th 
century A.D. From Benares. l'3"x l'5"x 4|". 

13. (8523).— A square sandstone slab bearing a symbol. From Benares. 9"x8"x 

14. (8524).— A sandstone figure of the Sun-god. 13th or 14th century A.D. From 
Benares. 8^"X 5^". 

15. (8525).— A stone slab bearing the figures of Lakshmi and Xaraya^a. 17th century 
A.D. From Benares. 7|"x 4|". 

16. (8526). — A stone slab bearing a four-armed female figure ; 13th century A.D. From 
Benares. l'2"x 7". 

17 (8527). — A sandstone slab bearing on one side in a niche an image of the mother 
Mahesvari and on the other a standing figure of Lakshmi with elephant pouring water over 
her; 11th century A.D. From Benares. 2'5"x I'UL 

18 (8528). A stone figure of Sun-god seated on a chariot with one wheel drawn by four 

horses; 15th or 16th century A.D. From Benares. 4^"x 34". 

19 (8529). — A sandstone slab bearing two figures of ^iva on twro sides of a pilaster ; 12th 

century A.D. From Benares. 1^^ X 16^ . 

20. (8530).— Copper-plate grant of the Mahdmandalika Dharmakhedi of the Eastern 
Kadamba dynasty. 

Presentations. 

Treasure Trove bronze Buddist images and other antiquities from Jhewari in the ChhiUagong District 

Bengal, presented by the Government of Bengal 

21-29. (8146-8148, 8188-8191, 8193-8194).— Standing images of Buddha varying in height 
irom 12" to 21". 
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30-60. (8141-8145, 8149-8151, 8153-8171, 8174-8176, 8192).— Seated images of Buddha 
in various attitudes varying in height from 15J" to 
61. (8184). — Standing Bodhisattva. Ht. 11". 

62-66. (8181, 8183, 8185-8187). — Seated images of Bodhisattva varying in height from 
4" to 21". 

67-68. (8172, 8173). — Group of three Buddha images (Miracle of Sravasti). Ht. 74" and 5". 

69. (8152). — Seated Buddha in earth-touching attitude attended by Maitreya and Avalo- 
kitesvara. Ht. 64 ''. 

70. (8182). — Seated image of Tara. Ht. 2|". 

71. (8197).— Miniature votive stupa. Ht. 54". 

72. (8198). — Miniature votive temple. Ht. 15". 

73-79. (8177-8180, 8195-8196, 8199). — Miscellaneous fragmentary pieces. 


Presented by Babu Ram Charan Chatterjee through the Collector of Balarganj, 

80. (8201). — Seated stone image of Avalokitesvara with an inscription on the back ; 
11th century A.D. From Khalisakota, P. S. Banoripara, District Bakarganj. 34" X 2". 

Presented by Mr, W, J, BurruDtd, Manager of the Mtdnapore Zemindary Co,, Ltd,, Barabhum 

Co)tcern, BatabhiO/f , Manbhintf. 

81. (8202).-~A stone image of the Sun-god; 11th century A.D. From Manbhum. 
4' X 1'84". 

82. (8203). — A stone image of the Jina Eishabhanatha with standing figures of 24 Jinas 
on two sides ; 12th century A.D. From Manbhum, 3'8"x I'lO". 

Presented by Rai Bahadur Mrityunjay Rny Choedhury, Zemindar , Sad yapushkarni, Rangjnir, 

83. (8209). — Arabic inscription re(‘ording tlie ])uilding of a mosque in the reign of Sultan 
.\lauddin Husain Shah of Gaur. From Ibuigpur District. 16" x 7^". 

Pre.'iented by Sasaaka Sarkar, Esq,, B.Sc. 

81:. (8211).— Xeolithic stone impleimnits. From Simlong. Ibijuiidud Hills. 


Presented by Maharaj Kainar Su/aaiendta Chaadra Dea Banaan Bada Ihakur Bahadur (f 

Tnpu/d. 

85. (8514).- -Jina Rishabhanatlia. From Kosam. Adaliabad District, U. P. 2'9"xP7". 


On Loan Jrom the Dir(elor General <f Aiehffologj in India, 


86-102. (8117, 8118, 
Gandliara sculptures. 


8120-8126, 8129, 8131-8135. 


8137, 81 lo).— M(j31ahon collection of 


103-105. (8136. 8138. 8139).— MedicTval fragments from Bundelkhand acquired from Col. 
McMahon. 


lOG-108. (8119, 8128, SIGO).— GanclMra sculptures acaiuired from Dheri Shahaii near the 
site of Taxila. 

109. (8127).— Gandliara sculpture from Buner site presented by Sir John Marshall. 

110. (8204). — Terracotta elephant. From Muttra. 6"x 4il". 

111. (8205).— Bust of a female figure with heavy ear-rings. From Muttra. 2|'’x 21'. 

112. (8206).— Head of a human figure. From Muttra. l|''x 21 ". 

113. (8210). — Brass lamp stand surmounted by an image of Kali. Ht. 

114-414. (8212-85] 2). Mesopotamian and Persian (Sassamian) seals (engraved gems). 
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APPENDIX l—contd. 

List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum^ Archceological Section, during the year 1929-30^ 

I. — Non-Muhammadan. 


Ruler’s name. 

Dynasty. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

■ 

Total. 

Mode of acquisition. 


Yaudheya . 


•• 

1 

•• 

1 

Presented by the U. 
P. Government. 


Later Kushan 


• • 

1 


1 

Do. 


South Indian 

(early). 

1 


•• 

•• 

1 

Presented by H. E. 
H. the Nizam’s- 

Government. 


Early Chalukya . 

1 

•• 

•• 


1 

Do. 


Padma Tanka 

2 

• • 


.. 

2 

Do. 

Sallakshanapala Deva 

Tomara 

•• 

-• 

-- 

1 

1 

Presented by the U. 
P. Government. 

Anangapala Deva 

Do. 




I 

1 

Do. 


Do. 



•• 

2 

2 ! 

Do. 

Bhojadeva I 

Kanauj 

•• 

1 


•• 

i 

1 1 

Do. 


Indo-Sassanian 
(Magadha type). 

•• 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Anantavanna Choda- 
ganga. 

Gahga (Kalihga) . 

15 



1 

15 

, Presented by Bihar 
and Orissa Coin 

Committee, 


Kadamba 

1 

• • 



1 

Presented by H. E. 
H. the Nizam's 
Government. 

Harihara, II 

Vijayanagara 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Deva Raya 

Do. 

3 

•• 

•• 

•- 

3 

Do. 

Kyislina Raya . 

Do. 

2 

•• 

... 

•• 

2 

Do. 

Aohyuta Raya . 

Do. 

2 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

Do. 

Abhaya Maharaja 

1126 (1764 A. D.). 

Arakan 


1 



1 

Presented by the 
Government of 

Burma through 

the Superintendent^ 
Archaeological Sur- 
vey, Burma. 

1146 (1784 A. D.). 

Do. 

- 

1 

•• 

- 

1 

Do. 


Tokens 

6 

• • 

• • 

• • 

6 . 

J^resented by Bihar 
and Orissa Coin 
Committee. 


Total 

34 

4 

2 

■ 

44 

r 



2k 
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APPENDIX l-<x)ntd. 

List of coins acquired for ike Indian Museum. Afchceological Section, during the year 1929-30 — 

contd. 

II. — Muhammadan. 


Ruler’s name. 

Dynasty, 

Gold. 

i 

Silver. , 

Copper. 

Billon. 

i 

Total 

Mode of acquisition. 

Sultan Mahmud 

Ghaznavid . 


1 



1 

Presented by Mr. 
James Laing through 
Pandit B, B. Bidya- 
binod. 

‘AJaud-din Mas‘ud 

Sultan of Delhi 


1 

•• 


1 

Presented by the U. 
P. Government. 

‘Alaud-din Muhammad 

Do. 


11 

i 

’ ' i 


11 

Presented by Director 
of Industries, C. P.. 
Nagpur. 

Do. 

Do. 


1 



1 

Presented by the U. 
P. Government. 

Firoz JI with Fath | 
Khan. 

Do. 


•• 

1 

-• 

1 

Do. 

Bahlul ^ah 

Do. 

•• 


3 


3 

Do. 

Sher Shah 

Do. 


22 



22 

Presented by Bengal 
Government. 

Islam Shah 

Do. 


15 

•• 

•• 

15 

Do. 

‘Alaud-din Husain 

vShab. 

i 

Sultan of Bengal . 


12 



12 

Do. 

Nadruddin Xasrat 

Shah. 

Do. 


11 



11 

Do. 

‘Alauddin Firoz Shah 

Do. 


2 

•• 


2 

Do. 

‘^ia^uddin Mahmud 

Do. 

i 




3 

Do. 

Husain Shah 

Jaunpur 



i 1 

•• 

1 

Presented by the U. 
P. Government. 

Mahmud Shah , 

Malwa . 

1 

•• 

2 


2 

Do. 

Akbar 

Mu^al 

1 

•• 

6 

- 

6 

Presented by the 
Superinte n d e n t. 
Archaeological Sur- 
vey, Frontier Circle. 

Jahangir . 

Do. 

1 1 

• • 

•• 

•• 

1 

Purchased. 

Jahangir . 

Do. 

•• 

' 1 

•• 

1 

1 

1 

Presented by the U. 

1 P. Government. 
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APPENDIX l—contd. 

List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archceological Section, during the gear 1929-30 — 

cone Id. 

II. — Muhammadan — contd. 


Ruler’s name. 

Dynasty. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Billon. 

Total. 

Mode of acquisition. 

4 

Shah Jahan 

Mughal 


2 



2 

Presented by the U, 
P. (Government. 

Do. 

Do. 


1 



1 

1 

Presented by Director 
of Industries, C. P., 
Nagpur. 

Aurangzeb 

Do. 

! 

1 



1 

Presented by Punjab 

1 Government. 

Do, 

Do. 

•• 

3 

•• 


3 

i 

Presented by Royal 
Asiatic Society, 

Bombay Branch. 

Do. 

Do. 

•• 

5 



5 

Presented by Director 
of Industries, C, P., 
Nagpur. 

Shah ‘Alam I . 

Do. 

•• 

3 


- 

3 

Presented by Punjab 
Government. 

Do. 

Do. 

i 

1 

1 


1 

-• 

1 

Presented by Director 
of Industries, C. P., 
Nagpur. 

Farrukh Siyar . 

Do. 

•• 

3 

•* 

•• 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

•• 

1 

*• 

•- 

1 

Presented by Punjab 
Government. 

Shah JahaUf II • • 

Do. 

•• 

1 1 

- 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Muihammad Shah 

Do. 


1 

I 

•• 

! 2 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

i 

5 

•• 

•• 

5 

Presented by Director 
of Industries, C. P., 
Nagpur. 

Shah ‘Alam, II . 

Do. 

•• 

1 



1 

Do. 

Mahmud Shah . 

Durram 


1 


•• 

I 

Presented by Punjab 
Government. 

Amir Habibulla 
Bachiia Sakko. 

Afgjhan 


1 

• • 

* • 

1 

Presented by Mr. 
James Laing through 
Pandit B. B. Bidya- 
binod. 


Total 

1 

1 

109 

15 

•• 

125 



GRAND TOTAL. 

35 

113 

17 

4 

1611 

1 



2 K 2 
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APPENDIX 1-omtd. 

List of coins received in the Delhi Fort Museum during the year 1929-30, 

Presented. 

Ruler’s name. Dynasty, Gold. Silver. Copper. Total. 


The Government of the United Provinces, Allahabad. 


Akbar ... ... 

Mu^al . 


o 


5 

Shahjahan . . . , , , ! 

Do. . . . 

•• 

3 


3 

Shah ‘Alam, II | 

Do. . . . 


1 

1 

2 

Islam Shah ...... 

Sur . . . j 


1 


1 

Jalalucldin Muhammad Shah Ghazi 

1 

King of Bengal 

1 

1 

•• 

1 


Total 


11 

1 

12 


The Director of Industries, Central Provinces, ^ 

^A.Iauddin Muvauimad, II . . . | l^alji . . .1 

Nagpur. 

2 


2 

Shahjahan ...... 

Mu^al , 


1 

. . 

1 

Aurangzeb ...... 

Do. . . . 

•• 

32 

. . 

32 

Shah ‘Alam Bahadur 1 . . . . 

Do. 



1 

1 

Faniikhsiyar 

Do. . . . 


6 


6 

Muhammad Shah ..... 

Do. . . . 


2 

2 

4 

Shah ‘Alam II • • • . . 

Do. . . . 

•• 

1 

1 

1 


Total 


44 

3 

47 


The Government of the Punjab, Lahore. 


Akbar ....... 

Mughal . 



1 

1 

Aurangzeb ...... 

Do. . . . 


9 

.. 

9 

Shah ‘Alam Bahadur, I . 

Do. 


4 


4 

Farnikhsiyar ...... 

Do. . . . 


3 


3 

Muhammad ibrSnim .... 

Do. . . . 


1 


1 

J 

Muhammad Shah ..... 

Do 

1 


3 

.. 

3 

Mahmud Shah Durrani .... 

1 

Durrani . 

•• 

1 

•• 

1 

* 

Total 

•• 

21 

I 

22 
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APPENDIX 1—eontd. 

List of coins received in the Delhi Fort Museum during the year 1929-30 — contd# 

Presented — contd. 


Ruler’s name. 


Dynasty. 


Gold. Silver. Copper. TotaL 


^aziu-d-Din Haidar 


The Deputy Commissioner, Delhi. 

. . King of Oudh . .1 

Total 

The Govern:hent of Bengal, Calcutta. 


William IV . . . 

. 

British . 


1 


1 1 

Queen Victoria 

. 

Do. . . . 


1 

1 

1 1 



Total 

1 

2 


2 


Aurangzeb 
Farru^siyar . 
Muhammad Shah 
Akbar Shah, II 


The Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay. 

. . . . ^lu^al ... . . 3 

. . . . Do. ... . , I 

. . . . Do 9 

• • • • Do. ... . . 3 


Akbar . 
Jahangir 
Shahjahan 


The Director General of Archaeology in India. 
. . . . Mughal , 

. . . . Do. 

, . . . Do. 

Total . . . f 


Mahmud 

f^iyathu-d-Din Balban 
Akbar . 

Shahjahan 

Shah ‘Alam Bahadur, I 
Muhammad Shah 
Shah ‘Alam, II 
Akbar Shah, 11 
Bahadur Shah 11 . 

Nizamud'Mulk 


On loan from the Director General of Archeology in India. 
. . . . .1 Ghaznawid . . . . I . . I 

an • . . Slave ... 1 


. Mu^al . 


XJU, • 

• 

• 

Do. . 

• 

• 

Do. . 

• 

• 

Do. . 

• 

. 

Do. . 

• 

.i 

* f 

1 Do. . 


, 1 


• Hyderabad 


Total 


3 


5 


7 


15 
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APPENDIX l-<ontd. 


List of antiquities added to the collection of Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New Delhi, during 

the year 1929-30. 


Antiquity 

register 

No. 

Description of antiquities. 

Measurements* 


Piesented by Mr. C. T. Skrine, Political Agent, Sibi, Baluchistan, 

through Sir John Marshall : — 


19 

Small vase-shaped pot of pre* historic ware from Girdi-Chah area in Sis- 
tan. In reddish clay u ith traces of painted device. 

X 4i'. 

20 

Small vase-sha|>ed pot of pre-histonc ware from Girdi-Chah area in Sis- 
tan. Giey clay, plain undecorated. 

4}". 

21 

Small v^ase-shaped pot of pre-historic ware from Girdi-Chah area in Sis- 
tan. Reddish clay, traces of fine slip and of a bird painted red. 

ll^X 4^ 

22 

Small vase-shaped pot of pre-historic ware from Girdi-Chah area in Sis- 
tan. Grey cla}^ plain and undecorated. 

9J'X5'. 


Presented by Director General of Archieology in India : — 


23 

Tiara in five panels, each panel centred by Buddha figure on lotus 
throne, surrounded with jewels. 

15^" X and each panel 

5i'X 3'. 

24 

Belt buckle, square centime, top and side flaps jewelled in turquoise, 
rubies, saphires, corals, peails, lapislazuli, etc. 

VJ'X 4'. 

25 

Crescentic breast (Kara) piece. Kirttimukha m centre. Turquoise and 
ruby border and jewelled floral designs. 

rrx 5'. 

26 

Belt clasp with figure of peacock and floral designs, jewelled in saphires, 

! rubies, turquoise and j)ear}s. 

3i"x 3'. 

27 

Medallion with seated Buddha in coral, surrounded by sapbires and 
rubie>. 

2"x If". 

28 

Square amulet case. On front, Buddha in lapislazuli, surrounded by 
! borders of rubies. 

S'x 3'. 

29 

^ Square amulet case. Copper pilt showing on front the repouss^ figure of 
16-armed Avaiokite^vara. | 

3 J'X 

30 

Brass statuette of Buddha in hkiitvi'^par^a-mudra • . . . 

6J'x 5J'. 

31 

Celestial flying figure on copper gilt repousse probably of a ddkini shelter- 
ed by a hood of lion heads. 

X 

CD 

32 

Lion head. Coppei gilt repousse ....... 

4"X 4'. 

33 

Small terracotta amulet of six-armed Avalokitesvara 

2 rx r. 

34 

Rosary of banded agate and coral beads ...... 

116 beads. 

35 

Book cover in two pieces of trood gilt, with Buddhist paintings on inner 
faces. 

S'" X 3J^ each. 

36 

Ancient Singhalese knife ......... 

r 2 rx r. 

37 

Ditto 

irx r. 

38 

Ditto 

lli^x I'. 

39 

Ditto 

H^x r. 

40 

An Indian painting showing a scene of a royal hunt by Abdur-Rahim, 
Ambarin-raqam, 10)4 A. H. 

iTx 
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APPENDIX I — coU’cld. 


List of antiquities added to the collection of Central Asian Antiquities Museum. New Delhi durinq 

the year 1929-30 — cone Id. 


Antiquity 

register 

No, 

r 

Description of antiquities. 

Measurements. 

41 

An Indian painting showing elephant with tiappings, uprooting a tree 
with its trunk. A rmhaut seated on the neck of the elephant and an< 
other attendant standing on ground in front of the elephant watching 
the uprooting process. (Artist unknown). 

9rx 7'. 

42 

An Indian painting show'ing a European re>tiaininu a leaping tiger ^Mth 
an iron chain. (Artist unknown). 

lOJ'x 7L 

43 

An Indian painting showing winged fairy figure holding Sun in right hand 
and long snake in left, riding a tiger. Form of tiger is cleverly evolv- 
ed out of a crowd of dwarf figures of male and female childien and 
monster faces. (Artist Jamal-nllah). 

lU'X 7*. 

1 

44 

An Indian painting showing Aurangzeb with how m hand ruling a "ah 
lopping horse. 

; lOi'X 7i'. 

45 

An Indian painting showing an ascetic seated on lion skin before his hut 
under a tree. A young disciple holding a rosary seated a little to his 
right and a young richly dressed lady standing on a lion skin, her 
shoulders tied to two ropes hanging from the tree, the lady with bound 
arms faces a dark ascetic with folded hands. Landscape beyond, 
shows a river and group of temples amid hills. 

10" X 71'. 

46 

An Indian painting showing Murad Bakhsh crouching on bed in the com- 
pound of his palace and looking towards three female figures standing 
before an entrance. A female attendant holding a gold vessel stands 
on the o]>posite side behind the bed. 

ll'x 7i'. 

47 

One Tibetan Banner ......... 

2'6'x I'S^'. 

48 

Ditto ....... . . 

2'5'x Vl\\ 

49 

Ditto 

rs'x 11'. 

60—52 

Three glazed decorated tiles (part of the same subject) from Kashmir. . 

8i'x4i', 8J'X 8', 

X 7J'. 

63—56 

Chinese Manuscripts 

5'7'X 10', 3'4'X llj', 

22'4rx lOJ', I'O'X 
10'. 

57 

One large Tilietan curtain with figures applique in silk . . , 

12' X 8'- 


Presented by Sir John Marshall : — j 


68 

One large Tibetan curtain with figures applique in silk 

9'7"x 62". 

59 

Central Asian Painted bannei in silk showing standing Bodhisattva 
(painted portion 2 '8' X 10', 4 streamers at bottom each 3 '4' X 2'). 

6'x icr. 

60 

Small Tibetan Banner ......... 

l'8'x ITi'. 
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APPENDIX II. 


Additions to Departmental Libraries. 


Kame of office. 

Books 

purchased. 

Books 

presented. 

Total 

Remaeks. 

Pirector General ... - 

122 

145 

267 

Excludes Journals. 

Northern Circle — 





Muhanunadan and British Monu- 
ments. 

6 

24 

30 


Hindu and Buddhist Monuments . 

40 

22 

62 


Frontier Circle .... 

10 

47 

57 


Western Circle .... 

35 

19 

54 

Excludes 21 periodicals, reports, 
etc., which were received free 
of cost. 

Central Grcle .... 

42 

25 

67 


Eastern Circle 

1 

65 

37 

102 


1 

Southern Circle .... 

53 

31 

84 


Burma Circle .... 

84 

144 

' 228 

i 

Includes 70 copies of Siamese 
publications presented by 
the Government of Siam. 

Government Epigraphist 

' 81 

67 

148 


Assistant Archaeological Superinten- 
dent for Epigraphy, Southern 
Circle. 

36 

36 

72 

Includes 7 Journals received in 
exchange. 

Archaeological Chemist , 

14 

9 

23 


Archaeological Section, Indian 

Museum. 

117 

48 

165 


Central Asian Antiquities Museum, 
New Delhi, 

17 

12 

29 
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(a) Facing North. 


(/>) Fvcin(; South 



Intermediate III period. 
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(fi Facing North. 


I f I Facing South 


Intermediate I period. 

Main street showing various stages of excavations. 
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Plate XXV. 
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